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PREFACE. 


rFlHlS  littlo  treatise  purports  to  be  a  primer,  and 
-*-  a  primer  to  the  art  of  textual  criticism  rather 
than  to  the  science.  Its  purpose  will  be  served  if 
the  reader  is  prepared  by  it  to  exercise  the  art  in 
ohe  usual  processes,  and  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  the  science  in  such  books  as  Dr.  Hort's  "  In- 
troduction," and  Dr.  Gregory's  "  Prolegomena "  to 
Tischendorf's  eighth  edition.  In  such  m  primaiy 
treatise,  and  where  no  claim  to  originality  is  made, 
obligations  to  previous  works  can  scarcely  be  acknow- 
ledged. The  author  hopes  that  his  general  confession 
of  having  made  use  of  everything  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon  that  served  his  purpose,  will  l»e 
deemed  suflficient  acknowledgment  of  the  many  debts 
he  is  conscious  of,  and  would  like,  if  occasion  served, 
to  confess  in  detail. 
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TNTRODUCTOllY. 


rMnr,  noi'd  "text"  proporly  donotes  a  literjiry 
■L  work,  concoivod  of  ms  ji  more  thin«jf,  as  a 
texture  woven  of  words  instead  of  threads.  It 
designntes  neidier,  on  tlie  one  side,  tljo  l;ook  winch 
contains  the  text,  nor,  on  tlie  otlier  side,  the  sense 
wliicli  tlie  tt'xt  conveys.  It  is  not  the  matter  of 
the  discourse,  nor  the  manner  of  it,  whether  lo^'ical, 
rhetorical,  or  ^grammatical.  It  is  simply  the  web  of 
words  itself,  it  is  with  this  understanding  that  the 
text  of  any  work  is  concisely  dt^thied  as  the  ij)sissi7H(t 
wrba  of  that  work. 

The  word,  which  cimo  into  Middle  En«(lish  from 
the  French  where  it  stands  as  the  descendant  of  the 
Latin  word  tectum,  retains  in  fJnglish  the  figurative 
sense  only  of  its  primitive,  yet  owes  it  to  its  origin 
that  it  describes  a  composition  as  a  woven  thing,  as  a 
furiously  interwoven  cloth  or  tissue  of  words.  Once  a 
part  of  the  English  language,  it  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  that  tongue,  and  has  acipiired  certain  special 
usages.  We  usually  neetl  to  speak  of  the  exact  words 
of  an  author  onl)'  in  contrast  with  something  else,  and 
thus  "  text "  has  come  to  designate  a  composition 
upon  which  a  commontary  htis  been  written,  so  that 
it  distinguishes  the  words  commented  on  from  the 
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comments  that  have  been  added.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  text  of  the  Tahnud  as  lost  in  the  comment.  And 
thus,  too,  by  an  extreme  extension,  we  speak  of  the 
text  of  a  sermon,  meaning,  not  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  sermon,  but  tlie  little  piece  of  the  original 
author  on  whici.  the  sermon  pi-ofesses  to  be  a  com- 
ment. By  a  somewhat  similar  extension  we  speak  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  meaning,  not  various  editions  of  its 
ipsissima  verba,  but  brief  extracts  from  Scripture,  as 
for  example  proof  texts  and  the  like  ; — a  usage  which 
appears  to  have  grown  up  under  the  conception  that 
all  developed  theology  is  of  the  nature  of  a  comment 
on  Scripture.  Such  secondary  senses  of  the  word 
need  not  disturb  us  here.  They  are  natural  develop- 
ments out  of  the  ground  meaning,  as  applied  to 
special  cases.  We  are  to  use  the  word  in  its  general 
and  original  sense,  ia  which  it  designates  the  ipsissima 
verba,  the  woven  web  of  words,  which  constitutes  the 
concrete  thing  by  which  a  book  is  made  a  work,  but 
^^hich  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  sense, 
correctness,  or  the  value  of  the  work. 

There  is  an  important  distinction,  however,  which 
we  should  grasp  at  the  outset,  between  the  text  of  a 
document  and  the  text  of  a  work.  A  document  can 
have  but  one  text ;  its  ijysissima  verba  are  its  ipsissima 
verba,  sind  thero  is  nothing  further  to  say  about  it. 
But  a  work  may  exist  in  several  copies,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  ipsissima  verba,  \\  hich  m.ay,  or  may  not, 
tally  with  one  another.  The  text  of  any  copy  of 
Shakespeare  that  is  placed  in  my  hands  is  plainly 
before  me.  But  the  text  of  Shakespeare  is  a  dilTerent 
matter.     No  two  copies  of  Shakespeare, — or  now,  siuc" 
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we  hav^e  to  reckon  with  the  printing  press,  we  must 
rather  say  no  two  editions, — have  precisely  the  same 
text.     There  are  all  kinds  of  causes  that  work  differ- 
ences :  badness  of  copy,   carelessness  of  compositors, 
folly  of  edit(>rs,  imperfection  of  evidence,  frailty   of 
humanity.     We  know  what  the  text  of  Karl  Elze's 
llamlct  is.     But  what  is  the  text  of   Hamlet  ?     We 
cannot  choose  any  one  edition,  and  sny  that  it  is  the 
text  of  JfaniUt',  it   is  one  text    of  Hdmht,  l)ut   not 
necessarily  the   text  of  UamUt.      Wo  CMimot  choose 
one  manusci'ipt  of  Homer,  and  say  tlmt  it  is  the  text 
of  Homer.     It  is  a  text  of  Homer,  but  the  text  of 
Homer  may  be  sometliing  very  did'erent.      Wo  note, 
then,  that  the  text  of  a  document  and  the  text  of  a 
work  may  be  very  diffei-ent  matters.     Tlic  text  of  a   \ 
document  is  the  ipsissinia  verba  of  that  document,  and   y 
is  to  be  had  by  simply  looking  at  it ;  whatever  stands 
actually  written  in  it  is  its  text.     The  text  of  a  work, 
again,  is  the  ipsisshna  verba  of  that  woi'k,  but  it  cannot 
be  obtained  by  simply  looking  at  it.     Wecannot  look 
at  the  work,_but  only  at  the  documents  or  ''copies  " 
tliat  represent_it ;  and  wliat  stands  written  in  them, 
ii?  ividually   or   even  collectively,    may  not   be    the 
ipsissima  verba  of  the  work, — by  exactly  the  amount, 
in  each  case,  in  which  it  is  altered  or  corrupted  from 
what  the  author  intended  to  write,  is  not  the  ipsissima  \ 
verba  of  the  work.     If,  then,  the  text  of  a  document 
or  copy  of  any  work  is  the  ipnissima  verba  of  that 
document  or  copy,  the  text  of  the  work  is  what  ought 
to  be  the  ipsissima   verba  of  all  the   documents  or 
copies  tlirt  profess  to  reprevont  it, — it  is  the  original, 
or,  better  still,   the  itit^^nded    ipsissima  rprlxt,  of  the 
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author.  It  may  not  lie  in  the  (k-ament  before  us. 
or  in  any  dccument.  All  existing  documents,  taken 
collectively,  may  fail  to  contain  it.  It  may  never 
have  lain,  perfect  and  pure,  in  any  document.  But 
,  if  an  element  of  ideality  thus  attaches  to  it,  it  is 
none  the  less  a  very  real  thing  and  a  veiy  legitimate 
object  of  search.  It  is  impossible,  no  doubt,  to  avoid 
a  certain  looseness  of  speech,  by  which  we  say,  for 
example,  "  The  text  of  Nonius  is  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  " 
and  thus  identify  the  text  of  a  work  with  ^ome 
transitory  stiite  of  it,  or  it  may  be  with  the  perina- 
nent  loss  of  it.  What  we  mean  is  that  the  text  in 
this  or  that  document  or  edition,  or  in  all  existing 
documents  or  editions,  is  a  very  bad  and  corrupt  repre- 
sentation of  the  text  of  Nonius, — is  not  the  text  of 
Nonius  at  all,  in  fact,  but  departs  from,  and  fails  to  be, 
that  in  many  particulars.  The  text  of  Nonius,  in  a 
woid,  is  just  what  we  have  not  and  are  in  search  of. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  text  of  a  work  as 
diaiin^mshed  froin  the  text  of  a  document  can  be  Ijad 
only  throiigh  a  critical  process.  What  is  necessary 
for  obtaining  it  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  texts 
of  the  various  documents  that  lie  before  us  as  its 
representatives,  w^ith  a  view  to  discoveiing  from  them 
whether  and  whei-ein  it  has  become  corrupted,  and  of 
proving  them  to  preserve  it  or  else  restoring  it  from 
their  corruptions  to  its  origin;dly  intended  form. 
This  is  Avliat  is  meant  by  "  textual  criticism,"  which 

f  may  be  defined  as  the  cireful,  critical  examination 
of  a  tex  ,  with  a  view  to  discovering  its  condition,  in 
order  that  we  mny  test  its  correctness  on  the   one 

\    hand,  and,   on  the  other,   emend  its  errors. 
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Obvioii.sly  tliis  is,  if  not  ii  bold  aiul  unsut'e  kind 
of  work,  yet  one  suliiciently  nice  to  engage  our  best 
powers.  It  is  not,  however,  so  unwonted  a  procedure 
as  it  may  seem  at  iirst  sight ;  and  more  of  us  than 
suspect  it  are  engaged  in  it  daily.  Whenever,  for 
instance,  we  make  a  correction  in  the  margin  of  a 
book  we  chance  to  be  reading,  because  we  observe 
a  misplaced  letter  or  a  misspelled  word,  or  any  othei" 
obvious  typographical  error,  we  are  engaging  in  pro- 
cesses of  textual  criticism.  Or,  perhaps,  we  receive  a 
letter  from  a  friend,  read  it  carefully,  suddenly  come 
upon  a  sentence  that  pu/zles  us,  observe  it  more 
closely,  and  say,  ''Oh,  I  see  !  a  word  has  been  left  out 
here  !  "  There  is  no  one  of  us  who  has  not  had  this 
experience,  or  who  has  not  supplied  the  word  which 
he  detei-mines  to  be  needed,  and  gone  on  satisfied. 
Let  us  take  an  apposite  example  or  two  from  printed 
books.  When  we  read  in  Archdeacon  Farrar's 
Messiujes  of  the  Books  (p.  145,  note  ^)  :  ''That  God 
chose  His  own  tit  instruments  "  for  writing  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  "  and  that  the  sacredness  of  the 
books  was  due  to  the  piior  position  of  these  writers 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  only  four  of  the  writers 
were  apostles "  —  few  of  us  will  hesitate  to  insert 
the  "not"  bel'orc  ''due,"  the  lack  of  which  throws  the 
senteuco  into  logical  (soufusiou.  So,  when  we  read 
in  the  admirable  InkriidtioiKil  liccisioa  Comnienlartj 
on  John's  (lospel,  by  Drs.  Milligau  and  Moulton 
(p.  341):  "Yet  we  should  overlook  the  immediate 
reference,"  the  context  tells  us  at  once  that  a  "  not  " 
has  been  omitted  before  "  ov^erlook."  In  an  edition 
of  King  James'  Bible,  printed  by  Barker  &  Bill,  in 
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1631,  men  road  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod. 
XX.  14):  "  Tliou  shalt  commit  adultery,"  not  without 
perceiviiii;,  we  may  be  sure,  tliat  a  "  not  "  had  fallen 
out,  and  mentally  replacing  it  all  the  more  emphatic- 
ally that  it  was  not  there.  But  all  this  is  textual 
criticism  of  the  highest  andjnost^Hcate^kind.  We 
have,  in  each  case,  examined  tlie  text  before  us 
critically,  determined  that  it  was  in  erroi',  and  restored 
the  originally  intended  text  by  a  ci-itical  process. 
Yet  we  do  all  this  confidently,  with  no  feeling  that  we 
are  trenching  on  learned  groun<l,  and  with  results  that 
are  entirely  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  on  which 
we  are  willing  to  act  in  business  or  social  life.  The 
cases  that  have  been  adduced  involve,  indeed,  the  very 
nicest  and  most  uncertain  of  the  critical  processes  : 
they  are  all  samples  of  what  is  called  "  conjectural 
emendation" — /.^.,  the  text  has  been  emended  in  each 
case  by  pure  conjecture,  the  context  alone  hinting 
that  it  was  in  error  or  suggesting  the  remedy.  The 
dangers  that  attend  the  careless  or  uninstructed  use 
of  so  delicate  an  instrument  are  well  illustrated  by 
a  delightful  story  (which  Mr.  Frc^deric  lla.riison 
attributes  to  J\Ir.  Andrew  Lang)  of  a  printer  who 
found  in  his  "  copy  "  some  reference  to  "  the  IScapin 
of  roqttelhi."  The  printer  was  not  a  pedant ;  IMoliere 
he  knew,  but  who  was  Poquelin  ?  At  last  a  bright 
idea  struck  his  inventive  mind,  and  he  printed  it : 
"the  Scap'ui  of  M.  Coquelin.''  This  is  "conjectural 
emendation  "  too ;  and  unhappily  it  is  the  type  of 
a  great  part  of  what  is  called  by  that  name. 

In  this  higher  way  every  reader  of  books  is  a  textual 
critic.     In  a  lower  way,  every  proof-reader  is  a  textual 
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critic ;  for  the  correction  of  a  text  that  lies  before  hira 
by  the  ren.flings  of  another,  given  him  as  a  model, 
is  simply  the  lowest  variety  of  this  art.  The  art  of 
textual  criticism  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  art  of  detecting 
and  emending  errors  in  documents.  The  science  is 
the  orderly  discussion  and  systematisation  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  art  ought  to  proceed. 

The  inference  lies  very  close,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  sphere  of  the  legitimate  application  of 
textual  criticism  is  circumscribed  only  by  tlie  bounds 
of  written  matter.  Such  are  the  limitations  of 
human  powers  in  reproducing  writings,  that  appa- 
rently no  lengthy  wiiting  can  be  duplicated  without 
ei-ror.  Nay,  such  are  the  limitations  of  human 
powei's  of  attention,  that  probably  few  manuscripts 
of  any  extent  are  w^iitten  exactly  cori-ectly  at  first 
hand.  The  author  himself  fails  to  put  correctly  on 
paper  the  words  that  lie  in  his  mind.  And  even 
when  the  document  that  lies  before  us  is  written  with 
absolutely  exact  correctness,  it  requires  the  applica- 
tion of  textual  criticism,  i.e.,  a  careful  critical  ex- 
nniiuMtion,  to  discover  and  certify  this  fact.  Let  us 
repeat  it,  then :  wherever  written  matter  exists, 
textual  criticism  is  not  onlv  legitimate,  but  an  un- 
avoidable  task ;  when  the  writing  is  important,  such 
as  a  deed,  or  a  will,  or  a  charter,  or  the  Bible,  it  is 
an  indefeasible  duty.  No  doubt,  diil'erences  may  exist 
between  writings,  in  their  nature  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  produced  or  transmitted,  which 
may  demand  for  them  somewhat  different  treatments. 
The  conditions  under  which  a  work  is  transmitted  by 
tlie  printing  press  differ  materially  from  those  under 
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which  one  is  ti'iuisiiiitted  by  haml-copving  ;  and  tho 
practice  of  textual  criticism  may  be  aflected  by  this 
difference.  One  work  may  lie  l>efore  us  in  a  single 
copy,  another  in  a  thousand  copies,  and  differences 
may  thence  arise  in  the  processes  of  criticism  that  are 
applicable  to  them.  But  all  writings  have  this  in 
common  :  they  are  all  open  to  .criticism,  and  are  all 
to  be  criticised.  An  autograph  writing  is  open  to 
criticism ;  we  must  examine  it  to  see  vhether  the 
writer's  hand  has  been  faultless  handmaid  to  his 
thought,  and  to  correct  his  erroneous  writing  of  what 
he  intended.  A  printed  work  is  open  to  criticism  : 
we  must  examine  it  to  see  what  of  the  aimless  altera  • 
tion  that  has  been  wrought  by  a  compositor's  nimble 
but  not  infallible  tingeis,  and  what  of  the  foolish 
.ilteration  which  the  semi-unconscious  working  of  his 
mind  has  inserted  into  his  copy,  the  proof-reader  has 
allowed  to  stand.  A  writing  propagated  by  manu- 
script is  especially  open  to  criticism  :  heie  so  many 
varying  minds,  and  so  many  varying  hands,  have 
repeated  each  its  piedecessor  s  errors,  and  invented 
new  ones,  that  criticism  must  dig  through  repeated 
strata  of  corruption  on  cori-uption  before  it  can  reach 
the  bed  rock  of  truth. 

Nor  is  the  arc  a  wide  one  tlirough  which  even  the 
processes  of  criticism  which  are  applicable  to  these 
various  kinds  of  writings  can  librate.^  The  existence 
of  corruptions  in  a  writing  can  1/e  suggested  to  us  by 
only  two  kinds  of  evidence.  One  of  these  is  illus- 
trated by  our  detection  of  misprints  in  the  books 
we  read  or  of  errors  in  the  letters  we  receive.  Tlie 
most  prominent   form  of    it  is  the  evidence  of  the 
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context  or  general  «ense  ;  to  this  is  to  be  acUled,  as  of 
the  same  generic  kind,  the  evidence  of  the  style, 
vocabuhiry  or  usage  of  the  authoi",  or  of  the  time  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  the  like, — all  the  evi«lence,  in  a 
word,  that  arises  from  the  consideration  of  what  the 
author  is  likely  to  have  written.  The  name  that  is 
given  to  this  is  internal  evidence,  and  it  is  the  only 
kind  of  evidence  that  is  available  for  an  autographic 
writing,  or  any  other  that  exists  only  in  a  single 
copy.  But  if  two  or  more  copies  are  extant,  another 
kind  of  evidence  becomes  available.  We  may  com- 
pare the  copies  together,  and  wherever  they  diller 
one  or  the  other  testimony  is  certainly  at  fault,  and 
critical  examination  and  reconstruction  is  necessary, 
lliis  is  external  evidence.  When  we  proceed  from 
the  detection  of  error  to  its  cori-ection,  we  remain 
dependent  on  these  same  two  kinds  of  evidence — 
internal  and  external.  But  internal  evidence  splits 
here  into  two  well-marked  and  independent  varieties, 
much  to  our  help.  We  may  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
the  context  or  other  considerations  that  rest  on  the 
question,  Wh'^.t  is  the  author  likely  to  have  written? 
to  suggest  to  us  what  ought  to  stand  in  the  [)lace 
where  a  corruj.  tion  is  sus[)ecte(l  or  known  ;  and  this 
is  called  iiUrlnuc  i  iutermd )  eridcttce.  Or  we  may 
appeal  to  the  fortunes  of  reproduction,  to  the  known 
habits  of  sto'ie-cutters,  copyists,  or  compositors,  to 
suggest  wha  u  the  reading  or  readings  known  or  sus- 
pected to  l-e  corruptions  may  have  grown  out  of,  or 
what  reiuling,  on  the  suppositioiA  of  its  originality, 
will  account  best  for  the  origin  of  all  others;  and 
this  is  called  transcriptional  (internal)  evidence.     On 
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llio  otlier  lijind,  we  inay  collate  all  known  copies,  and 
appeal  to  the  evidence  that  a  great  majority  of  them 
have  one  reading,  and  only  a  few  the  others ;  or  all  the 
good  and  careful  ones  have  one,  and  only  the  bad  the 
others ;  or  several  derived  from  independent  sources 
have  one,  and  only  such  as  can  be  shown  to  come  from 
a  single  fountain  have  the  others ;  and  so  marshal 
the  external  evidence.  If  we  allow  for  their  broad  and 
inadequate  statement,  proper  to  this  summary  treat- 
ment, we  may  ray  that  it  matters  not  whether  the 
writing  before  us  be  a  letter  from  a  friend,  or  an 
inscription  fr'om  Oarchemish,  or  a  copy  of  a  moi-ning 
newspaper,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Homer,  or  the  Bible,  these 
and  only  these  ai-e  the  kinds  of  evidence  ap})licaljle. 
And  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  they  are  valid.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  apply  them  to  Homer,  and  refuse 
to  apply  them  to  Herodotus  ;  to  apply  them  to  Nonius, 
wliose  text  is  provei-bially  corrupt,  and  refuse  to  apply 
them  to  the  New  Testament,  the  text  of  which  is  in- 
comparably correct.  It  is  by  their  application  alone 
that  we  know  what  is  corrupt  and  what  is  correct ; 
and  if  it  is  right  to  apply  them  to  a  secular  book,  it 
is  right  to  apply  them  to  a  sacred  one— nay,  it  is 
wrong  not   to. 

It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  the  duty  of  applying 
textual  criticism — say,  for  instance,  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament— is  entirely  independent  of  the  number  of 
errors  in  its  ordinarily  curient  text  which  criticism 
may  be  expected  to  detect.  It  is  as  important  to 
certify  ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  our  text  as  it  is 
to  correct  it  if  erroneous ;  and  the  former  is  as  much 
the  function  of  criticism  as  the  latter.     Nor  is  textual 
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error  to  bti  tlioajy^ht  to  bo  conimonsiirablo  witli  error  in' 
setise.  Tlio  text  conveys  the  sense ;  bat  the  textual 
critic  has  nothing  to  do,  prinuirily,  with  the  sense. 
It  is  for  hiui  to  restore  the  text,  and  for  the  inter- 
preter who  f(jllows  liini  to  reap  the  new  meaning. 
Divergencies  wliich  leave  the  sense  wholly  nnaftected 
may  be  to  him  very  substantial  errors.  It  is  even 
possible  that  he  may  Hud  a  copy  painfully  corrupt, 
from  which,  nevertlieless,  precisely  the  same  sense 
flows  as  if  it  had  been  written  with  perfect  accuracy. 
It  is  of  the  deepest  interest,  nevertlieless,  to  intpiire, 
even  with  this  purely  textual  meaning,  how  much 
correction  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  general 
circul.ition  need  before  they  are  restored  substantially 
to  their  original  form.  The  reply  will  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  standard  of  comparison  which 
we  assume.  If  we  take  an  ordinarily  well  printed 
modern  book  as  a  standai'd,  the  New  Testament,  in  its 
commonly  current  text,  will  appear  sorely  corrupt. 
This  is  due  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  an 
ancient  iuid  a,  modern  book  come  before  a  modern 
audience.  The  repeated  pi'oof-cori'ecting  by  expert 
readers  and  author  alike  in  a  modern  printing-office 
as  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  a  single  copy ;  the 
ability  to  issue  thousands  of  identical  copies  from  the 
same  plates  ;  the  opportimities  given  to  correct  the 
plates  for  new  issues,  so  that  each  neAV  issue  is  sure  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  last :  all  this  conspires  to 
the  attainment  of  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
But  in  ancient  times  each  copy  was  slowly  and  pain- 
fully made,  independently  of  all  others;  each  copy 
necessarily  introduced  its  own  special  errors  besides 
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rejH'Mting  thoM'  ot"  its  pitHleccssor  ;  oiicli  ficsli  vi)\)y 
tlial  was  callod  for,  instead  of  beinj^  struck  o\X  fi'oni 
the  oUl  and  now  newly  correctetl  plates,  was  made 
laboriously  and  erroneously  from  a  previous  one, 
perpetuating  its  eriors,  old  and  new,  and  introducing 
still  newer  ones  of  its  own  manufacture.  A  long  line 
of  ancestry  gradually  grows  up  behind  each  copy  in 
.such  ^  circumstances,  and  the  race  gradually  but 
inevitably  degenerates,  until,  after  a  thousand  years 
or  so,  the  number  of  lixed  errors  becomes  considerabk'. 
When  at  last  the  printing  press  is  invented,  and  the 
work  put  through  it,  not  the  author's  autograph,  but 
the  latest  manuscript  is  printer's  copy,  and  no  author's 
eye  can  overlook  the  sheets.  The  best  the  press  can 
do  is  measurably  to  stop  the  growth  of  corruption  and 
faithfully  to  perpetuate  all  that  has  already  grown. 
No  wonder  that  the  current  New  Testament  text  uuist 
be  adjudged,  in  comparison  with  a  well  pi'inted  modern 
book,  extremely  corrupt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  present  state 
of  the  New  Testament  text  with  that  of  any  other 
ancient  writing,  we  must  lender  the  opposite  verdict, 
and  declare  it  to  br^  mar\ellously  corrt;ct.  Such  has 
been  the  care  with  which  the  New  Testament  has 
been  copied, — a  care  which  has  doubtless  grown  out  of 
true  reverence  for  its  holy  words,-  such  has  been  the 
providence  of  God  in  preserving  for  His  Church  in 
each  and  every  age  a  competently  exact  text  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  not  only  is  the  New  Testament 
unrivalled  among  ancient  writings  in  the  purity  of  its 
text  as  actually  transmitted  and  kept  in  use,  but  also 
in  the  abundance  of  testimony  which  has  come  down 
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to  us  for  onstif^nliiii;  its  ('()in[)iirativoly  infro(iuont 
l)loiiiislu>s.  The  <liv'(M<,^oiico  of  its  current  text  from 
the  autoo;riq)li  iumv  sliock  w  ino(l«!rii  printer  of  modern 
books;  its  wojjdei'Fiil  Jipproxinj.Mtion  to  its  auto^rjipli 
is  the  un(lis«i^uis(^(l  envy  of  I'very  modein  readei*  of 
nncient  l)()oks. 

Wlien  we  attempt  to  state  the  amount  of  corrup- 
tion  wliicli   tlie  New  Testament   has  sufferetl   in   its 
transmission    through    two    millenniums,     absolutely 
instead   of    thus  relatively,    we  reach    scarcely  more 
intelligible    results.     Roughly    speaking,   there    have 
been  counted  in  it  soinejiundred  and  eighty  or  two 
hundred  thousand  "  various  readings  " — that  is,  actual 
variations  of   reading  in  existing  documents.     These 
are,  of  course,  the  result  of  corruption,  and  hence  the 
measure  of  corruption.     P)Ut  we  nuist  guard  against 
l>eing  misled  by  this  very  misleading  statement.     It 
is  not    meant   that  there   are    nearly    two    hundred 
thousand  places  in  the  New  Testament  where  various 
I'eadings  occur ;  but  only  that  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  various  readings  all  told ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  documents  so  difter  among  themselves 
that  many  are  counted  on  a  single  word.     For  each 
document  is  compared  in  turn  with  the  one  standard, 
and  the  number  of  its  divergences  ascertained  ;  then 
these  sums  are  themselves  added  together,  and  the 
lesult  given   as    the    number   of    actually     observed 
variations.      It   is  obvious  that   each   place  where  a 
variation  occurs  is  counted  as  many  times  over,  not 
only  as  distinct  variations  occur  upon  it,  but  also  as 
the    same  variation  occurs  in   ditforent   manuscripts. 
This   sum    includes,    moreover,    all    variations   of    all 
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kimls  atul  in  all  sourocs,  evoii  thoso  tliat  nre  .sin«,'ulnr 
to  a  siiifjle  document  of  intiiiitesininl  weight  n8  a 
witness,  and  oven  those  tluit  aftect  sueli  very  minor 
matters  as  tlie  spellin<if  of  a  word.  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot 
was  aceustomed  to  sjiy  tliat  about  nineteen-twentietlis 
of  them  ha\'e  so  httle  support  tliat,  al(h()U<j:h  they  are 
various  readings,  no  one  wouhl  think  of  them  as  rival 
readings;  and  nineteen-twentietlis  of  t]ie  remainder 
are  of  so  littk>  importance  tliat  tlieir  adoption  or 
rejection  wouhl  cause  no  a[)pr(i('iahli>  diU'crence  in  tlie 
sense  of  the  passages  wliere  they  occur.  Dr.  ilort's 
way  of  stating  it  is  thai  upon  about  one  woid  in  every 
eiglit  various  leadings  exist  sup[)orted  by  sutlicient 
evidence  to  bid  us  pause  and  look  at  it;  that  about 
one  word  in  sixty  has  various  readings  upon  it 
supported  by  such  evidence  as  to  lender  our  decision 
nice  and  difficult ;  but  that  so  many  of  these  varia- 
tions are  trivial  that  only  about  one  word  in  every 
thousand  has  upon  it  substantial  variation  supported 
by  such  evidence  as  to  call  out  the  efforts  of  the 
critic  in  deciding  between  the  readings. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Ncnv  Testament,  in  other 
words,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  no,  or  next  to 
no,  variation ;  and  even  in  the  most  coriupt  form  in 
which  it  has  ever  Jippeared,  to  use  the  oft-quoted 
words  of  Richard  Bentley,  "  the  real  text  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  competently  exact ;  .  .  .  nor  is  one 
article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  perverted  or 
lost  .  .  .  choose  as  awkwardly  as  you  will,  choose  the 
worst  by  design,  (.ut  of  the  whole  lump  of  readings." 
If,  then,  we  undertake  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
Kew  Testament  under  a  sense  of  duty,  we  ma,y  bring 
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it  to  a  coiK'lusiou  under  t  lu»  iiispiiution  of  liope.  The 
aiitograpliic  text  of*  the  New  Testament  is  distinctly 
within  the  reach  of  criticism  in  ho  immensely  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume,  that  we  cannot  despair  of 
restoring  to  ourselves  and  the  Church  of  God,  His 
Book,  word  for  word,  as  He  gave  it  by  inspiration  to 
mc^n. 

The  following  pages  are  intended  as  a  primary 
guide  to  students  jnnking  their  last  acquaintance 
with  tlu!  art  of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  the 
New  Testament.  Their  purpose  will  he  subserved  if 
they  enable  them  to  make  a  beginning,  and  to  enter 
into  the  study  of  the  text-books  on  the  subject  with 
ease  and  comfoi't  to  themselves. 
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T/fJ-J  MATTEli  OF  ClilTICIS.V. 

THE  first  duty  of  the  stiiflent  who  is  seeking  the 
true  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  obviously 
to  collect  and  examine  the  witnesses  to  that  text. 
Whatever  professes  to  be  the  Greek  New  Testament 
is  a  witness  to  its  text.  Thus  we  obser\-e  that  copies 
of  the  Greek  Testament  are  oui*  primaiy  witnesses  to 
its  text.  The  first  duty  of  the  textual  critic  is,  tliere- 
fore,  to  collect  the  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and, 
comparing  them  togethei',  cull  from  them  all  their 
various  readings.  He  will  not  only  acquire  in  this 
way  knowledge  of  the  variations  that  actually  exist, 
but  also  bring  together,  by  noting  the  copies  that 
support  encli  reading,  the  testimony  for  each,  and  put 
himself  in  a  position  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  best  attested  text.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  form  of  the 
volume  in  which  it  is  preserved,  or  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  it  is  made,  whether  by  printing  or 
by  hand-copying,  will  affect  the  witness-bearing  of  a 
copy  to  the  text  it  professes  to  represent.  Printed 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  are  per  se  as  valid 
witnesses  to  its  text  as  manuscripts ;  and  had  w^e  no 
manuscripts   we   should    not    despair  of  attaining  a 
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good  text  from  printed  copies  alone.  Nevertheless, 
the  universal  consent  by  wliich  printed  copies  are  set 
aside  and  manuscripts  alone  used  as  witnesses  rests 
on  sound  reason.  The  Hrst  printed  Greek  Testament 
was  completed  in  1514,  and  hence  all  printed  copies 
are  comparatively  late  copies,  and  therefore  pi-esump- 
tively  inferior  as  witnesses  of  the  original  text  to  the 
manuscript  copies,  almost  all  of  wliich  are  older  tlian 
the  sixteenth  century.  Still  more  to  the  point :  all 
printed  copies  have  been  made  from  the  maiuiscript 
copies,  and  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  the  manu- 
scripts themselves,  are  mere  i-epeaters  of  their  witness, 
and  of  no  value  at  idl  as  additional  testimony  to  the 
original  text.  Wherever  the  printed  copies  agree 
with  the  inanusciipts,  they  have  ])een  <^aken  from 
them,  and  add  nothing  to  their  testimony — they  are 
collusive  witnesses ;  wherever  they  pi-esent  readings 
that  are  fouiid  in  no  manuscript,  this  is  due  either  to 
accidental  error,  and  is  therefore  of  no  value  as  testi- 
mony, or  to  editorial  emendation,  and  represents, 
therefore,  not  testimony  to  what  the  original  New 
Testament  contained,  but  opinion  as  to  what  it  must 
have  contained.  In  no  case,  tliei-efore,  ai-e  printed 
copies  availal)le  as  witnesses,  and  the  manuscript 
copies  alone  are  treated  as  such. 

Alongside  of  the  manuscripts  as  the  primary  wit- 
nesses to  the  New  Testament  text  may  l)e  placed,  as; 
secondary  witnesses,  translations  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment into  other  languages.  Although  a  version  does 
not  reproduce  the  text,  but  only  the  sense  which  that 
text  conveys,  yet,  so  far  as  it  is  an  accurate  rendering, 
we  can  reason  back  from  the  sense  conveyed  to  the 
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text  that  conveys  it.  No  doubt  we  could  not  repro- 
duce tl\e  text  of  the  New  Testament  from  versions 
alone,  even  though  we  could  gain  from  them  the 
entire  sense  of  the  volume.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
ability  of  a  version  to  witness  on  special  points  will 
depend  on  the  genius  of  the  language  into  which  the 
(ri'eek  has  been  transmuted.  For  example,  the  Latin 
can  seldom  testify  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
article.  But  in  conjunction  with  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  when  regard  is  paid  to  the  limitationa  of  the 
various  tongues  in  which  they  exist,  the  testimony  of 
versions  may  reiich  even  primary  importance  in  the 
case  of  all  variations  that  affect  the  sense.  Especially 
in  questions  of  insertion  or  omission  of  sections, 
clauses,  or  words,  they  miy  give  no  more  uncertain 
voice  than  Greek  manuscripts  themselves. 

For  use  as  .a  witness  to  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  version  should 
have  been  made  immediately  from  the  Greek  and 
not  from  some  other  version.  In  the  latter  case  it 
is  a  direct  witness  only  to  the  text  of  the  version 
from  which  it  was  made,  and  only  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  that  version  can  it  be  used  as  a  mediate  witness 
to  the  Greek  text.  Furthermore,  it  is  desirable  that 
.a  version  shall  have  been  made  sufficiently  early  for 
its  witness  to  be  l)orne  to  tlie  GreelTText  of  a  time 
from  which  few  monuments  of  it  have  come  down  to 
us.  Oi'diiiarily  a  version  is  made  from  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts in  current  use  at  the  time,  and  if  this  time  be 
so  late  that  we  have  the  manuscripts  themselves,  the 
version  runs  too  great  risk  of  delivering  simply  collu- 
sive testimony  (like  printed  copies)  to  be  of  much  use 
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in  criticism.  The  English  version,  for  example, 
although  taken  immediately  from  the  Greek  by 
Tyndale  in  1525,  and  repeatedly  revised  by  the  Greek 
since,  is  of  inappreciable  vahie  as  a  witness  to  the 
Greek  text,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  its  origin. 
The  use  to  which  a  version  may  be  put  in  textual 
criticism  depends  still  further  on  the  exactness  with 
which  it  renders  the  Greek  ;  a  slavislmess  of  literal 
rendering  which  would  greatly  lessen  its  usefulness 
as  a  version  would  give  it  only  additional  value  as 
a  witness  to  the  Greek  text.  For  example,  the  Har- 
clean_§yriac  version,  which  must  have  been  a  trial  to 
tlie  flesh  of  every  Syrian  i-eader  who  tried  to  make 
use  of  it,  reveals  its  underlying  Greek  text  as  perhaps 
no  other  ancient  version  is  able  to  do.  Under  such 
safeguards  as  these,  the  ancient,  immediate  versions  of 
the  Greek  Testament  may  be  ranged  alongside  of  the 
manuscripts  as  co-witnesses  to  its  text. 

Still  additional  testimony  can  be  obtained  to  the 
text  of  special  passages  of  the  Greek  Testament  by 
attending  to  the  quotations  made  from  the  Greek 
Testament  by  those  who  have  used  it  or  written  upon 
it.  Whenever  a  reputable  writer  declares  that  his 
Greek  Testament  reads  thus,  and  not  thus,  for  as 
much  of  the  text  as  it  covers  his  assei-tion  is  equal  in 
value  as  a  witness,  to  a  Greek  manusciipt  of  his  day. 
And  the  ordinaiy  quotatiofis  from  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment by  early  writers  are,  so  far  as  they  are  accurately 
made,  of  real  worth  as  testimony  to  the  texts  current 
in  their  time.  As  in  the  case  of  versions,  patristic 
evidence  will  vary  in  value — with  the  age  of  the 
father  who  makes  the  quotation,  with  the  accuracy 
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with  which  lie  oi'diiuirily  (|iiofcos,  and  even  with  the 
cliiiraclei'  of  the  work  in  which  the  quotation  occurs. 
For  exiimple,  a  citation  in  a  polemic  treatise,  bent 
inayhap  to  lit  the  need,  will  be  pritud  facie  less  to  be 
depended  on,  in  the  minutice  of  the  wording,  than 
a  lengthy  quotation  in  a  commentary  copied  out  for 
the  exi)ress  purpose  of  explaining  its  very  words.  So 
far,  howevei',  as  this  patristic  evidence  is  available 
at  all,  an«l  can  be  depended  on,  it  is  direct  evidence 
as  distinguished  from  the  indirect  character  of  the 
evidence  of  translations,  and  cannot  be  neglected 
without  serious  loss. 

The  collection  of  the  evidence  for  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  includes,  thus,  the  gathering  together 
of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament,  of  all 
the  ancient,  immediate  translations  made  from  it,  and 
of  all  citations  taken  from  it  by  early  writers ;  the 
comparing  of  all  the^e  together  and  noting  of  their 
divergences  or  "  various  readings  " ;  and  the  attach- 
ing to  each  "  various  reading "  the  list  of  witnesses 
that  support  it.  The  labour  recjuired  for  such  a  task 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  wealth  of  witnessing  docu- 
ments that  exist  and  need  examining,  or  "collating," 
as  it  is  technically  called.  If,  for  instance,  we  were 
dealinij'  with  (he  lii-st  six  books  of  the  "  Annals "  of 
'i'acitus,  the  task  would  bean  easy  one ;  there  would 
be  but  a  .single  manuscript  to  examine,  no  version,  and 
before  the  fifteenth  century  but  a  single  quotation.  In 
the  New  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  the  luimber  of 
known  manuscripts  cannot  fall  below  twx)  thousand  ; 
at  least  a  dozen  early  versions  must  be  taken  account 
of ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  patristic  literature  must  be 
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searched  for  quotations.  In  the  "  Aanals  "  of  Tacitus, 
again,  as  we  have  but  a  single  manuscript  and  nothing 
to  collate  with  it,  we  should  have  no  various  readings 
at  all,  while  in  the  New  Testament  we  must  needs 
face,  before  the  work  of  collation  is  more  than  half 
e(Hnpleted,  not  less  yian_„two_.bAindred  thousand  ; 
whence  it  is  easy  to  see,  we  may  i-emark  in  passing, 
that  this  great  number  of  various  readings  is  not  duo 
to  greater  corruption  of  the  New  Testament  text  than 
is  ordinarily  found  in  ancient  writings,  but  to  the 
immensely  greaterjrmmberj)f^ 

that  has  come  down  to  us  for  it,  over  and  above 
what  has  reached  us  for  any  other  ancient  work 
whatever.  It  is  also  immediately  apparent,  however, 
that  no  one  man  and  no  one  generation  could  hope 
to  bring  to  completion  the  task  of  collecting  the 
various  readings  of  the  Now  Testament  with  the 
full  evidence  for  each.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  work 
has  been  performing  now,  by  a  succession  of  diligent 
and  self-denying  scholars,  since  the  undertaking  of 
Walton's  Polyglot  in  1657.  Already  in  Mill's  day 
(1707)  as  many  as  30,000  various  readings  had  been 
collected;  and  from  Bentley  and  Wetstein  to  Tiseh- 
endorf,  Tregelles,  and  Scrivener,  the  work  has  l)een 
prosecuted  without  intermission,  until  it  has  now 
reached  relative  completeness,  and  the  time  is  ripe 
for  the  estimation  of  the  great  mass  of  evidence  tliat 
has  been  gathered.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  all  the  known  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  have  even  yet  been  collated ;  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  whole  number  have  been  accurately 
examined,  much  less  entirely  collated,  and  every  ye.ir 
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addition^^  are  made  to  the  mass  of  facts  already  known. 
But  now,  at  length,  enough  have  heen  collated  to 
give  us  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  the 
whole,  and  to  place  the  testimony  of  all  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  in  detail  before  our  eyes.  The 
scholar  of  to-day,  while  beckoned  on  by  the  example 
of  the  great  collatoi's  of  the  past  to  continue  the  .-^ork 
of  gathering  material  as  strength  and  opportunity 
may  allow,  yet  enters  into  a  great  inheritance  of  woi-k 
already  done,  and  is  able  to  undertake  the  work  of 
textual  criticism  itself  as  distinguished  from  the 
collecting  of  material  for  that  work. 

The  i-esults  of  the  collations  that  were  made 
before  the  publication  of  those  great  works  have  been 
collected  and  spread  orderly  before  the  eye  of  the 
student  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Gi-eek  New 
Testament  edited  by  Dr.  Trogi^Ues  and  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf.  With  the  ''  digests  of  readings  "  given  in  these 
works  the  beginner  may  well  content  himself.  lie 
will  discover  later  that  such  digests  have  not  been 
framed  and  printed  without  some  petty  errors  of  detail 
creeping  in,  and  will  learn  to  correct  these  and  add  the 
results  of  more  recent  collations.  But  he  will  under- 
stand moi-e  and  more  fully  civory  year  that  he  pro- 
secutes his  studios,  what  monuments  of  diligenc^e  and 
painstaking  care  these  digests  are,  and  how  indispen- 
sjible  they  are  for  all  future  work.  Every  student 
who  purposes  to  devote  any  considerable  time  to  the 
study  of  this  branch  of  sacred  learning  should  procure 
at  the  outset  either  Dr.  Tregelles'  The  Greek  New 
Testament,  edited  from  Ancient  Authorities,  imth  the 
Various  lieadinys  in  full,  etc.  (London,   1857 — 1879, 
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in  4to  parts)  ;  or  else,  and  preferably,  Dr.  Tiscliendorf 's 
Novum  Testanientuin  Graxe  ad  antiquissimos  testes 
dPMiio  recPMSiiit,  etc.  Edltio  octava  critlca  maior 
V Leipzig,  1809—1872,  2  vols.  8vo).  A  "minor" 
edition  of  Tischendorf,  described  as  "  editio  critlca 
minor  ecc  viii.  maiore  desumpta"  (Leipzig,  1877, 
1  vol.  tliiok  12ni()),  contains  an  excellent  compressed 
digest,  and  will  sntlice  for  the  needs  of  those  who  can 
ill  aflbrd  the  large  edition,  or  who  can  put  but  little 
time  on  the  study  of  this  subject.  One  or  another 
of  these  three  editions  is,  however,  little  less  than 
a  necessary  prertcpiisite  for  the  pi'oli table  study  of 
textual  criticism. 

The  compression  with  which  the  evidence  for  the 
various   readings  is  given  in  the  digests    makes    the 
notes  of  a  critical  edition  appear  little  less  than  in- 
soluble enigmas  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  and  renders  it 
necessary  to  give  the  Ijoginner  some  hints  as  to  their 
use.     Let  us  take  a.  sample  note  at  random.     We  open 
Tischendorf's  eighth  edition  at  Mark  i.  11,  and  find 
his  text  to  run  :   kol  (fnovy  €k  tCjv  ovf)ai'Q)v'  av  ^i>  utos 
fxov  6  dyuTriryro?,   Iv  (rot  (.v^oKYjcrd.      On  tliL* 'the  notes 
stand  as  follows:—      'J,fi\tfJ^^.,    ^X^*^ 
.  f'  llfcjiMvq  cum  N*D  (V--  mt).  .  ''!  ^tn  Ti  add  iyevero  -  /./ 
'^     /cum  N-^AULP  uncii  al.fciie^  omn  iti'^  (sed  b  de  ^'  '  %' ' " 
,  '%^adofact(t  est)  vg  cop  syrV'.|*  al ;  item  iCvenlt  voxf,^-    ■  y~ 
r  ^'.  f  vox  venit  ;   28.  2l^''  g^-  yjKovirOy]   post   ovp.  (  :rj\It       ^  "'\ 
KUL  i8ou  c/)<f).   c.   T.   ovf).  Xeyovcra,    Lc  Kat   cfiawyjv  c^  u^^   /i^ 
\^vp.  y€V€(rOai)^\  €v  (tol  (Gb.)  cum  nBD-''  LPA  1.  i^.  ''^  -f 

22.  33.  Qd  al  plusS'Hac  ff 2'!  (et.  fi'i  ut^'''^)  g^-  1  v^^-^f  *'"'""' 


plusS'Hac  ff2-;(et.  fi'i  ut^-''^)  g^ 
^j^pschw  s.yj.scii  ,,^1)  text  .xvni^'*    {cth  go  .  .  .  9  ev  0)  cum 

Am   unc"  'd^.pl  b  d  {in  qaciii  conijdaciii)  g^'  (f 
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qvi  mihl  heufi  couiplacmsti)   ::  itn  Mt^  ci/  o-oi  et. 

Lc ;    cf  et.  cvijf.   Ehion.   ad   ]\rt  ."?,   17  |  cvSo/cr/o-a 
cum   NABD-XLMirn  al  pi  .  .  .  D^EFHVFA 

al  pin  r/i'8()K."  '-     'f  ^v/.,,,  c^^A/^^i'.'-*  A 

^^•^\^  Wo  ol)servo  tlist  tlint  the  limgnage  of  tlie  notes  is 

JXjtv^'  '  Latin,  l)ut  tliat  cveiy  woi'd  is  al)lii'eviated  whidi  can 
^.^>f.4bo  abbreviated,  and  tlie  compression  goes  so  far  as 
^'  to  omit  even  tl>e  point  wliidi  nsually  stands  at  tlie  end 

of  a  contracted  word.  Wo  note  next  tliat  a  vertical 
line,  tluis  | ,  divides  between  notes  on  diflerent  words  ; 
so  tliat  tbere  are  tliree  separate  no':es  on  verse  11, — one 
on  (fiO)vt'i,  one  on  iv  a-oi,  and  one  on  evSoKrja-a.  A  series 
of  points,  thus  .  .  .,  marks  the  transition  from  the 
e\ ideiice  for  one  leading  to  that  for  a  rival  reading. 
Next  we  note  that  the  testimony  is  cited  by  means  of 
syml)()]s,  either  letters  or  numerals,  representing  the 
witnessing  documents,  the  full  names  of  which  would 
extend  the  note  to  unmanageable  proportions,  as  well 
as  present  so  poor  a  mai'k  for  the  eye  .as  to  double 
the  labour  of  using  the  digest.  The  abbreviations  of 
Ijatin  words  as  well  as  all  syml)ols  peculiar  to  this 
book  are  explained  in  a  preliminary  list  pretixed  to 
the  volume.  With  this  much  of  explanation  we  may 
manage  to  read  the  cypher  before  us  thus  : — 

"  cf>wvr)  [Le.  without  any  verb,  as  the  latter  half  of 
the  note  tells  us,  is  read  in  the  text  above,  in  accord- 
ance] \\'ith  [the  testimony  of  the  following  witnesses, 
to  wit — ]."  Then  follow  the  symbols  of  the  witnessing 
documents,  two  of  whicli  in  this  case  (those  repre- 
sented by  the  two  caj)ital  letters,  ^<*D)  are  Greek 
manusci'ipts ;  and  the  other  two  each  a  MS,  of  a  Latin 
version.     The  break  made  by  the  row  of  points  indi- 
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cates  the  passugo  ovor  to  the  other  side  of  the  e\  idonce, 
where  we  read  :  "  9  [a  conventioniil  synil)ol,  indic'atin<r 
liere  tlie  editions  of  the  New  Testament  publislied  hy 
Robert  Stephens  in  1550  and  the  Elzevirs  in  1024, 
together  with  those  of  Griosbacli  (|S27)  and  Scholtz 
(18.30)],  Ln.  \iji.  Laohmann's  edition,  1842'',  Ti.  \lo. 
Tisohendorf's  earlier  edition,  1859,  ealled  his  sevenMii 
add  i.ye.veTo  [so  that  they  read  ^oji-r;  eyeVerfj]  with  [tlu' 
follo\,'ing  witnesses,  to  Avit— ]".  Then  again  follows 
tlio  enumeration  of  the  witnesses  by  symbols.  In  this 
case  five  Greek  mannseripts  are  named,  nnder  the 
symbols,  N',  A,  B,  L,  P,  with  the  additional  informa- 
tion that  "  eleven  other  uncials  Yi.e.  Greek  MSS. 
written  throughout  in  large  letters]  and  nearly  all 
other"  Greek  MSS.  join  in  this  testimony.  With  the 
symbol  "if  "  the  enumeration  of  the  versions  com- 
raenees,  this  symbol  representing  the  "  Itala,"  or  Old 
Latin  version,  while  the  '  tells  us  that  the  statement 
liere  made  holds  good  of  most  [j^Ierisqite)  of  its  ]MSS. 
la  02>position  to  the  one  cited  (under  the  symbol  il'--) 
on  tlie  other  side.  The  divergent  reading  of  the  Old 
Latin  MS.,  b,  is  then  particularly  stated  in  parentheses, 
and  the  enumeration  proceeds  with  the  citation  of  the 
Vulgate  Latin  version  (vg.),  the  Coptic  version  (cop,), 
both  Syriac  versions  (syr°"^)  and  the  intimation  that 
otlier  versions  yet  (al  =  rt///.9)  might  be  added.  Next, 
after  a  semicolon,  more  particular  (piotation  is  given 
of  peculiar  readings  which  yet  appear  to  make  for 
the  insertion  of  cyfrcro,  viz.,  "  Likewise  [the  Old  Latin 
MS.]  a  [reads]  renit  vox,  [the  Old  Latin  MS.]  f,  vox 
venit."  After  another  semicolon  other  peculiar  read- 
ings are  given,  thus  :     "  [Two  Greek  MSS.  written  in 
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small  letters  and  cited  as]  28.  2''®,  [and  one  Old  Latin 
MS.  cited  as]  g^-  [road]  rjKova-Or]  after  oiy)[(Jira>r]." 
Finally,  in  parentheses,  the  parallel  passages  from 
Matthew  and  Luke  are  given  as  brielly  ms  possible, 
and  wo  find  ourselves  against  the  perpen<licular  lino 
which  tells  us  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  tliis  note. 

The  next  note  concerns  the  reading  iv  (rot,  and  tolls 
us  : — **  €v  (Tin  ([('onimi'iulod  also  by]  Griosbacli),  [is  read 
above  in  accordance]  with  [the  testimony  of  the  follow- 
ing uncial  manuscripts  of  the  Gi'oek  Testament,  \i/., 
those  cited  by  the  symbols]  XjIjjD-^LjPjA,  [and  the 
following,  written  in  small  letters,  viz.,  those  citod  by 
the  synd)ols]  1,  13,  22,  33,  69,  and  more  than  25 
others,  [as  well  as  of  the  following  M.SS.  of  tlie  Old 
Latin  version,  viz.,  those  cited  as]  a,  c,  fl'-*,  (also  [ot.  = 
etiani],  apparently  iP-,)  g-,  1,  the  Vulgate  Latin  ^■ersion, 
the  Coptic  version  according  to  Schwartze's  edition, 
the  Syriac  version  according  to  Schaaf's  edition  [of 
the  Peshitto],  the  text  of  the  Syrian  version  according  »nL-, 
to  White's  edition  [of  the  Harclean],  the  Armenian 
version  according  to  Zohrab's  edition,  the  _h]thiopic 
version,  and  the  Gothic  version."  At  this  place  wo 
reach  the  points,  and  pass  over  to  the  reading  and 
evidence  on  the  contrary  part :—"  Stephens,  1550, 
Elzevir,  1621,  Scholtz  and  Griosbach's  text  [all  this  is 
included  in  the  sign  ^]  [read]  cv  o)  with  A,r,ll,  and 
eight  other  uncial  and  most  other  Greek  ]\1SS.,  [as 
well  as  with  the  Old  Latin  MSS.  cited  as]  b,  d  ([\\hich 
latter  reads]  in  queni  com.jdacitl),  g'*  (f  [reads]  tpii 
mihi  bene  couiplacuistl)'"  The  information  is  then 
added  that  the  parallel  in  Matthew  roads  eu  w,  while 
in  Luke  er  (tol  is  read,  to  which  is  added  :    '*  Compare 
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also  the  Ebionito  Gospol  [as  quoted  in  the  note]  at 
Matt.  iii.  17,"  whore,  sure  enough,  we  lind  a  long 
quotation  from  this  npoory[)hal  book,  taken  from 
Epiphanius. 

The  tliird  note  is  briefer,  nnd  only  tells  ns : 
''cvtWr/o-a  [is  read  above]  with  [the  uneial  MSS.] 
S,  A,  B,  D*,  K,  li,  M,  U,  II,  and  most  others,  while  [the 
uncial  MSS.]  D^,  E,  F,  H,  V,  T,  A,  and  very  many 
others  [i-ead]  rjvSoKrja-a."  The  diiierence,  it  will  bo 
observed,  turns  on  the  i)resence  or  absence  of  the 
augment. 

The  reader  has  probal)ly  not  waded  through  this 
explanation  of  tliese  notes  without  learning  something 
more  than  the  men^  knack  of  unravelling  their  con- 
tractions and  extending  their  implications.  He  has 
learned,  doubtless,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  Greek 
manuscripts,  the  one  written  in  large  letters  and  cited 
by  capital  letters  as  symbols,  and  the  other  written 
in  small  letters  and  cited  by  numerals  as  symbols. 
Above  all  else,  however,  he  is  likely  to  have  learned 
that  digests  •f  readings  are  useless  to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  the  things  digested.  He  has  not  read 
even  these  few  notes  without  feeling  that  he  must 
know  something  about  these  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions and  fathers  (for  it  is  a  mere  chance  that  no 
fatlier  is  quoted  on  Mark  i.  11),  if  he  is  to  deal  with 
their  testimony.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  he 
is  the  better  prepared  by  a  sight  of  the  digest  to  go 
with  us  in  our  next  step,  and  learn  something  a.bout 
our  thi'Cf  classes  of  witnesses. 
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1.    GllKEK  ArANrsfMllPT.S  OK  TITK  Nf^W  TksTAMKNT. 

Tho  most  .isioiiishiiii,'  iliiiifj  jihout  tlio  mann^^cripis 
of  (lie  Now  TostiinuMit  is  (licir  <xr(>at  iimulti'i' :  as  has 
already  hoeii  intiinatcMl,  (piitc  two  thousand  of  them 
liavo  beou  (•alal()«,nu'(l  iij)()ii  the  lists, — a  nninhci' 
alto<ifoth(n'  out  of  pro})oi'tioii  to  what  anti<[uity  lias 
})roserved  for  other  ancient  hooks.  TJie  oldest  of  ' 
them  was  written  ahout  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  the  youngest  after  the  New  Testament  had 
been  put  into  print.  The  products  of  so  many  ages, 
they  differ  among  themselves  in  numerous  particulai's  : 
the  material  on  which  they  are  written,  the  character 
in  which  they  are  written,  the  divisions  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  text  or  indicated  on  the 
mai'gin,  the  punctuation  they  have  received,  and  the 
like.  The  oldest  copy  that  has  survived  to  (mr  day, 
it  will  be  observed,  was  made  quite  two  centuries  or 
two  centuries  and  a  hfilf  after  the  latest  book  of  the 
New  Testament  w  as  given  to  the  world.  There  can 
aiise  no  question  among  them,  therefore,  as  to  the 
autograplis  of  the  .  .cred  books.  However  we  may 
account  for  it,  the  {lutographs  disappeared  very  early ; 
perhaps  the  brittleness  of  the  papyrus  (2  John  12) 
on  which  they  Avere  written  and  the  constant  use  to 
which  they  were  put,  combined  with  the  evil  fortunes 
of  a  persecuted  Church  and  a  piety  which  kiiew 
nothing  of  the  sacredness  of  lelics,  to  destroy  t^em 
very  rapidly.  At  any  rate,  except  in  a  rhetorical 
burst  of  a  TertuUian,  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  the 
primitive  Church,  and  an  Irena^us  and  an  Origen  were, 
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like  us  of  to-day,  foi'ciid  to  tk'pend  soluly  on  tlio  oldest 
and  most  JK^t'unito  t'opies. 

J 11  attonn)tin<,f  to  olassity  this  viist  iiiiiss  of  iiiuteriiil, 
tlio  lirst  uiid  shiii'pt'st  lino  that  is  drawn  t'oncerns 
itsolf  w'itli  thu  contents  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
separates  those  which  give  a  continuous  text — of 
whatever  extent — from  those  that  contain  only  the 
Church  lessons  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  The 
latter  are  called  "  Lectionaries,"  and  number  several 
hundreds,  dating  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  and 
even  seventeenth  centuries ;  they  form  a  subordinate 
class  of  manuscripts,  which  will  engage  our  attention 
at  a  later  point.  The  continuous  manuscripts  are 
nuich  more  numerous,  but  diller  greatly  among  th(;m- 
selves  in  the  extent  of  their  contents.  Only  a  few 
contain  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  some  are 
fcmall  fragments  that  pieserve  only  a  few  verses  or 
even  words.  Most  of  them,  doubtless,  never  con- 
tained the  entire  New  Testament,  but  were,  when 
complete,  manuscri})ts  of  one  or  more  of  the  portions 
into  which  the  bulkiness  of  a  written  copy  and  the 
costliness  of  hand-made  volumes  caused  tlie  New 
Testament  to  be  divided  in  early  times.  This  circum- 
istance  leads  to  the  apportioning  of  our  extant  manu- 
scripts into  classes,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  that  tlun'  contain  ;  and  following  the 
indications  of  the  eaily  custom,  the  New  Testament  is 
divided,  for  critical  purposes,  into  four  sections — viz. 
(1)  the  Gospels,  (2)  the  xVctsand  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
(3)  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  (4)  the  Apocalypse. 
The  manuscripts  for  each  of  these  sections  are  counted 
separately,    and    symbols    assigned    to    them    inde- 
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jjendently.     It  hence  happens  that  when  a  manuscript 
contains  more  than  one  section  it  inay  be  represented 
by  different  symbols  in  its  several  parts,  while  con- 
versely  the    same   symbol    may   represent    different 
manuscripts    in    the    several    sections.       Thus,    for 
example,  D  in  the  Gospels  is  Codex  Bezje,  while  I)  in 
Paul  is  Codex  Claromontanus,  a  related  but  entirely 
different  manuscript ;  B  in  the  Gospels  is  the  Great 
Codex  Vaticanus,  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  of  our 
manuscripts,  while   B  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  late 
and    inferior  Codex  Vaticanus    20G6  ;    on  the  other 
hand,  A  of  the   Gospels  is  the  same  codex  asGin 
Paul ;  and  13  is  the  same  with  33  of  the  Gospels  and 
17  of  Paul ;  and  69  of  the  Gospels  is  the  same  as  31  of 
Acts,  37  of  Paul,  and  14  of  the  Apocalypse.     On  the 
other  hand,  X.  A.  and  C  represent  the  same  codices 
throughout  {E^ ' four  parts,  and  1,  3,  5,  0,  etc.,  are  :he 
same  codices  in  the   Gospels,   Acts  and   Paul.     The 
list  for  each  of  the  four  parts  is  redacted,  in  a  word, 
in  entire  independence   of  the  others,  and  must  be 
treated  independently.     The  conveniences  that  arise 
from  this  arrangement  are  manifold ;  while  very  small 
inconvenience  results,  except  when  we  wish  to  speak 
of  a  manuscript  in  a  context  that  gives  no  hint  of 
the   portion    of    the    New   Testament    to   which    it 
belongs.     Usually  it  is  easy  to  use  its  name  in  such 
cases  ;  when  this  is  inconvenient,  a  kind  of  shorthand 
method  of  distinguishing  it  has  been  suggested,  which 
consists  in  placing  a  small  numeral  at  the  bottom  (not 
at  the  top,  like  an  exponent, — this  means  something 
very  different)  of  the  symboi,  designating  it  as  the 
second,  third,  ov  fourth  manuscript  of  that  symbol  in 
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the  lists,  the  parts  being  counted,  of  course,  from  the 
Gospels  on.      Thus,  D  without  numei-al  means  Codex 
Bezie,  which  contains  the  Grospels  and  Acts ;  and  D^ 
Codex  (.*laromontanus,  which  contahis  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.     In  lik(^  manner  E  means  Codex  Basiliensis  of 
the  (jiospels,  while  E^,  means  Codex  Laudianus  35  of 
the  Acts,  and  E.,  Codex  Sangermanensis  of  Paul.     Or 
again,  B  is  the  Great  Codex  Yaticanus,  and  includes 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Paul,  while  Bo  is  Codex  Vati- 
canus  20G6,   and  contains  the  Apocalypse.     Another 
method  of  somewhat  more  clumsily  securing  the  same 
result  is  to  place  at  the  top  of  the  symbol  an  abbrevi- 
ated indication  of  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
in  which  the    manuscript  beai's  this   symbol,    thus : 
]3apoc.^  ])cvv.  uct.^  ly  paui^  j^j^ J  ^j^g  j^j^g^   ^^  ^^^cl^  distinguish- 
ing marks  are  needed  In  citing  the  manuscripts  in  the 
direct  business  of  textual  criticism,  for  which  purpose 
their  classification  and    symbolising  were   invented : 
the  passage  that  is  under  discussion  determines  the 
section,  and  the  bare  symbol  is  suliicient  to  identify 
each  manuscript. 

Another  sharp  division  line  that  separates  the 
manuscripts  into  great  and  well-marked  classes  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  character  or  handwriting  in 
V.  hich  they  are  written.  By  this  divisioxi  the  manu- 
scripts are  parted  into  two  very  unequal  bodies,  called 
respectively  "  Uncial  MSS."  and  "  Minuscule  (or, 
more  improperly  and  confusingly,  '  Cursive ')  MSS." 
The  former  includes  all  those  manuscripts,  less  than 
a  hundred  in  number,  which  are  written  throughout 
in  that  kind  of  half-capital  character  which  is  techni- 
cally known  as  uncial;  they  are  designated  in  the 
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lists  and  cited  in  the  digests  by  the  capital  letters  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebi-ew  alphabets  as  symbols : 
A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  r,  A,  H,  n,  2,  etc.,  n.  The  latter  class 
includes  all  other  manuscripts,  al)out  two  thousaiid 
in  number,  all  of  which  are  written  in  a  character 
that  more  closely  resembles  the  small  letters  of  our 
ordinarily  printed  Greek  and  hence  is  appropriately 
called  minuscule  (or  more  improperly,  cursive) ;  they 
are  designated  in  the  lists  and  cited  in  the  digests 
chiefly  by  Arabic  numerals  as  symbols  :  1,  2,  3,  4, 
527,  etc.  The  importance  of  this  classification  resides 
not  so  much  in  its  great  formal  convenience  as  in  the 
fact  that  it  separates  the  manuscripts  according  to 
their  age.  No_known  uncial  MS.  of  the  continuous 
text  was  written  later  than  the  tenth  century,  and  no 
known  minuscule  (cursive)  was  written  earlier  than 
,  the  ninth  ;  so  that  the  tenth  century  forms  a  sharp 
:  division  line  between  the  two  classes.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  minuscule  hand  in  the  ninth  century  is  not 
only  proved  by  the  earliest  dated  l)ooks  existing  in 
that  hand — viz..  Codex  481  of  the  Gospels,  dated  7th 
May,  835,  the  Bodleian  Euclid,  dated  888,  and  the 
Bodleian  Plato,  dated  895 — but  is  oddly  illustrated  by 
Godex  A  of  the  Gospels,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
ninth  century,  and  ifs  written  partly  in  uncials  and 
partly  in  minuscules.  Nevertheless,  few  specimens 
of  the  minuscide  hand  of  the  ninth  century  exist 
among  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament.  In  the 
tenth  centiiry-  -  they  become  numerous,  and  in  the 
eleventh  they  have  entirely  displaced  uncial  codices 
fdv  the  continuous  text ;  though  the  conservatism  of 
ecclesiastical   institutiims  is  illustrated    by    the   con- 
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tinunnce  of  the  uncial  hand  in  use  for  the  lectionaries 
through  the  eleventh  century,  of  which  a.i;'e  even 
iniportnnt  dated  copies  exist.  By  this  classitication 
there  are  thus  set  apart  from  one  another  <Jie  few, 
old,  uncial  copies,  and  the  many,  late,  minuscule  co[)ies, 
and  a  separate  set  of  symbols  assigned  to  each.  Even 
in  the  brief  digests  we  may  see-  these  two  bodies  of 
codices  marshalled  in  separate  regiments,  as  it  wei-e, 
and  are  enabled  to  estimate  them  accordingly  at  a 
glance. 

The  chronological  effect  of  classifying  codices  by 
the  handwriting  employed  in  them  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  handwriting,  like  language  and  all  else 
human,  is  subject  to  gradual  change  and  undei-goes 
historical  development,  so  that  its  stages  of  giowth 
mark  progressive  epochs.  In  the  development  of 
the  Greek  book-hand  three  sti'ongly  marked  stages 
are  to  be  distinguished, — the  stages  of  Capitals, 
Uncials,  and  Minuscules.  But  contemporary  with 
these  book-hands  there  was  also  in  use,  running 
in  parallel  development,  a  current  or  cursive  hand 
for  the  more  familiar  and  rapidly  written  documents 
of  business  or  private  life.  And  it  was  this  cursive 
hand  that  became  the  real  parent  of  each  new 
book-hand,  so  that  from  the  cursive  capitals  grew  up 
the  uncial  book-hand,  and  from  the  cursive  uncials 
the  minuscule  book-hand.  The  development  was 
alwaA's,  thus,  the  resultant  of  the  co-working  of  two 
forces,  one  pushing  towards  ease  in  writing,  the  other 
towards  ease  in  reading, — the  one  securing  fluency, 
the  other  legiljility.  Next  after  these,  the  most 
poweiful    force    that    ailecl-cd    the    development    of 
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writi'ig  seems  to  have  been  clianjyje  in  the  material 
on  which  tlie  writing  was  wrought.  The  lapidaiy 
ca[)itals,  tl\e  angular  shapes  of  which  wei-e  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  became  graceful, 
light,  curved  uncials  when  written  with  a  pointed 
reed  on  the  friable  substance  of  the  papyrus-paper, 
which  constituted  the  usual  material  of  T)ooks  in  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following  the 
commencement  of  our  era.  These  semi-cursive,  rapid 
and  light  lines  were  no  sooner  transferred  to  the 
hard,  smooth  surface  of  vellum  than  they  acquired 
the  Hrmness  and  regularity  wliich  makes  tlie  book- 
hand  A  our  earliest  vellum  manuscripts  (about  the 
fourtli  century  a.d.)  the  most  beautiful  known; 
although  it  began  to  degenerate  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  under  the  temptation  which  the  smooth  surface 
offered  to  broaden  and  coarsen  the  strokes.  Once  more, 
so  soon  as  the  uncial  cursive  of  common  life  was 
transferred  from  the  papyrus  of  busijie^s  writings  to  the 
v^um  of  books,  it  acquired  flrainess  and  regularity, 
anoBecame  the  beautiful  minuscule  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries, — only,  however,  to  enter  in  its  turn  on 
a  long  course  of  gradual  change  and  debasement.  No 
Greek  writing  has  come  down  to  us  in  capitals ;  they 
are  contined  in  extant  1)o()ks  to  titles,  supei'scriptions, 
ami  tlie  like.  The  earliest  extant  remains  of  Greek 
literature  and  of  Greek  private  wiiting  alike  (second 
century  «.(;.)  present  us  with  truly  uncial  writing, 
but  with  an  uncial  which  is  as  yet  so  largely  cursive 
as  to  hint  of  a  recent  origin.  The  uncials  reach 
theirjiighejit.-iifiaulyj  so  far  as  our  monuments  allow 
us  to  trace  them,  about  the  fourth  century  A.D. ;  and 
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the  gradual  clianges  which  they  undergo,  the  coarsen- 
ing tliat  canio  in.  in  the  sixth  century,  tlie  oblong 
and  oval  shapes  that  were  introduced  together  with  a 
sloping  writing  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  like, 
are  among  the  most  trustworthy  guides  of  the 
paliuographer  in  determining  the  age  of  a  manuscript. 
In  like  maimer  the  growth  of  the  minuscule  hand  is 
traceable  through  four  marked  and  many  less  striking 
changes  that  furnish  landmarks  to  the  student.  The 
details  must  bo  left  to  works  on  pala'ogi'aphy ;  and  it 
will  suillce  for  us  to  have  indicated  them  thus  briefly, 
while  we  insist  only  on  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  uncmils  and  minuscules  as  great  classes, — the 
former  embracing,  in  general,  the  Biblical  manu- 
scripts written  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century, 
and  the  latter  those  written  from  the  tenth  century 
until  the  printing-press  put  a  stop  to  hand-copying 
altogether. 

As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  very  material  on 
which  a  manuscript  is  written  may  become  of  import- 
ance as  a  criterion  of  its  age.  It  is  perhaps  certain 
that  the  New  Testament  autographs  were  written 
on  the  paper  made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrus  (cf. 
2  John  12),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
literary  vehicle  of  the  time.  This  paper  could  be 
manufactured  in  small  slieets  only,  which  were  glued 
together  at  the  side  edges  into  long  ribbons,  thus 
forming  rolls,  and  then  written  upon  with  a  reed  pen 
in  short  columns  running  across  the  roll,  a  column  to 
each  of  the  original  shee';S.  To  "  open  "  such  a  book 
was  simply  to  roll  up  the  long  ribbon  at  one  end, 
simultaneously  allowing   it  to   unroll   at  the   other  • 
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tlius  a  long  succession  of  short,  narrow  columns,  corre- 
sponding to  our  pages,  would  pass  before  the  eye  of 
the  reader  in  a  not  inconvenient  arrangement.  This 
papyrus-book  seems  to  have  been  in  use  pretty 
universally  during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  papyrus  continued  to  be  used  by  Greek  scribes 
as  a  writing  material  as  late  as  the  ninth  century. 
No  very  enrly  papyrus  mjinuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  have  come  down  to  us  ;  some  meagre  frag- 
ments of  the  tifth  century  containing  a  few  words 
from  1  Corinthians  (cited  as  Q),  and  a  seventh  (?) 
century  fragment  of  Luke's  Gospel,  possibly  from  a 
lectionary,  brought  to  light  by  Wesserly  in  1882, 
are  about  all  that  we  have  as  yet  knowledge  of, 
although  it  is  understood  that  there  are  more  among 
the  Fayiim  papyri  at  Vienna.  The  columnar 
arrangement  of  our  oldest  New  Testament  manu- 
scripts or  vellum  api^ears  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the 
appearance  of  an  open  papyrus  roll  and  a  witness  to 
a  desire  to  retain  on  vellum  the  familiar  appearance 
of  a  many-columned  sheet  of  papyrus.  Codex  {<  has 
fouiUioliUQns  to  each  page,  so  that  at  every  opening 
it  offers  a  view  of  eight  narrow  parallel  columns. 
Code,x  B  hii.s.  three  jcfiliimns  to  a  page,  and  several 
manuscripts  have_ty-o.  When  vellum  took  the  place  of 
papyrus  as  a  literary  vehicle,  the  stiffness  of  the  new 
material,  which  lent  itself  ill  to  rolling,  necessitated 
a  change  in  the  form  of  the  book,  which  now  became 
a  **  codex,"  or,  in  other  words,  assumed  the  form  of 
bound  leaves  as  in  our  ordinary  books.  Papyrus 
leaves  are  rarely  found  so  bound,  and  always  inter- 
leaved with  vellum  at  intervals,  to  give  stability  to 
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the  whole.  (Jottoii  paper  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Western  world  in  the  t-i.ghth  centiiry ;  the  first  speci- 
men of  a  New  Testament  manuscript  written  on  it  is  a 
lectionary  of  the  ninth  century.  It  did  not,  howevfjr, 
become  a  serious  rival  of  i)archment  until  it  was 
itself  largely  displaced  by  rng  or  linen  paper,  which 
was  introduced  in  perhaps  the  twelfth  century,  and 
came  into  general  use  in  the  fourteenth^  although 
parchment  was  never  entirely  displaced  until  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  Occasionally  {(i.<j.  Codjx 
Leicestrensis)  parchment  and  jiaper  botii  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  book. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  vellum  books  the 
practice  more  or  less  prevailed  of  supplying  parch- 
ment for  new  books  by  washing  out  the  writing 
from  old  sheets,  which  were  thus  made  available  for 
renewed  use.  So  destructive  of  literary  monuments 
did  this  occasionally  become  that  it  was  necessary 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  for  instance,  to 
forbid  the  destruction  of  perfect  manuscripts  of 
tlie  Scriptures  or  the  Fathers  by  a  synodal  decree. 
The  passage  of  time  brings  out  again,  perhaps~T)y  a 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  though  often  very 
faintly,  the  lines  of  the  older  writing  in  such  twice- 
written  codices — unless,  indeed,  the  erasui'e  was  per- 
formed by  s  )me  such  perfect  method  as  rubbing  down 
the  softened  sin-face  of  the  vellum  itself  with  pumicc- 
stcme.  Such  codices  are  called  "  codices  rescripti,"  or 
"  12alimpsests,"  and  some  of  our  most  valuable  texts, 
classical  and  Biblical  alike,  are  of  this  kind.  For 
example,  the  precious  Qojex   Fplmaeim  jiJ^  so 

called  because  the   top  (later)   writing  contains    the 
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works  .)f  J^]phrem  tlie  Syrian,  is  a  palimpsest  of  a 
fifth-ccntury  New  Testament  (cited  as  C).  So  also 
Codex  Z  at  Dublin  consists  of  some  very  valuable 
sixth-century  fragments  of  Matthew  peeping  out  from 
beneath  some  patristic  writings.  T^'-  H,  R,  W^'- "  ^-  are 
other  New  Testament  examples.  The  deciphering  of 
such  erased  writing  is  a  difHcult  and  painful  task, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  chemical  mixtures  for 
bringing:  out  the  faint  lines. 
^/  The    dilliculty   of    oonsultirg   a   manuscript   New 

Testament  in  the  earliest  ages  was  largely  increased  by 
the  total  lack  of  all  those  aids  to  tj\e  eye  which  later 
editing  has  gradually  invented,  and  introduced  into 
or  attached  to  the  text.  The  earliest  manuscripts, 
and  no  doubt  the  antograplis,  woi'e  written  even 
without  divisions  between  the  woi'ds.  The  unbroken 
succession  of  letters  ran  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  each  line,  and  the  division  of  these  letters  into 
words,  clauses,  sentences,  and  paragraphs,  was  left  to 
the  ijood  sense  of  each  individual  reader.  Each 
book  of  tlie  New  Testament,  by  this  arrangement, 
stood  as  a  single  word,  and,  at  each  opening  of  the 
papyrus  roll  or  vellum  codex,  a  series  of  solid  columns 
alone  confronted  the  eye.  The  dilliculty  which  an 
unti'ained  eye  would  lind  in  reading  such  a  text  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the  readers  of  that 
day,  but  it  is  obvious  that  reading  was  a  severer 
task  under  such  circumstances  than  it  is  now. 
Let  the  student  exercise  himself  in  dividing  into 
its  words  and  clauses  the  following  passage,  the 
lino  divisions  of  which  are  those  of  Codex  Vaticanus 
(B)  :- 
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ApXHToyeYArreAiOY 
•  YXYYlOYeYKA0cocr6 

rPAnTMGNTOJHCAIATa) 
npO(t)HTH  I^OYAHOCTeA 

AcoTONArreAoNMOY 
nponpocconoYcoYoc 

KATACKGYAC6ITHN0A() 
COYt|)C0NHBOC0NTOC 

\\'o  li:iv(i  no  moans  of  discovoriiii^  wlu^i  oditorial 
care  began  to  he  e\[)en(le(l  in  inventing  lielps  to  easy 
reading  and  introducing  them  into  these  unbroken 
colunnis.  No  existing  manuscript  is  wliolly  without 
sucli  lielps,  although  the  oldest  have  them  rarely 
and  fitfully.  Even  our  oldest  manuscript,  Codex 
Vaticanus  (B),  Avhi(th  comes  to  us  from  the  early  fourth 
century,  occasionally  marks  a  break  in  the  sense  by 
a  point  at  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  letter  or  by 
a  little  blank  space,  and  begins  a  new  paragr;  [)li  r>ow 
aiul  then  by  allowing  the  first  letter  of  the  line  to 
project  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  column.  But 
it  has  no  capital  letters,  no  divisions  between  the 
words,  no  further  punctuation,  no  breathings,  no 
accents.  Our  next  oldest  manuscript.  Codex  8inaiti- 
cus  ({<),  which  also  is  as  old  as  the  fourth  centuiy, 
allows  the  letter  that  l)egins  the  new  paragraph  to 
stand  entirely  outside  the  column,  and,  like  B,  has  a 
single  point  irregularly  for  punctuation  ;  but  it,  too, 
lactks  all  breithings,  accents,  further  punctuation, 
and  divisions  between  words.  In  Codex  Alexandiinus 
(A),  of  the  fifth  century,  capitals  (that  is,  larger 
letters  than  those  in  the  text)  occur  in  the  margin 
at  the  beginning  of    paragraphs.      In  Codex  Claro- 
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iiiontamis  (D^,),  of  the  sixth  century,  although  the 
text  is  continuous,  tlie  words  aro  divided  in  the 
inscriptions  and  suhscriptions  of  the  several  books. 
I?rcathin,irs  and  accents  do  not  occur  until  later  ;  the 
latter  probably  not  unlil  the  eijuhlb  century.  Thus 
fjfraduiilly  t]\e  text  took  u[>on  itself  more  and  more  of 
the  helps  to  easy  reailini,'  whicli  are  now  in  universal 
use,  until  the  later  miiuiscul(\s  were  furnished  almost 
as  fully  as  modern  printed  co[>i('s. 

The  most  interesting  attempt  of  early  times  to 
provide  a  handy  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
account  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  was  that 
made  by  Euthalius,  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  who 
pul)l!shed  an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in 
A.T).  4r)S,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a  similar  edition 
ol'  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  His  editions 
fui-nished  a  complete  system  of  prologues,  prefaces, 
lists  of  (piotations  sacred  and  profane  found  in  the 
books,  and  catalogues  of  chaj)ters  and  ecclesiastical 
h^'tions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  lections  and 
chapters  were  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  text 
itself,  where  also  every  tiftieth  line  (or  rrTt'xos)  was 
indicated  by  its  appropriate  numeral.  Whether  he 
also  broke  up  the  text  into  short  lines  of  varied 
length  designed  to  aid  in  public  reading — each  line 
(called  "colon*'  or  "  comma  ")  forming  a  sense-clause 
— is  more  doubtful,  but  appears  possible.  At  all 
events,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  ccmfuse  tJio 
a-Tix^M,  which  Euthalius  certainly  accurately  counted 
and  nund)ered,  with  the  cola  or  commata  with  whicli 
he  may  also  have  busied  himself.  Just  as  the  "  em  " 
of  a  rnrxlern  printing  oflice  is  a  fixed  aflair  and  the 
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unit  of  mensnveniftnt  foi*  tlio  work  done  by  the 
compositor,  so  in  niuMcnt  tiinos  tlie  aTi;^o9  was  a 
line  of  set  length,  fU'f'()r(hn<jf  to  tlie  ininiiwr  of  which 
ijichidcd  in  ;niy  writin<if,  in  whatc\or  Hnedcn^'ths  it 
was  actnnlly  written,  tlio  k^n;Li'(h  of  tlie  hook  was 
estimated  and  the  pay  ot  the  serihe  calculated. 
I'he  actual  len<j;th  of  the  standard  (rrei'k  a-ri^o^ 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  average  hexameter 
line:  and  it  is  a]>])arent  at  once  that  accurately  to 
estimate  these  and  mark  every  tiftieth  one  on  the 
margin  of  New  Testament  MSS.  presented  a  means 
of  referring  to  each  passage  wliich  would  be  in- 
dependent of  the  form  of  the  particular  manuscript. 
The  name  (Tri;(os  was  often  applied  also  to  the  comma 
()r_col.on,  which  diil'ered  from  the  frrt;^)?,  technically 
so  called,  not  only  in  having  to  do  with  the  sense,  but 
also  in  being  of  varied  length.  It  was  to  the  writhigs 
of  the  orators  and  other  books  nmch  used  in  public 
reading  that  tlu'  colon-writing  was  lirst  ap})lied. 
Thence  it  was  taken  over  into  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Jerome  proposed  to  introduce  it 
into  the  prophets.  Whethei-  Euthalius  introduced  it 
into  the  New  Testament  or  adopted  it  into  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  books  or  not,  it  tirst  appears  in 
extant  New  Testament  codices  not  long  after  his  time. 
The  great  exam})les  of  it  are  Codex  Bezai  (D)  of 
the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  its  companion,  Codex 
Claromontainis  (Dg)  <^t  ^1^^  Pauline  Epistles,  as  well 
as  Ilg  of  Paul.  As  these  clause-lines  varied  much 
in  length,  the  writing  in  such  manuscripts  is  far  from 
compact,  and  much  vellum  is  wasted  ;  hence,  some- 
times these  "irrf/x^t"  ••i'*'   divided  from   one  another 
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l)y  n  point,  mid  tlu^  iiianusciipt  writt(Mi  solidly.     Riich 
a  iiiiiiuiscript  is  K  of  tlio  (}()s{)els. 

Euthiilius  is  not  to  he  ncconntcd  tlu»  inventor  of 
tlio  lessons  or  the  chnptcrs  which  he  ninrked  in  liis 
editions.  lie  nowhere  elainis  to  he  their  author,  and 
lie  records  two  se])ai'ate  schemers  of  chMpter-<livision  in 
the  Acts.  When  the  New  Testanicnt  was  tirst  divided 
into  chapters  ^ve  have  no  data  for  deteiminin*^:. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  already  speaks  of  peric()j)es, 
Tertullian  of  capltida,  and  Dionysins  of  Alexandria, 
of  Ke<^aA.c/,a.  Qui'  oldi'st  manuscripts  already  hear 
them  on  tlu^ir  martrins,  and  have  inherited  them 
from  a  past  older  than  themselves.  For  example,  the 
chapters  in  Jodex  Vaticanns  (B)  for  Paul's  Epistl(>s 
are  numhcred  con.secutively  thron<^'hout  ^  hook, 
and  althouijh  Ilehrews  stands  immediately  after 
2  Thessalonians  in  the  Codex,  the  numerals  attached 
to  the  chapters  prove  that  they  were  adopted  from 
a  manuscript  in  N\hi('h  TTelirews  stood  next  after 
Clalatians.  Again,  this  same  Codex  (B)  presents  two 
separate  systems  of  chapters  for  Paul  and  the  Acts 
and  Catholic  Epi.stles  alike,  which  could  scarcely  he 
unless  hoth  had  heen  older  than  it.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  chapter-divisions  in  the  Gos})els  is  that 
which  apparently  hecamo  the  c^cnnmonly  accepted  one 
(found  in  A,  C,  N,  11,  Z,  etc.),  aii>l  which  is  called  the 
Ti'rXot  from  the  circumstance  that  the  "titles"  of 
these  chapters  are  gathered  into  tahles  at  the  hegin- 
ning  of  each  Gospel  or  written  at  the  top  or  foot  of 
each  page.  To  these  tltXol  correspond  in  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  the  Ke^a/Veut  of  Euthalius.  A  still 
more  interesting  division  in  the  Go.spels  is  that  which 
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goes  undor  tlio  \\\\\\\(\  of  tlio  EusebiMn  (or  Ammonian) 
sections  miuI  Ensebiiin  cnnons,  the  object  of  wliich 
iippoars  to  liavo  b('(in  liiirnionistic.  Each  Crospol  was 
divided  into  shorter  or  lon^'er  ninnl)ered  sections: 
355  in  MMtthew,  2:^3  in  Mark,  342  in  Luke,  and  232 
in  John.  Tlien  ten  tables  or  lists  wer(^  formed  called 
*' canons,"  the  first  of  which  contnined  all  the  passjip's 
conniion  to  all  four  Gospels;  the  sectond,  tliirtl  and 
fourth  those  common  to  any  pven  three;  tlui  tlfth 
to  th(>  ninth  inclusive  those  common  to  any  two,  and 
the  tenth  those  peculiar  to  (me.  By  attachin;^"  to  the 
ninuber  of  each  section  in  the  margin  of  the  text  the 
number  of  the  list  or  "canon''  to  which  it  belonged, 
a  very  complete  harmonistic  system,  or  at  least  syst(Mn 
of   reference    to   parallel    passages,    ivsulted.       Thus, 

opposite   John    xv.    20  was   A\'ritten 


PA©         131) 


or 


r     "^    3 

whence  we  learn  that  this  is  the  130th  section  of 
John,  and  belongs  to  the  third  canon  ;  on  tui-ufng  to 
the  canons,  the  third  is  found  to  contain  passti ges 
common  to  John,  Matthew,  and  Luke,  and  in  it, 
opposite  John  139  we  tind  ]\[atthew  DO  and  Luke  5S. 
It  is  easy  to  turn  to  these  sections  in  the  text  and 
read  the  parallel  passages  to  John  131).  Codex  A  of 
tlu5  lifth  century  is  the  oldest  codex  that  preserves 
this  system  complete.  (■,  D,  and  many  others,  have 
the  sections,  but  not  the  canons.  Sometimes  the 
liarmonistic  information  is  entered  on  the  m.argin  of 
each  page.  No  codex  which  has  any  part  of  this 
system  at  first  hand  can  be  older  than  Eusebius. 

The  early  history  of  the  lections  drawn  from  the 
Greek  Testament  is  very  obscure.     At  an  esirly  period, 
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hovvevei',  it  became  the  custom  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  each  in  the  margin  of  continuous 
copies  of  the  Greek  Testament,  wliich  wore  thus 
redacted  for  use  in  public  service.  Tliis  was  one  of 
the  cxceUences  of  Eutliahus'  editions.  Tlio  earliest 
MS.  wliich  ])ossesses  a  table  of  the  lessor.s  pr^'tixod  to 
the  text  is  pi-obably  Codex  C*vprius  (K),  of  tlie  ninth 
century  ,  and  the  arrangement  of  such  tables  for  Acts 
and  the  Epistles  is  apparently  claimed  to  himself  l)y 
Euthalius.  Many  Greek  ^ISS.  after  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centiiries  mark  the  beorinniiii;  of    tl\e  lections 

/ 

with  the  word  apx^'}  ^^'   ^    ^^^'  "P^  ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^'"^^  with 

the  word   reXos  or      ,    or  re   inserted   into   the   text, 

re 

but  written  in  coloured,  coiinnonly  vermilion  ink. 
It  became  the  custom  also  to  inseit  in  the  margin 
rubrics  dir':^cting  tlie  substitution  of  words  for  the 
text  as  it  st(jod,  in  the  public  reading.  For  example, 
in  Luke  x.  24  we  read,  "And  behold  a  certai]i  lawyer 
arose,"  but  th.e  margin  directs  us  to  read,  "  A  certain 
law^'er  came  to  Jesus,  tempting  him  and  saying  : 
Master,"  etc.  Ho  at  Luke  x.  22  we  are  directed 
t'>  read,  "And  turning  to  ITis  disci[)les,  lie  said." 
Naturally  enough,  from  these  MSS.  many  erroneous 
readings  crept  out  of  the  margin  into  the  text 
itself.  Codex  7  of  the  Gospels  presents  a  very  per- 
fect specimen  of  a  manuscript  redacted  fcu'  litiu'gical 
use. 

A  glance  like  this  ovei*  the  origin  of  the  various 
divisions  that  liave  been  introduced  into  the  New 
Testament    text    can    scarcely    fail     to    im[)ress    the 
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student  with  the  unauthoritative  character  of  thein 
all.  Le.'Kst  of  all  can  the  ordinary  divisions  of  our 
modern  Bibles  into  chapters  and  verses  bo  permitted 
to  affect  our  free  treatment  of  the  text.  No  one  of 
the  ancient  divisions  found  in  the  manuscripts 
passed  over  into  modern  Bibles.  Our  chaptei's  were 
invented  apparently  by  Stephen  Langton  (►t>122S), 
and  were  first  applied  to  the  1/itin  Vulgate,  only 
thence  finding  their  way  gradually  into  the  printed 
Greek  Testament.  Oui-  verses  were  made  by  Robert 
Stephen  "  inter  equitandum,"  on  a  journey  from  Paris 
to  Geneva,  and  wt;re  first  introduced  into  the  Greek 
Testament  published  by  him  in  1551.  The  insjjired 
text  consists  of  the  simple  succession  of  letters,  and 
must  bo  separated  into  words  and  sections  and  para- 
graphs by  each  scholar  for  himself. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  give  to  the  earlier  MSS. 
any  further  beauty  than  that  which  resulted  from  the 
use  of  the  best  materials  and  the  exquisitely  neat  and 
regular  writing.  The  velb")!  of  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(n)  is  made  from  the  finest  antelope  skin,  and  that 
of  B,  A,  I).,,  N  is  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
it ;  while  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  hand  in 
which  these  manuscripts  are  written  challenge  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders.  Ornamental  capitals  and 
colophons  were,  however,  soon  introduced,  and  red 
ink  was  used  for  variety  in  them  as  well  as  in  various* 
rubrics  and  the  like.  The  most  sumptuous  of  the 
eai'ly  manuscripts  are  the  "  purple  manuscripts," 
the  vellum  of  whieli  is  dyed  purple  or  crimson  and 
the  text  written  upon  it  in  silver  and  gold.  Jerome 
scorted   at  sucii  '' cditiuns  tbi  luxe,'' ns  [xisM^ssing  more 
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external  tsplendour  than  inner  excellence.  Several  of 
the  most  valuable  codices  of  the  Old  Latin  version 
(as,  e.g.,  those  cited  as  h,  f,  e,  i),  as  well  as  the 
famous  Codex  Argenteus  of  the  Gothic  version,  belong 
to  this  class.  The  purple  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment come  mainly  from  the  sixth  century  :  such  are 
N,  S,  ^.  Of  these  2  (Codex  Rossanensis)  is  especially 
noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  adorned  also  with 
a  collection  of  miniatures,  and  is  the  earliest  New 
Testament  manuscript  so  ornamented,  and  shares 
this  honour  with  only  one  other  Biblical  mnnuscript, 
a  purple  codex  of  Genesis  at  Vienna.  The  art  of 
dyeing  MSS.  was  revived  under  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors,  giving  us  a  series  of  minuscule  pui'ples 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  such  as  the  St. 
Petersburg  codex,  lately  published  by  Belsheim,  and 
the  second  purple  codex  discovered  at  Berat  by  the 
Abbe  Batiffol. 

With  these  preliminaiies,  we  may  proceed  next  to 
catalogue  the  Uncial  Manuscripts  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  There  have,  at  the  present  writing,  been 
placed  on  the  lists  some  eighty-nine  of  them  all  told, 
which  are  cited  by  the  following  symbols : — 


¥^-  G  G 


•  Act. 


[« 


j.r;ml  


A]  G"'-   H  H^«t-  H^^'"^' 


J1.2.;{.4.5.(;.7.     Jh      J^       j^Cath.  Taul      ]^      J^Act.  Calli.  Paul 
Paul     M     XT  a.     ATPaul     C\     C\a..h.cA  c.t.g.    ^Paul 


M   W 


N   N'^'   N^'"^!   O   0'-' 


QPl 


Paul 


p    pAct.  Cath.  Paul.  Apoc.  Q   Q^'^^^'   R   I 


3  i'aul 


g   fji  r|^b.c.d.o.f.    rpwoi    JJ   y   -yya.b.c.d.e.f.g.h.  X   Y    Z 

r  A  [  =  G^'^"i]  ©''^•^^•^•'le.f.g.h.  A  H  n  5  $  =  89 
separate  copies.  ^ 


■* 
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N^ 


Ax 


To  these  should  be  added  another  indnding  some 
words  fioiii  1  Tim.  vi.  2  and  iii.  15,  16,  described  by 
Zahn  in  his  Fon>cJmn<je7i  zior  Geschichte  des  X.J\ 
Kanons,  Theil  iii.,  p.  277,  bringing  the  total  up  to  90. 

These  manuscripts  are  distributed  among  the  various 
sections  of  the  New  Testament  as  follows : — 

Uncial  MS8.  of  the  Gospels  : — 

5^  A  B  0  D  E  F  F^  C  H  I^  =^  '^  1^  K  L  M  N  N^^  O 

Qa.b.c.il.c.f.g.    P    Q    J{,    S    X    T'^''^-<l-'^-f-    T^voi    -[J   y 


/ 


/. 


■Yya.b.c.d.o.f.g.h.  X  Y  Z  r  A  0!''b.o.cl.u.f.g.h.   _/\_    S    fj    .^  itA^^ 


Ol 


ry 


Uncial  MS8.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  : — 

X  A  B  C  D  E,  F-  G,  G^  H^  I^'^«  K,  L,  Pg=  U,  iff     ^Z 

of  which  K  does  not  contain  the  Acts,  and 
only  j<  A  B  C  K^  L^  Po  contain  the  Catholic 

Epistles. 

Uncial  MkSS.  of  Paul's  Epistles  :— 

N  A  B  C  D2  E3  F2  F-^  G.  Hg  I^  K2  L2  M2  N2  O2 
0^2  P2  Q2  1^^2  =  20,  to  which  Zahn's  Codex 


is  to  be  added,  maki   g  21.    X   "j 


zy 


(\ 


•^sQ 


Uncial  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypse : — 

N»  A  B,  C  Po  =  5.     / 

They  are  distributed  according  to  the  centuries  in  ^1 

whicli  they  were  written  as  follows  :—  ^  ^  v^^-vw*-  ^umh^"^ 


Uncial  MS8.  of  the  fourth  century  : —  ■•        ,    .    .   ^      r^^tj^^^ 


NB=:2. 


>^^\>^. 


7 


Uncial  M88.  of  the  fifth  century  :— 


l^v 


/ 


f]      A  C  V-''  ■'■  I^  Q  Q2  T  T 


T  Twoi 


10. 


4    •*>" 


i  <-'»■•• 


^^ 


•t* 


«  i-    v 


^#**-  -»-*•* 


.^ 


\h^ 


CWN 


V 


I*"* 


t    .X^i.M'.M' 


(v(* 


8 


4-  V*.     <.*»,<«-«*A»  ,-v  v>_*^»       (i[ 


J.fcA'* 


ur^^-t.^^  -'  '^'-K  'Tf  '^••"^7'" 


_X«-A*«^    £.     V  ,    V     ^    (i 


^    o../ 


1 
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^c.c. 


z 


Uncial  MSS.  of  the  sixth  century : — 

Uncial  MSS.  of  the  seventh  century: — 

Uncial  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century : — 
CB^jE^W^'^  Y  &^  H  =  8. 

^f'  Uncial  MS8.  of  the  ninth  century: — 

E3  F  F,  C^  G3  H.  K  K2  L^  M  Ms  N.,  O  O'^  •  ^  e.  p^ 
Tf  V^V^^-^^e'^  X.r  A  A  11  =  31. 

Uncial  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century : — 

^I  O^'  S  V  (H)'^  =:  G, 

Very  many  of  these  MSS.  are  the  merest  frag- 
ments. {<  alone  contains  the  whole  New  Testament. 
B  contains  the  whole  up  to  the  middle  of  Hebrews, 
and  thence  lacks  part  of  Hebrews,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  Philemon,  and  the  Apocalypse.  A  contains 
all  but  a  few  chapters.  C  contains  fragments  of 
nearly  every  book.  On  the  other  liand,  many  manu- 
scripts have  received  such  marginal  or  other  correction 
by  the  tirst  or  later  hands  as  to  give  us  practically 
manuscripts  within  manuscripts.  These  various  hands 
are  usually  quoted  by  numerals,  letters,  or  asterisks 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  letter  symbolising  the  MS., 
though  these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
compound  symbols  given  in  the  list  above  (such 
as  I^'^^"  I^  N^  Qa.b.c.  etc.),  which  represent  separate 
fragments  classed  thus  together  under  one  symbol 
for  Lonvenionce'  sake.     All  other   signs  attac.'lied  to 
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the  top  of  tlie  syml)ol  besides  those  enumerjited  in 
the  hsts  above,  represent  diH'erent  liiuids  wliich  lia\e 
l)een  correcting  tlie  manuscript  designated  by  the 
symbol.  Tims  I)*  D**  D***,  or  D*  1)^  D',  or 
1)*  D''  D'  would  be  three  ways  (all  of  which  are  in 
use)  of  designating  1)  iis  originally  written  (D"),  and 
the  corrections  of  the  second  (D**,  D^,  or  D'')  and 
third  (D***,  D'',  or  \r)  hands.  If  no  hand  has 
corrected  the  reading  the  manuscript  is  cited  simply 
as  D  ;  where  it  is  cited  as  D*,  this  advertises  to  us 
that  a  correction  may  be  looked  for  elsewliere  in  the 
digest.  The  correct(n's  of  our  oldest  manuscripts, 
such  as  B,  X,  C',  are  of  importance.  B^  is  of  the 
fourth  centuT-y  ;  B^  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  ;  C^  of 
the  sixth ;  and  V^  of  the  ninth,  x  has  been  cor- 
rected by  very  many  hands,  which  are  cited  by 
Tiscliendorf  by  tlie  following  system :  ^fi  is  of  the 
fourth  century  ;  {<''  is  of  the  sixth ;  four  separate 
collectors  of  the  seventh  centuvy  are  cited  iS  {<^, 
ji^ch,  j^ce,  ^ciy'-  ;  x°  IS  of  the  twelfth  ceutury.  How 
manuscripts  came  to  Ite  furnished  with  such  series 
of  successive  corrections  may  be  readily  understood 
if  Ave  will  only  bear  in  mind  the  diheicnt  conditions 
under  which  a  man\iscript  came  into  and  continued 
in  being  from  those  govei'ning  a  printed  book.  Not 
unfrefiuently  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  copy,  on 
obtaining  access  ti^  another,  would  compare  the  two 
more  or  less  accurately  thi'oughout,  and  enter  the 
differences  ;  and  thus  (as  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  07  of  Paul  as  compared  with  G7**)  has  given 
liimself  on  tlio  mai'gin  a  far  better  text  tlian  his  copy 
contained  in  it  -elf, 
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^.1 


■■  I 


V     ^ 


V   •' 


V  y   'B, 


It  would  1)0  of  interest  to  add  here  a  brief  teelniic;!!! 
description  of  each  of  the  MSS.  naiT.ed  by  symbol 
above.  The  beginner  may,  however,  dispense  for  the 
time  with  matter  of  this  sort ;  nnd  when  he  feels 
the  need  of  it,  it  is  better  for  him  to  seek  it  wliere 
it  can  be  found  in  full.  The  best  source  of  such, 
information  is  the  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf 's  eighth  | 
edition,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Caspar 
Eone  Gregory,  and  published  by  Hinvichs  (in  Latin) 
at  Leipzig.  The  most  comprehensive  treatise  of  the 
sort  in  English  is  Dr.  Scrivener's  "  Plain  Intro- 
duction to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament," 
third  edition  (Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  k  Co.. 
1883),  in  connection  with  which  must  be  used  tlie 
little  pamphlet,  called  "Notes  on  Scrivener's  'Plain 
Introduction,  etc'  "  chiefly  from  the  memoranda  of 
the  late  Professor  Ezra  Abbot,  and  published  by  Dr. 
Thayer  (London :  Ward,  Lock,  ct  Co.).  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  give  a  compressed  list  of  the  uncial 
manuscripts. 

(1)   Uncial  MSS.of  the  Gospels.  ,.  I 

-  ^^.  Sinai ticus,  nunc  Petro^miuinus^'^ojTec".  IV.     C( 
tains  the  whole  New  Testament.  ,,  /  !  , ,», 

•A.  Alexandrinus  LmfttlileiiMs.  Sa'C.  V.'  Contains  the 
whole  New  Testament,  except  Matthew  i.  1  to 
XXV.  G  ;  John  vi.  50  to  viii.  52  ;  and  2  Corinthians 

iv.  13  to  xii.  7.     )\.  t  ^>^'  **  * ' 
Vaticanus  Eoma?.     SiCC.  IV.     Contains  the  whole 
New    Testament,    except    Hebrews    ix.     14    to 
xiii.  25  ;    1    and    2    Timothy,  Titus,    Philemon, 
and  the  Apocalypse* 


on- 
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Con- 


>  J'- 


^1/ 


?; 


•isiensi,- 


Sa>c.    A^ 


^  y  ^-C  Ephrapiiii    S}-!-!    rescriptus    Paiisiensis,     Sa 

Contains    fnigments    of    all    the   books,  except 
2  Thessalonians  and  2  Johfi.v  ,  . 
Bezfe   Cantabrigiensis.  '   Stec.     vT.     C( 


^y/'  'D.  BezgB 


Jontains   the 


Gospels  and  Acts,  with  some  small  lacunre. 
*E.  Basiliensis.   Sy^c.  VIII.  Contains  the  Gospels  with 

lacunre. 
F.  Boreeli  Rheno-Traiectinus.    Sfcc.  IX.  Contains  the 

Gospels  with  lacunre. 
F'\  Maigo    Octateuchi  Coisliniani  Pavisiensis.       Sa'C, 
Yll.     Contains  fragments  of  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
and  Pauline  Epistles. 
/I.  Seidelii  Londinensis.     Srec.   IX.  or   X.     Contains 

the  Gospels  with  lacunar. 
II.  Seidelii  Ilamburgensis.   Sjec.  IX.  or  X.      Contains 

the  Gospels  with  lacuna^ 
11.3.4.7..  Petropolitani  resevipti.     Srec.  V.,  V.,  VI.,  VI. 

Contain  fragments  of  the  Gospels. 
I''.  1-ondinensis  rescriptus.   Siec.  V.     Contains  a  frag- 
ment of  John. 
K.  Cyprius  Parisiensis.    Hxc.  IX.  Contains  the  whole 
of  the  Gospels. 
V^^(^i.  Eegius    Parisiensis.     Srcc.    VIII.     Contains    the 
Gospels  with  Ir  3una\ 
M.  Canipianus  Parisiensis.    BaH\    IX.     Contains  the 

whole  of  the  Gospels. 
N.  Purpureus.     8a'C.  VT.     Contanis  fragments  of  the 

Gospels. 
N'\  Cairensis.      Srec.    VI.      Contains    fragments    of 

Mark. 
O,  Moscuensis.      Sa'C  IX.       Contains   fragments   of 

-JoJUK 
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Qa.b.c..i.o,f.pf.    Ci!iiolf('rl)yt:nins,    liodloimm;^,    Yovononsis, 

Tiu'iconsis,  SiUiiiMllensis,  jNloscnoiisis,  Parisieiisis. 

Stvc.  IX.,  X.,  VI.,  Vlt.,  IX.,  IX.,  IX.     Contain 

the  hymns  of  Luke  i.  and  ii. 

P.  (luolferbytanus    rescriptus,      Sa^c.  YI.      Contains 

fragments  of  the  Gospels. 
Q.  (luelferbytanns  rescriptus.    Sa'c.  Y.  Ccmtains  frag- 
ments of  Lnke  and  John. 
E.  Nitriensis,  nunc  Londinensis,  rescriptus.    S;ec.  YT. 

Contains  fi-agments  of  Luke. 
H.  Yaticanus  Eoma'.    Sa^c.  X.     Contains  the  Gospels. 
T.  Uorgianus  Pvonue.    S;ec.  Y.     Contains  fragments  of 

Luke  and  John. 
rpiKc.i.e.f.  Petropolitanus,  Porflrianus    Chiovensis,    Bor- 
gianus  Pvoma^  Cantahrigieusis,  Mellsije  Ilorneri. 
Hive.   YL,  YI.,  YIL,   VL,  IX.     Contain   small 
fragments  of  the  Gospels. 
'X^vdi.   ^Voidii.    Sa'c.  Y.     (.V)ntains  fragments  of   Luke 

and  John. 
IT.   Marcianus   A^enetus.     Sa^c.  IX.   or  X.     Contains 

the  Gospels. 
Y.  INIoscuensis.     Sjvc.  IX.     Contains  the  Gospels  up 

to  John  vii.  IjO,  with  some  lacuna3. 
Yya.i..c.d.o.f.g.ii.  Parisiensis,  Neapolitanus  P>orbonicus, 
8angallensis,  Canlahrigiensis,  Oxonienpis  et 
Atho.,  GxoTueusis,  Londinensis,  Oxoniensis.  Sa'o. 
A  III.,  VIII.,  IX.,  IX.,  IX.,  IX.,  IX.,  IX. 
(  Vmtain  fragments  of  the  Gospels. 
X.  Monacensis.    Sa'c.  IX.  or  X.     Contains  fragments 

of  the  Gospels. 
Y.   Earberinus  Eoma\     Sav.  YIIT.     Contains  a  frag- 
•T.hn- 
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itains 


fmg- 


Y  \^    7i.  Dublineusis  ivs('ri[)tu,s.     Sa'c.   VI.     Contiiins  fnig- 

ments  of  Mutthew. 
r.  TischendorHanus  lY.      Sar.   IX.  or   X.      C'outaiiis 

tlie  Gospels  with  hicuna'. 
A.   Simgalleusis.     Su'c.     IX.    or    X.       Ooutaius    the 

(lospels,  except  John  xix.  17 — 3."). 
0'*.  'risdieiidortiaiius   Jii[),sieiisis.    Sav.  \'ll.    Contains 

a  fragment  of  Matthew, 
(jjjb.u.d.c.f.g.h.      Peti'opolitani     et    PovHriani     Chiovensos. 

Sac.  VIC,  VI.,   yU.  or  VIII.,  VI.,  VI.,  VI., 

IX.  or  X.     Contain  fragments  of  tlie  (lospels. 
A.   Tischendortianns  HE.  <  )xoniensis.     Sa't;.  IX.    Con- 
tains Luke  and  John. 
y    H.  Zacyntliius    Londinensis.     Sa'c.     VIII.     Contains 

fragments  of  Luke. 
IT.  Petropolitanus.    Sa-c.    TX.      Contains   tlie  Gospels 

with  laeuna\ 
/    ^.   Ivossanensis      Pnrpureus.       Sa'C.      VI.       (*ontains 

Matthew  and  ^lark,  except  Mark  xvi.  14—  20. 
*.  Beratinus  Pnrpnreus.     Sar.  A'l  {>.).     ( *ontains  the 

Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  with  lacuna'. 

(2)    Uncid  MSS.  <>/  fjn-  Acts  (Oi.d  CafJtoUc  E/u-sfifs'. 
y' **^  X  A  1>  C  D.     See  under  thi'se   same   symbols   foi*    tlie 


Gospels. 


r)t-^-,'i- 


%.    ^4«v% 


=  v..  tt*K 


E.  Laudiaiuis  Oxoniensis.  Sa-r.  V\.  Contains  Acts 
with  lacuna'. 

F^*.   See  under  the  sa.me  symbol  for  the  G()s[)els. 

G.  Petro})oiitanus.  Sa'C.  A-'II.  Contains  a  fragment 
of  xVcts. 

G''.  Vaticanus  Roma.'.  Sa'c.  IX  {!).  Contains  frag- 
ments of  Acts. 


,<uf    (T  4-^^^ 


A-   ft-t 


C.    t^Av^  (^    /Q-fv 


/2tf vu/ii  4v 


t-  fUl  nu^^.i^/C  ^  (i.*-.Muvu^    v.  ^  ^^^v.  ('Joa  ,cv*  >  •  .j.avaV  .i(^ 


.■-'^AAM«4<#  »     iA^,iuN».  K 


f-   ^U>-i^-  •«»iMMl'*(     ^    (L\cA      t**/      '(!.MA-'^    *^^ 


^iAiM»Xa(   tt  ^  ^2ur^<XcA^u^ 


■■ 
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H.   Mutiiicnsis.    Sjoc.  IX.    Contiiins  Acts  wit li  lafuna'. 
I-'"«.  Poti'opolitiiiii    rescripti.     Sa'c.    A^,    Vll.,    Vll. 

ContMiii  fragiiKMits  of  Acts. 
K.  Mosc'uensis.    Sioc.  IX.    ( V)iitMiiis  Catliolio  h][)istleH 

and  Paulino  Epistles,  witli  lacnntu  in  the  latter. 
L.  Angolicus  Ilojnio.     Hioc.    IX.     Acts  with  lacuna^, 

Catholic  Epistles  entire,  and  Paul's  Epistles  up 

to  Hebrews  xiii.  10. 
yf    ^  P.  Poi'hrianus  Chiovensis.     Sa'c.  IX.     Contains  Acts, 
p       Catholic  Epistles,  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  Apoca- 

1}  [)se,  with  lacuna'. 


(3)   C'ncUU  JliSiS.  of  iJie.  Epistles  of  raid. 


v/    \  N  A  B  C.  See  under  the  same  symhols  oF  the  Cos[)els. 
u    \y.  Claromontanus    Parisiensis.     8a'c.  VI.      Contains 
l'^^'>  ^     the  E])istles  of  Paul. 

E.  Sangei-nianensis,    nunc    Petropolitanus.     Sa'c.  IX. 

Contains  Paul  with  lacuntie. 

F.  Augiensis    Cantabrigiensis.     Hwc.  IX.      Contains 

Paul  with  lacuna',  except  Hebrews. 
F'^  See  under  this  synil)ol  in  the  Gospels. 

G.  IJa'rnerianus     Drosdensis.       Sa'c.     IX.      Contains 

Paul  with  lacuna^,  except  lEebrews. 
IT.   Parisiensis,  Moscuensis,  et  al.     Sa'-c.  VJ.     (Vmtains 

fragments  of  Paul. 
1-.   Petropolitanus.     Sa'c.  \^.     Contains  fragments  of 

1  Corinthians  and  Titus. 
K.  See    under   this     symbol    of     Acts   and    Catholic 

Epistles. 
L.  See   under    this    symbol   of    Acts   and    Catholic 

Epistles. 
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M.  Loiidiiioiisis  et  Tlnmlnir^'onsis.  Sa'C.  IX.  Con- 
1:iins  fragments  of  1  and  2  Corinthians  and 
ilohivws. 

N.  Pctropolitanus.  Su'c.  I.X.  (Joutains  fi'agnionts 
of  (Jalatiaiis  and  llolircws. 

O.  Petvopolitanns.  Sar.  VI.  Contains  a  fragment 
of  2  Corinthians. 

O''.  Moscucnsis.  Stec.  VI.  Contains  a  fiagment  of 
Kphesians. 

P.  See  unthn*  the  same  symhol  of  Acts  and  Catliolic 
l<]pistles. 

Q.  Portirianus  ('hiovousis  Pa[)yrac'eus.  Sa'c.  V,  Con- 
tains fragments  of  1  Corintliians. 

II.  Ciyptoferracensis.  Sa'c.  VI  [.  Contains  a  frag- 
ment of  2  Corintliians. 

[8?].  P.irisiensis.  Sar.  IV. — VI.  Contains  frag- 
ments of  1  Timothy. 


(I)   Cnclal  3LSiS.  o/ the  Ajiocaljjjtse. 

, {^  AC.   See  under  the  same  symbols  for  the  (lospels. 

^     Ij.    \''a,tieanus    Ilonue.       Sa!c.     VI 11.       Contains    the 
M^^        Ap()('aly[)se. 

.  P.   See    under   the    same    symhol    for    the    Acts   and 
*      Catholic  Kpistles. 


It  ought  to  he  noted  that  W**'  above  is  given  the 
symbol  Y  b}-  Dr.  Scrivener ;  that  the  s>'mbol  4>  is 
used  by  Dr.  Scrivener  to  designate  a  codex  wliich 
has  been  since  found  to  contain  no  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  Gel)hardt  t(j  designate  the  recon- 
structed common    parent  of    the  minuscules  13,  69, 


rs!B 
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124,  .34(5;  tiuif T' is  |)r.  Scrivciu'r's  Kvaiiirt'listjuiniii 
2!)'J  ;  tlmt  II  of  tlio  Apoc.  is  fitt'd  hy  Dr.  Tiv^m-Ucs 
by  the  symliols  L  iuid  (,>;  .'ind  that  th((  symbols 
i\ ^,  ():i''i.  (,f  Tre-^asUi's'  Supitlciiu'ut  repiv.sunt  tho 
('(mHcos  citod  here  as  (J^,  O^,,    I  Jo,   N.,  respectively. 


f,. 


c.i 


I  ■ 


! ,  i' 


I 
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The  MiNTscriJ-:  INlSS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
while  far  more  numerous  than  the  uneiuls,  are  later, 
and  therefore,  as  a  class,  of  less  im[)or(ance.  About 
thirty  of  them  contain  the  whole  New  Testament, 
and  many  contain  more  than  one  section  of  it.  They 
ranju'o  in  date  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury inclusive,  and  present  several  well-marked  tyi)es 
of  writin^LT,  on  the  gi'ound  of  which  they  are  separated 
by  [Kda'op'aphers  into  at  least  four  classes.  They 
diller  in  tho  general  character  of  the  text  which  they 
exhil)it  less  widely  than  the  extent  of  time  which 
they  cover  might  lead  us  to  expect.  Only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  have  as  yet  been  fully 
cellated,  although  many  more  have  been  partially 
collated,  and  enough  of  this  work  has  been  done  to 
give  us  a  general  knowledge  of  them  as  a  class.  They 
are  cited  for  critical  [lurposes,  for  th(^  most  i)art,  by 
Arabic  numerals.  Full  lists  of  them,  with  tlii'  in- 
formation concerning  each  that  has  been  thus  far 
made  public,  may  be  ftmnd  in  the  third  edition  of 
Dr.  Scrivener's  "Plain  Introduction."  The  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Prolegomena,  to  Tischendorf, 
which  is  to  contain  an  account  of  the  minuscules,  is 
not  yet  published,  but  is  expected  to  greatly  increase 
both  the  extent  and  the  accuracy  of  our  know- 
ledge. 
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Tlio  following  jiro  soino  of  tho  most  interesting  of 
tlio  luiuuscules : — 

I  (I)    Miinsc/i./t'   Cix/ii'i's  of  the  ^/o.vy>c,7.v. 
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1-l.lcS— l:;i      lMII).      Uiisilimsis,  Oxonieusis,   Vnti- 
(.'ums,  iiiul  Vc'uetiis.     Sa-c.  X.  (/),  XLll.,  XI., 
Xi.  or  XIl.      b\)ui*  dosoly  related  codices,  the 
joint  andiority  of  which    pi-eserves  for  us  an 
ancicni  common  original. 
1.") — ()*J — 121     o4().     Parisicnsis,  Lciccstrensis,  A^'in- 
(lol)oncnsis,  and  Modiolanus.     Stcc.  XI  I.,  Xl\'., 
XJI.,    XII.       Four    ot)diccs    which    Professors 
Feriar  and  ^Vhbot  have  shown  to  he  descended 
from  ji  single  not  very  remote  common  original. 
2"-l.  I'olhertinus  Parisiensis.     8jec.  XI. 
28.  '  *olhertinns  Parisiensis.      Ssec.  XI. 
o3.  Colhertinus  Parisiensis.     Stec.    XI.    (=  Acts  1."), 

Paul  17).       o/«^^^vN  '-fHji    ^t-v-*',-'^ 
59.  Cantahrigiensis.      Siec.  XIT. 
63.    Londinensis.      Sa'C.  Xll. 

81.   Petioitolitanus.     Sa-c.  IX.    Cited  hy  Tischendorf 
as  21"-'. 
102.   (Jantal)i-igiensis.     Sicc.  XIV.  (=  Acts   1()2  [k^^'], 
Paul  27  [k^^']).     Cited  ))y  Tischendorf  as  w^^'". 
157.    Ci'hino-Vaticanus.      Sjcc.  XII. 
201.   Londhiensis.    Sa-c.  XIV.  (=  Acts  1)1,   Paul    lOl, 
Apoc.    h''^'').     Cited    sometimes  as    m'*'^''  in   the 
Gospels,  and  p*''^''  in  Acts  and  Paul. 
238.  Moscuensis.     Sjec.  XI. 
34().   Mediolanus.     Sa'c.  XII. 
004.  Londinensis.     iSiee.  XI.  or  XII. 
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(2)  Muiiiscuh  MSS.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 

V     l:^.  Tliosaine  as  33  of  the  GospGls. 

27,  Loiidiiiensi  ^      Sa-c.  XV.  (—  Paul  33). 

29    Gonevensis.     Sioc.  XI.  or  XII.  {—  PmuI  35). 

31.   Leicestrensis.      8a"c.  XIV.  (=  Gospels  Gl),  Paul 

37,  Apoe.  14). 
36.  Oxoniensis.     Ha^e.  XIII. 
40.  Alexandrino-Vaticaiius.     Sjec.    XI.  (=  Paul  4(3, 

Apof.  12). 
\\.  (=  Scrivener's  221).     Sa'c.  XII.  (==  Paul  205). 
Gl.   Londiiieusis.     Sar.    XI.     Oiled   also  as  1(/'  and 
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G8.  Upsal.     Sa'o.  XI.  (=  Paul  73). 

G9.  Guelferbytanus.        Siec.     XIV.     (=    Paul     74,    . 

Apoc.  30). 
102.  Same  as  102  of  the  Gospels.     Cited  sometimes 

as  k"^''. 
?.10.  Londiuensis.     San-.  XII.  (-  Paul   252).     Cited 

by  Tischendorf  as  a^"'",  and  Scrivener's  182. 
112.  liondinensis.     Sar.  XV.   (—Paul    254).     Cited 

by  Tischendoif  as  c'^^'',  and  Scrivener's  184. 
137.   I\I(Mlio]anus.     Sa'C.  XI.  (=  Paul  17G). 

(3)  AUnusGidG  MSS.  of  Paul's  Epistles. 

5.  Pavisiensis.     Sa'C.  XII.  (=  Gospels  5,  Acts  5). 

0.  Parisiensis.     Sa^c.  XI.  (=  Gospels  G,  Acts  6). 

17.  Same  as  Gospels  33. 

23.  Parisiensis.     S.'ec.  XL 

27.  Same  as  Gospels  102.     Cited  sometimes  as  k'"'". 

31.  Londinensis.     San*.  XI.  (=  Acts  25,  Apoc.  7) 
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37.  See  under  Acts  31. 

31).  Oxonieiisis.     Sioc.  XI.  or  XIT.  (=  Acts  33). 

46.  See  under  Acts  40. 

47.  Oxoniensis.     Siuc.  XI.  or  XII. 

()7.   Vindobonensis.      Stec.   XII.  (=  Acts  00,  Apoc. 
34).     The  corrector  of  this  MS.,  marked  G7**, 
is  very  viihiable. 
73.  See  under  Acts  68. 
80.  Vaticiinus.     Sjec.  XI.  (=  Acts  73). 
137.   Parisiensis.     Siec.  XIII.  (=  Gospels  263,  Acts 

1 1  7,  Apoc.  54). 
221.  Cantabrigiensis.     Sa>e.    XII.    (=  Gospels     440, 
Acts  111).     Cited  as  o^"''  by  Tischcndorf. 

(4)  MinnsciilG  MSS.  of  the  Apocalypsp. 

^    .-  i.  Ileucldini.     Sa>c.  XII.     The  only  one  used  by 
Erasmus,  1516. 
7.  See  under  Paul  31. 
14.  See  under  Acts  31. 
38.  Vaticanus.     Sa-c.  XIII. 
47.   D-esdensis.       Sa'C.     XI.    (==  Gospels   241,    Acts 

l40,  Paul  120). 
51.  Pau^iensis.      Sa'C.  -XIY.   (-(Gospels    IS,    Acts 

113,  Paul  132). 

82.  Monaceri^i.,     Sau-.  XI.    (-  (Gospels    171),    Paul 

1  *^8^ 
D5.  Parham.     Sue.  XII.  or  XIII.     Gited  sometimes 

asg-'-. 
The  Leotionarie«  are  rij/btly  assigned  a  secondary 
place  among  tlie  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  both 
because  they   do  not   give   the  cor»tinuous  text    and 
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occasionally  change  tho  text  tiiey  do  give  iU'bitrarily, 
to  fit  it  for  detach" ^'1  reading,  and  because  they  are 
comparatively  late  in  date.     The  earliest  lectionaries 
liitherto   known   date   from  the   seventh    and   eighth 
centuries,    although    tlie    papyrus    fragment    which 
Wesserly  published    in   1882  may  come  from  a   cen- 
tui-y   earlier.     Lectionaries  may   be  either  uncial    oi- 
minuscule,    and    uncial    writing    occurs    among  them 
a  century  later  tiian  in  mariuscripts  of  the  continuous 
text.     No  line  of  division  is  drawn  among  tliem  on 
the    ground    of    liandwriting,   however,    but    all    are 
classed  togetaer,  and   cited  l)y   Arabic   numerals,  like 
minuscule  copies  of   the  continuous    text.     They  are 
divided  into  -wo  classes   on  the  ground  of  contents, 
called  Evangelaria   or   Evangelistaria   (which  contain 
lessons  from  *he  Gospels),  and  Praxapostoli,  or  some- 
times   LectioTiaria    (which    contain    lessons  from    the 
Acts  and   the  Epistles).      Dr.    Scrivener,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  "  Plain  Introduction,"  brings  the  cata- 
logue   of    the  former    up    to    414,    and    that    of    the 
latter  np  to   127.     A  number  of  them  are,  however, 
twice  counted,  being  Euchologi»'s  or  'ATrofrroAocuayyeAwi, 
and  containing  both  tlie  cmyye'/Voi/  and  the  uttooto/Vo?. 
Upwards  of   eighty   of    tlie   lectionaries  on  our   lists 
arc    written     in     uncial     letters.      Lecticmaries    have 
liitherto    l>ecn    less    used     by    critics    than   could    be 
desired.      It  is  not  to  Iw  hoped,  doubtless,  that  very 
much   materi.il    of    "he    first   value    can    be    obtained 
from    documents   s<»  late,  and  rej)resenting  a   system 
of  lessons  which  it>elf  cannot  be  tvact^il  farthei*  luick 
than    the    latti-r    ]»:vrt    of    rh*-    fourth    cemtuvN'.      But 
the    results    of   the  iittk  work  already  espencietl    o.a 
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them  Jire,  witliiii  tlio  limits  of  logitimnto  liopo,  vory 
encouraging. 

l\  Veksions   of  the  New  Testament. 

The  numl)er  and  varit^ty  of  eai'ly  versions  of  the 
New  TestMUient  are  a  matter  of  wonder  second  only 
to  the  number  of  Greek  MSS.  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  Wlierever  Christianity  penetrated,  the 
«>v  iTJLivlists  carried  the  Divine  word  in  their  hands 
and  pive  it  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongues  ;  and 
although  the  languages  in  which  these  early  versions 
^^ere  written  have  now  in  erery  case  become  obsolete, 
the  \ersions  remain  to  us,  sometimes  still  in  use  in 
public  worship,  sometimes  extant  only  in  long-for- 
gotten and  fi-agmentary  codices,  as  witnesses  to  the 
popular  character  of  early  ('hristianity,  as  well  as  to 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  that  was  read  and 
hojioured  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  <"hurch.  The 
value  of  the  testimony  of  the  versions  is  much 
eniianced  bv  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  made 
at  an  a<ri^  far  earlier  than  our  most  ancient  MSS.  of 
the  (rreek  text.  The  Syriac,  Liitin,  and  Coptic  speak- 
ing peoples  .iM  hud  translations  <if  the  New  Testament 
in  the  second  tvntui^,  and  fra<j:monts  at  least  of  these 
vai'sions  .'lie  >till  exT..mt.  The  Al)yssinians  and  Goths 
rf»ceive«i  tlie  Nfw  Testament  in  their  own  tongues 
ait  ab(»nt  the  time  when  our  (West  remaining  Greek 
MSS.    were    i»eniH^l  :    .  '>out    the  same    time  the 

ohler    Syriac    and    Latin       i'r>ions    were    revise<l  to 
Miit  them  1'  ,1      -      Did  conform  them  to  the 

texts    ntost    e-'   =  iiict  te  time.      But  little    later 

the   /  iiiaur-       -i    iind  a   national    Dible,  and  other 
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Syria e  revisions  or  ti"ansl:>tioiis  were  made.  The 
result  is  that  textual  science  can  make  use  of  some 
dozen  ancient  versions  which  are  superior,  or  but 
little  inferior,  in  point  of  age,  to  our  best  and  oldest 
Greek  MSS. 

Some  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  versions  in 
textual  criticism  have  been  mentioned  on  a  previous 
page :    the   jjreatest    difficulty   yet   remains.     Before 
the  testimony  of  a  version  can  be  confidently  alleged, 
its  own  loxt  must  be  settled,  and  we  must  bo  careful 
lost  we  quote,  not  the  testimony  of  the  version  itself, 
but  that  of  some  scribe's  error  as  he  copied  one  of 
its   MSS.     It    is  a  fact,   however,   that   the   text   of 
none   ot    the  eai'ly    vei'sions   has  as  yet    been    satis- 
factorily   restored  ,    and    hence    the    use    of  versions 
hitlierto    in    textual    criticism    is    liable  to  as  much 
doul)t  as   may  result   from  this  circumstance.     That 
this  is  not  as  fatal  U)  all  successful  use  of  the  early 
versions     as   it    might    seem    at    first    sight,  will   be 
evident     wlieii    we   consider   that    the   same     scribal 
errors  are   not    likely   to  occur    in    the  two  lines  of 
( lansmission — that,  namely,  of  the  Greek  MSS.  them- 
.«^lves,  and   that  of  MSS,   written,   say  for  example, 
in   Syriac.     Consc^iently    wlion    MSS.    and  versions 
lire  n<4H\  together  they  may  correct,  to  a  measurable 
deLrrce.ench  other's  errors.     Nevertheless,  the  versions 
were  liable,  througjiout  their  whole  transmission,  not 
only   to  change  anl   error  in   the  line  of  their  own 
development,  but  also  to  constant  correction  by    con- 
temporary Greek  MSS.     Often  successful  appeal  may 
be   made  ^rom  the  later  or  printed  text  of  the  ver- 
H\im^  to   their   earliev  and   )><!ttpir  MSS* 
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It  is  only  ii  partiiil  escape,  however,  that  we  can 
make  from  this  diHicalty,  by  quoting  the  various 
1V1 SS.  of  a  version  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text, 
as  it  has  become  the  custom  to  do  with  tlie  Latin 
versions.  So  far  as  these  MSS.  vary  from  one 
another  because  of  revision  by  the  Greek,  each  is, 
no  doubt,  a  witness  for  a  Greek  text ;  but  this  may 
be  a  Gjjeek  text  of  the  date  of  the  MS.  itself,  or 
of  the  date  of  any  of  its  ancestor-^,  back  to  the 
very  orii^-in  of  the  version.  The  MSS.  of  the  ver- 
sions oii<>']it  primarily  to  be  quoted  (ndy  for  the 
texts  of  the  vorsi<ms  themselves;  and  only  when  their 
original  texts  have  been  reconstructed,  and  the  his- 
tory of  tlieir  transmission  has  been  traced  out,  can 
their  readings  and  the  readings  of  the  various  MSS. 
which  profess  to  represent  them  be  adduced  with 
perfect  confidence  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  text. 
That  the  history  of  the  versions  has  not  been  wrought 
out  fully  in  any  case,  and  that  a  really  critical  edition 
of  any  of  them  is  yet  to  frame,  are  circumstances 
which  are  not  indeed  fatal,  but  are  very  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  use  of  versions  in  criticism,  and 
little  less  than  an  open  disgrace  to  the  Biblical  science 
of  the  day. 

A  few  words  need  to  be  added  on  the  character 
and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  recovered,  the  histoiy  of  the 
chief  versions. 

(1)  Two  l^atin  versions  have  long  been  in  use  in 
criticism,  distinguished  by  the  names  (jf  the  "  Old 
Latin  "  (quite  commonly  but  inqiroperly  called  also 
the  ''  Itala "),  and  the  ''  Vulgate,"  for  which 
Tischendoi'f  uses  the  obbrevintJons    ''  Tt.v"  jxnd  *'  V^i'." 
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These  vovsioiis  nro  not,  liovvover,  two  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  independent  of  eacli  otlier  :  tlie  Vulgate, 
so  called  ])e('ans(^  it  lias  lonp^  been  the  Latin  version 
in  common  and  ecclesiastical  use,  was  rather  a  revision 
of  the  already  existing  Latin  version,  often  very 
slightly  altered,  and  was  made  by  the  great  Biblical 
scholar  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  habit  of  distinguishing  sharply  between  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Old  Latin,  while  necessary  so  far, 
obscures  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  differs 
from  that  of  certain  of  the  MSS.  cited  under  the 
category  ''  Old  Latin  "  far  less  than  the  ''  Old  Latin" 
MSS.  differ  among  themselves.  This  great  diversity 
among  tlie  Old  Latin  MSS.  has  necessitated  their 
detailed  quotation  in  the  digests  of  readings  for  the 
Oreek  Testament,  and  may  be  observed  on  almost 
every  page  where  their  witness  is  borne  at  all.  The 
]\[8S.  of  the  Old  Latin  are  designated  in  the  digests 
by  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet :  thus,  a  (Codex 
Vercellensis  of  the  fourth  century),  b  (Codex  Vei-o- 
nensis  of  the  fourth  or  iifth  century),  c  (Codex 
Colbertinus  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century),  d  (the 
Latin  part  of  Codex  Beza\  D,  of  the  sixth  century), 
e  (Codex  Palatinus  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century), 
and  the  like.  Theri^  are  alxmt  thirty-eiglTt  separate 
codices  of  this  class  known,  of  which  some  twenty- 
four  belong  to  the  Clospels  (some  such  as  ao.n.o.p.r.s., 
containing  only  small  fragments),  seven  to  the  Acts, 
four  to  the  Catholic  E[)istles,  nine  to  Paul,  and  three 
to  the  Apocalypse.  The  j\LS8.  of  the  Vulgate  ai-e 
cited  by  short  aljbi'cviations  of  thcii-  names, —  thus, 
am  (Cdilcx  Aniiatimis,  of  the  sixth  to  ninth  century), 
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l"u](l  oi'  fu  (( '(Klex  PuldeiisLs,  of  the  sixth  cciitiuy), 
toi  (Codox  Toletanus,  of  the  eighth  century),  for 
(Oodex  Foi'ojuheiiisis,  of  the  sixth  century),  harl 
((/odex  Harleianus  of  the  seventh  century),  etcr. 

Under  such  circumstances,  tlie  tracing  of  the  liis- 
tory  of  the  Latin  versions  and  the  formation  of 
critical  texts  of  them  has  proved  so  ditHcult  as 
hitherto  to  be  impossible.  This  much  only  has  been 
certain.  A  Latin  version  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  was  already  old  and  estublislied 
in  the  use  of  the  people  when  Tortullian  wrote,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
been  made,  in  whole  or  part,  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  that  century.  The  complexion  of  this  early  ver- 
sion, current  in  North  Africa,  is  easily  observed  from 
tile  (juotations  from  it  made  by  TertuUian,  so  far  as 
his  quotations  from  the  Latin  can  be  disentangled 
from  those  that  lie  took  dii-ectly  from  the  Greek,  and 
especially  frt)m  the  quotations  made  from  it  by 
Cyprian,  who  appears  to  h;ue  used  it  only.  The 
extant  MSS.  embodying  tliis  same  type  of  text  can 
safely  be  assigned  to  the  African  Old  Latin.  Whether 
this  African  New  Testament  lay  at  the  root  of  all 
the  Old  Latin  M8S.,  or  not,  has  been  a  disputed 
question.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  urged  that 
the  diversity  of  the  texts  is,  on  this  supposition, 
remarkable.  On  the  othei',  that  their  manifold 
variety,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine  alike  to  the  existence  in  their  day  of 
"  tot  exemplaria  pene  quot  codices,"  or  (as  Augustine  \ 
phrases  it)  ''Latinorum  interpretum  intinita  varietas," 
is  best  explained   by   the   great  licence  of  individual     / 
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correction  of  ;i  common  biisis,  so  that  the  root  was 
Olio  though  the  branches  were  so  (Uverse.  In  this 
"  interpretum  numerositiis,"  Augustine  commends 
a  text  which  lie  calls  the  "Itala"as  pieferable  to 
tlie  others,  iii.;smuch  as  it  v,as  "  verborum  tenacior 
ciiiii  porspicuitate  hOJileiitia; " ;  and  this  name  has 
hence  been  applied  to  the  Old  Latin  as  a  whole 
(against  the  example  of  Augustine,  who  so  names  a 
specitied  t}pe  of  the  (.)ld  Latin),  or  else  to  some 
special  form  of  it,  more  frequently  of  late  to  what 
appears  a  I'evision  that  was  current,  chiefly  in  North 
Italy,  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  under  the 
spur  of  this  confusion  of  texts  that  Jerome  (about 
oSo)  undertook  his  re\ision,  which  won  its  way  at 
length  into  the  position  of  a  vulgate  about  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century. 

More  recent  investigations  have  shed  new  light 
on  several  dark  points  in  this  histoiy,  and  we  are 
now  able  to  trace,  at  least  tentatively,  the  outlines 
of  the  development  of  the  Latin  versions  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  testimony  of  its  dilierent  MS8. 
a  more  defined  place  in  textual  ciiticism.  It  is  still 
uncertain  whether  one  or  two  parent  stocks  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  Old  Latin  MSS.,  but  the  Old  Latin  testi- 
mony is  very  distinctly  that  of  two  strongly  marked 
types.  Their  divergence  has  been  ol)scured  by  the 
immense  amount  of  mixtui-e  that  has  taken  place 
between  the  two  as  represented  even  in  the  earliest 
codices,  as  well  as  by  the  great  licence  of  individual 
alteration  which  has  ailectod  all  lines  of  descent. 
These  two  versions  may  be  called  the  African  and  the 
European.     The  former  is  represented  by  the  fifth- 
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century  ( 'odex  Bobiensis  (k),  at  a  later  stage  ot' 
dovelopiiioiit  1)y  tlui  l)ea,utit'ul  fourth  or  lit'tli  coutury 
Codex  Palatiuus  (e),  and  at  a  .still  later  stage  by 
the  H[)oriduni  Augustini  (m),  in  the  (lospels.  To  it 
also  belong  the  palimpsest  fragments  of"  the  Acts  and 
Apocalypse  cited  as  h,  and  of  course  the  ([notations 
of  Tertulliaii  (when  not  taken  from  the  (Ireek), 
Cyprian,  as  well  as  Optatus,  and  (for  the  Apocalypse) 
Prima^ius,  The  European  is  represented  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  codices,  the  oldest  of  which  are 
a,  b,  d,  f.  The  African  text  if^«s  oltl  as  the  secOTid 
et'ntury  ;  the  age  of  the  European  is  less  certain, 
but  some  of  its  MSS.  belong  to  the  fourtli  century, 
and  the  \  er.-^ion  itself  must  l)e  as  old  as  the  opening 
of  the  fourth  centuiy  or  end  of  the  third  at  the 
latest.  'J'here  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  the 
European  l^atin  was  made  the  object  of  various 
revisions  during  the  course  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  final  product  of  which  juay  be  called  the  Italian 
Latin  all  the  more  appro] )riately  that  it  seems  to 
be  this  text  that;  was  preferred  by  Augustine,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  cpiotations  in  many  of  his  works. 
To  the  unrevised  European  Latin  liiay  be  assigned, 
in  the  (lospels,  (.*odicesa,  b,  c,  tl',  h,  i,  r,  and  some  other 
fragmentary  (jr  mixcnl  texts,  and  in  the  Acts  g.  To 
the  Italian  revision  belong  f.  (|,  in  the  ( lo.spels,  r,  r^,  Fg 
in  Paul,  (j  in  the  datholic  K[)isth's,  and  perhaps  g  in 
the  Apocalypse.  Jerome's  further  revision  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  Italian  revision,  and  in  the  (xospels  on 
a  text  very  closely  related  to  that  of  (.'odex  f,  which,  in 
parts  at  least,  received  only  a  very  surface  rexision. 
Listead  of  tw»  Latin  versions,  we  thus  appear  to 
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h;ivo  llio  testimony  of  no  less  tlian  tliree  or  .liim; 
to  take  account  of  in  textual  criticism  :  one  of  the 
second  century — the  African  ;  one  of  the  end  of  the 
third  or  l)eginning  of  the  fourtii — the  Euro|)van  ;  a 
somewhat  later  revision  of  tlie  European  -the  Italian  ; 
and  tinally,  the  revision  of  the  Italian  which  J"5Forne 
J  carried  through  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — the 
Vulgate. 

By  attending  to  the  distril)uti()n  of  the  codices 
among  the  vari(nis  forms  of  (he  Old  J^atin,  as  indi- 
cated above,  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  testimony 
as  drawn  out  in  detail  in  our  digests.  We  can,  not 
infrequently,  separate  already  the  testimony  of  the 
several  forms,  and  'low  weight  to  the  groups  accord- 
inii'ly.  A  critical  tnlition  of  even  the  Vulizate  is 
however,  still  a  dcsideratuvi.  The  revision  of  the 
current  texts  undertaken  by  Alcuiu  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  that  ordeied  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
had  this  as  their  object.  But  the  work  has  been 
badly  done,  and  the  Clementine  Vulgate  of  1592  is 
anything  but  a  critical  text. 

(2)  The  early  history  of  the  Syriac  versions  is  even 
morejubscure  than  that  of  the  J.atin,  but  from  a 
difi'erent  cause.  Here  we  have  an  almost  entire  lack 
of  material.  The  Peshitto  version  (or  as  its  name 
imports,  the  "  simple "  version)  well  deserves  the 
title  of  the  Syriac  vulgate,  since  it  was  the  common 
translation  in  use  among  all  the  Syrian  sects  through 
out  the  whole  of  the  nourishing  epoch  of  Syrian 
history,  and  continues  to-day  the  ecclesiastical  version 
of  their  heirs.  So  admirably  has  its  text  been 
guarded,   that    it   remains    substantially   the  same  in 
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tJiu  IiiUm-  MSS.  MS  it  stiui.l-  in  tlic  oldest  MS.  of  <lio 
Pcsliitto  tlijil  has  sm\iv<'(l  io  oiii'  tinio  (tlio  ( 'odox 
Additionnlis  1445!»  of  tlic  IJritish  Mnscmii.  lifth 
onitiiry),  oi'  even  as  it  is  <'\trn('tpd  in  tlic  ([iiolat ions 
of  l']|>lii'<'iii  "f  tlic  foiu'tli  ccntniy.  Tliis  Ncncralilo 
and  most  adnnrahle  version  )»"ai's.  liowcx'cr,  fraccsof 
ha\'in,n'  irccivcd  tlio  form  wliioli  i<  lias  so  loni:  |)r( 'served 
with  snch  well -jn^li lied  tenacity  thioui^^li  a  revision 
wliicli  may  he  datetl  at  som<'  time  hetween  a.d.  lioO 
and  X)().  A(T0i'din<4ly.  tlie  oonsidenibh'  fraiu'inoiits  (»f 
a  \ersion  of  the  <  lospels  w  in"eh  were  l■eeo^"el'ed  hy 
l>i'.  (_^nretoii  from  one  of  the  ^MSS.  hrouirht  hv 
Ai'cluleacoij  Tattam  fion;  the  Mitvian  (U:*sert  in  1S12, 
hnve  been  i't'('o^'nise(l  hy  most  scliolars  to  (Mtntain  an 
ohh'i'  form  of  tlie  Pesliitto.  'I'he  \'eneiahlp  o()(h'\, 
written  about  the  niiddh'  of  (lie  liflli  century,  Avhich 
(V.mtains  tliese  frairmtMits  is  now  in  tlie  British 
Mus(«im,  while  tlie  \-ersion  itx'If  wliicdi  it  contains 
is  clearly  not  independent  of  the  I'lshitto,  and  almost 
(Vjually  ch'ai'ly  older  t  ban  it,  and  is  assi^ne<l  Itymost 
scholars  to  (he  second  centui-y.  Its  great  age  has 
been  oddly  contirined  by  the  di.^co\-ery  of  'I'liian's 
'•  J)iatessaron  "  (a  <  <os[)el  harmony  of  llu^  second  cen- 
tuiT),  which  is  found  to  be  based  on  this  \rrsion. 
Ibtw'  much  of  the  New  Testament  was  included  in 
this  iildest  Svriae  (which  is  a[)propriately  called  from 
its  discoverer,  the  'M 'ui'ctonian  Syriac '"  cannot  bo 
coritidenllv  determined.  Fragments  of  the  (lospels 
only  ha\e  as  yet  come  to  light.  The  Pesliitto,  if  w(> 
confine  this  name  to  the  form  the  v^ersicm  took  after 
its  late  thiril  or  eai'ly  fourth  C(>ntury  revision,  has 
never  contained    the    four    smaller  Catholic   Epistles 
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("J  Pi'tcr.  2  ;tii(l  .S  Jolm,  Mild  Jiidi')  or  tlu^  Apoculypse, 
it  is  luicrrtMin  wIicIImt  1)V  iiilicritiiiicc  or  :is  a  result 
of  ii  I'ovision  of  tlu>  caiioii  ('on(<Mn|Kirjirv  Nvitli  llic 
revision  of  Mio  text. 

A  soinowliiit  (liU'crcTit  von(lin<«:  of  llio  ciirliost  stn^ros 
of  llic  liisloi'V  of  llio  Syriiic  Vfi'sioiis  Ims  hi-cn  hitcly 
coiiiTiicndotl  to  scholiirs  l»y  the  very  ciircl'iil  .studies  of 
n;iet]iir«'ii.  Tlie  d('j»eiidene«'  of  the  Pesliitto  on  tlie 
(*iirotoni:in  iiinv  lie  snid  to  iie  demonstrated  liy  liiiii  : 
hut  lio  supposes  tlu^  Cui'etonian  to  he  hased  ujion 
Tatian  instead  of  \\w  souive  from  ^vllieh  ho  drew, 
and  assigns  it  to  ahout  A.D.  250,  while  the  Peshitto 
re\  ision  is  dated  hy  him  ahout  tlio  middle  of  the 
fourth  eentmy.  We  venture  to  leave  the  (piesti(m 
of  tlie  relation  of  the  CuiH^tonian  to  'i\itiaii  undi'cided, 
as  not  of  essential  iiiiporlance  f(»r  our  [ireseiit  purjiose. 

Another  Syriae  \ersion,  not  altoi^ether  independent 
of  the  Peshitto,  was  made  in  the  early  sIxlIi  century 
(a.d.  508)  hy  thi'  ( 'hoi  ('})iseopus  I'olycarp,  nnder  the 
patrona<,'(;  of  Philoxenus,  P>isliop  of  Mahn<^  or 
Hiorapolis.  Th.is  version  has  left  very  few  traces  of 
itself  in  its  orii^nnal  form,  thoujj^h  the  (losjuds  of  it 
may  liave  heen  recently  reco\ered  in  a  IMS.  1)rought 
to  notice  hy  l?rof.  Isaac  IF.  Hall,  and  the  property 
of  the  lieirut  Syrian  Protestant  College.  It  was 
suhiected  to  a  thoroui>h  i-evision  l)y  Tliomas  of  Kaikel 
in  GIG,  who  added  to  its  margin  readings  from 
several  (Ireek  MSS.  belonging  to  an  Alexandrian 
library,  and  which  prove  to  be  valuable.  In  this 
form  it  has  come  down  to  ns  in  numerous  MSS. 
It  contains  all  the  New  Testament  ri^xcept  the 
ApocalypseX  and  as   its  characteristic   feature    is   ex- 
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cossivc  litcrnlity,  it  is  ovcrywliero  useful  ;ts  w  witnoss 
ff)  its  uii(l('i'Iyiii^'  Oi'cck'  h'xt.  It  jl'<H'.-^  nitlioiit  saving- 
IIimI  its  mar^'iii  lucscnls  M(l(li<ioii!il  cvidoiuv,  mid  is  to 
Ik'  i:(k(Mi  iii'couul  (it  ;is  fully  ;is  llic  text  itself. 

Net  iiiiotlier  SyrlMc  Version,  mid  one  wliieli  inny 
lie  independent  of  the  Vesjiitto,  Iims  been  [iiirlinlly 
prt?ser\'ed  foi-  us  eliielly  in  soiiit^  lesson -books.  It 
is  !issiiL;'ned  l»y  'riseliendoif  to  llie  lit'th  ei'nlui'V.  Its 
di.ilcet  is  N'eiy  poeuliiU' j  and  ji^  it  iiiis  been  supposed 
to  represent  ii  I'O^ion  Ivin^*  contiguous  to  P.ilestine, 
the  name  of  derirsalem  Syriac  has  heen  given  to  the 
vei'sion.  Besides  the  lessons  from  the  Crospels,  only  :i 
few  VIM  ses  from  the  Acts  are  known.  jv^^ 

TIk'  Syrian  versions  thus  include:  one  from  the 
second  century — the  ( *in-etonian  :  u  revision  of  this 
from  the  late  tliird  or  eai-ly  fourth  century — the 
P(>shitto;  one  from  the  opening  of  the  sixth  century, 
Avith  its  revision  early  in  the  seventh — the  Philoxeno- 
ITarclean:  and  one  \\Iiich  is  douhtinijlv  assigned  to 
the  tlfth  century — the  Jerusalem.  \\\  Tischendorf's 
digests  these  versions  are  cited  as  follows:  syr^ '^  = 
the  Curetonian  ;  syr'"' =  the  -Jerusalem;  syr'^'*' =  the 
Peshitto  according  to  Schaaf's  editio'i  :  svri' =  the 
Ihirclean  accoi'ding  to  tlu^  edition  of  White;  syr^'^'^t 'v:-'*^''" 
=  hoth  of  tiiese  last  two.  Other  critics  make  use  of 
other  abbreviations  which  will  bc^  found  explained  in 
their  editions. 

(;})  From  the  early  Egyptian  ( *hurch  two  inde- 
pendent \'er>ions  have  come  down  to  us,  both  of  Avliich 
a.}>pf'ar  to  have  been  made,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
second  centuiy,  and  both  of  which  contained  the 
MholeNew  Test  anient,  although  treating  the  Apoca- 
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lypae  a^  a  soi't  of  nppoiidix  to  tl^.e  volume.  Tliis 
last  circuinstaTK'p  may  hint  to  ns  tlio  time  when  these 
versions  were  tinished — i.o.,  in  llie  middle  of  the 
thii'd  century,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  brouji^Jit  into 
dispute  in  Egypt,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius;  or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  speculation  takinuj  eiTect  upon 
an  already  completed  version.  Of  tliese  two  versions, 
that  which  was  made  for  use  in  Lower  Egypt  appears 
more  faithfully  to  follow  the  details  of  the  Greek, 
and  may  be  a  few  years  the  older :  it  is  called, 
variously,  the  Memjihitic,  tlie  Baldric,  or,  confusingly 
appropriating  the  name  that  is  broad  enough  to 
end)race  both  versions,  the  Coptic.  Tischendorf  cites 
it  by  the  abbreviation  ''cop."  Tlie  version  that  was 
current  in  Xi^jiper  Egypt  is  known  as  the  Thebaic  or 
S»hi(hc  (cited  by  Tischendorf  by  the  al)breviation 
"  sail."),  and  is  perhaps  more  faithful  U)  Egypti.m 
idiom  than  its  sister;  only  fragments  of  it  have  been 
as  yet  recovered.  Some  of  the  lacunar  in  the  Thebaic 
version  may  be  suppUtd  by  using  a  third  Coptic 
version,  about  330  verses  of  whicli  from  John  and 
Paul  are  known,  and  wliich  is  not  taken  directly 
from  the  Greek,  but  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Thel)aic 
to  another  dialect,  from  which  the  version  itself  is 
known  as  the  Bashmuric  or  Fayumic  (cited  V)y 
Tischendorf  by  the  abbreviation  "l)ash."). 

(4)  The  early  history  of  the  Abyssinian  Church 
is  very  obscure  ;  but  its  version,  the  Ethiopic,  was 
certaiidy  made  directly  from  the  Greek,  and  dates 
probably  from  the  fourth  century,  although  its  earliest 
extant  iVlSS.  tippear  to  lie  as  late  as  the  tifteenth 
century.     This   version    is    smooth  and  llowing,   and 
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ypt  faitliful,  and  I'nntaiiis  the  wliole  New  Testiiment. 
From  the  same  iiii'e  witli  tlie  Etliiopic  eonies  the 
(loiliie  vei'sion,  niatle  in  the  middle  of  (lie  fourth 
century  hy  liio  irreat  apostle  of  the  Ooths,  ritilas. 
We  poss(^ss  ihc  (>()spels  and  Paul's  f']pistles  (except 
ilobrews)  with  lacuna\  in  codices  that  caj'ry  u^  hack 
as  far  as  tla^  sixtli  cent  ury.  'I'lic  Armenian  \'ersion, 
which  contains  the  whole  Xcw  'I'cstanient,  was  trans- 
lated from  the  (Ircck  about  a.d,  13.*).  under  the 
patronage  of  Sahak,  the  patriaich,  and  apparently, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  hand  of  ^Fiesrol),  the  inventor 
of  the  Armenian  alphal)et.  The  ])rinte(l  editions  are 
good,  but  not  critically  satisfactory,  and  it  is  necessary 
frequ?ntly  to  appeal  from  them  to  the  M8S.  To 
these  the  Sla\'onic  xcrsion,  made  in  the  ninth  century, 
may  perhaps  be  added. 

If  we  arrange  this  list  of  \ersions  according  to  age, 
we  obtain  the  following  series  of  versions  which  may 
be  used  in  textual  criticism  of  the  (Treek  text  : —  "" 

Versions  of  the  eaily  or  middle  second  century,  two, 
— the  Africaii  Latin  and  tliM/uretonian  Syria c. 

Versi(ms  of  the  end  of  the  second  centuiy.  two, — the 
Mem])hitic  and  Theliaic. 

Versi(ms  of  the  late  thiid  or  eaily  fourth  century, 
two, — the  Peshitto  8yi'iac  and  Kni^^j^eaji  J^^t  in.  J 

Versions  of  the  riiid<lle  oi'  late  fourth  century,  four, 
— the  <  i(4^iic,  the  ltal]a.n  LaJ^in.  the  N'u^^ate  Latin, 
and  the  Lthiopic. 

Versions  oF  the  lift!)  century,  two,  —  the  Armenian 
and  the  Jer,jiKaIem  Syriac. 

Versions  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  one, —  the  Philoxenian     W 
Syriac. 
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Vorsions  of  ll\t'  soveiith  conhirv,  one, — tl.o  TTiuvlenn 
byrinc. 

A'ei'sioiis  of  tlio  ninth  eciituvy,  ont^, — tho  Rlavonic 

.■^.   Early  Quotations  puo^r  the  New  Testament. 

TliP  fopionsness  of  tlio  mnfovinl  to  Ito  (l;'i'ivo<l  from 
tlic  (jr:i)1ations  of  rarly  writers  is  linhlc  to  bot  h  ovcv- 
niiil  '•iHl<'v-«'st iiniitioii.  'I'I'c  ^\•l\()l('  tone  of  tlio  \\i'itiiii:' 
of  the  oMi'ly  ( 1iristi:>ii  authors  is  Si-tiptiiral  :  l)iit  it  is 
none  tlic  loss  often  \"oiy  (hllicnlt  to  make  use  of  tlicir 
alhisions  in  tlie  ci'iticisni  of  tlio  text.  Many  verses, 
and  stmie  of  tliese  such  as  })resent  important  critical 
prohleiiis,  aie  .scarcely  quoted  at  all  liy  them.  Others 
aro  frequent ly  (pioted,  and  in  an  immense  varit'ty  of 
forms.  Prohahly  nearly  the  ^\llole  teaching  of  the 
N(nv  Testament,  in  one  form  or  another,  conld  he 
recovered  from  t  Ik*  an  ritinii's  of  the  fatliors';  l)ut  this 
would  he  too  nuich  to  say  of  its  text.  In  tiddition  to 
ihe  oh\  ious  hindrances  to  their  use  in  t(^\tual  crilicl-iii 
which  havo  t^cen  alrcinly  ])ointe(l  out,  two  re([nire  to 
have  especial  cm[)h;!sis  laid  upon  them  :  the  looseness 
with  which  tho  fathei's  usually  (juote,  and  tlu*  oyij 
fortune  which  has  attended  the  tj-ansmi^sion  of  their 
works  to  our  own  day. 

A  physical  cause  lies  at  the  hoKom  of  much  of  the 
looN«*;ies>  of  patiistic  (juotation.  'I'here  were  no  handy 
reference  Ihhles  in  those  da\s,  no  concordances,  no 
indices;  a?id  ho.  4vs  were  dear,  a.nd  n(tt  at  all  times 
wilhin  reach.  For  hri(  f  quoialions  memoi'y  was 
neceM^Miilv  relied  on  ;  .md  thus  the  hahit  of  de[>ending 
on  nieiiiorv  fixed  itself.  Mven  vciy  Ion,*;"  (luotations 
nm    often    he   hut    little   tiustcd   in    their  details,  and 
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ill  li'eiieiiil  it  is  unsafe  to  di-.-uv  from  a  fatliev  a 
vcjuling  wliicli  i-;  not  siipp(»i-tefl  by  some  ]\1S.  or  vor- 
sioii,  exc'e[)t  in  tliosc  coinparativoly  o  cases  in  ^\•hi('h 
lie  tells  ns  that  >ueli  or  such  a  readiiijH"  actually  stood 
ill  codices  within  his  knowledge.  And  at  the  very  best, 
it  must  he  carct'ully  horne  in  mind,  that  when  the 
reading  of  a  I'allHM-  has  Ix^mi  s(>ttled.  and  it  is  dctcr- 
minetl  that  he  has  actually  drawn  it  fi-oiii  a,  (ircck 
]\1S..  its  \alue  is  no  nujre  than  it  was  as  it  stood  in 
tli<»  ATS.  No  matter  how  strongly  a  fat hci- assi'rts  it 
to  h(^  the  true  reading,  or  the  reading  of  the  best  and 
oldest  iNLSS,,  it  is  after  all  but  a  MS.  reading  -of  one 
or  more  codices  according  to  the  evidence  in  hand, 
and  the  value  of  the  further  assertions  of  the  father 
will  depend  on  our  estimate  of  Ids  ability  and  oppor- 
tunities to  form  a  critical  o])inion. 

Time  has  dealt  \'ery  sorely  with  patristic  writings 
in  genei-al,  and  with  the  citatioiis  from  S(Mij)tui'e 
contained  in  tliem  in  pai'ticula.r.  Scribes  and  editors 
iiave  vied  with  one  another  in  conforming  tlieir  ([no- 
tations to  the  texts  current  in  latei*  times,  aj,d  not 
infrequently  the  text  that  actually  stands  written 
is  in  conllict.  with  the  use  made  of  it  in  tlie  context. 
AboN'e  ;11  other  evidence,  the  evidence  of  the-  fathers 
needs  sifting  and  critical  I'econ^truction  before  it  can 
])e  contidently  used.  Let  us  add  that  the  i-emains  of 
tlie  earliest  fathers  tJiat  survive  to  our  day  are  the 
mere>t  fragments  of  the  literatuic  of  their  age.  and 
in  some  ^'ery  important  instances  ha\'e  i-eached  us 
oidy  in  Latin  or  Syriac  translations  of  their  original 
(ireek.  In  this  last  case  a  new  jnoblem  faces  the 
Clitic:     Has    the    ti'aiislatoi'  rendered    the  Scri[ilural 
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(jaotntioiis  \\\\\\  stood  Itcfoic  liiiii  in  the  t»^xt,  ^)T'  ro- 
quotod  tliein  from  ])is  own  version?  In  ilic  former 
cMSc  the  vahie  of  tlie  (Hiotatioiis  ranks  witli  that  of 
versions  of  the  Ne\v  Testament:  in  the  latter  tliev 
are  prima'-ily  witnesses  to  a  version,  and  only  seeon<l- 
arily,  thi-onuh  that  veision  to  the  testimony  of  which 
they  ndd  nothinii',  witnesses  to  the  (rreek  text,  ^'et, 
wliich  process  the  traiislatoi-  l)as  followed  can  he 
settled  in  each  indi\idnal  instanc(>  oid\'  \)\  a  critical 
inquiry.  In  g(Mi(M'al  il  is  a  safe  rnle  to  snspect  all 
qaotations  in  a,  translatioti  from  a  (Ireek  father 
Avhieh  conform  to  the  national  version  of  the  trans- 
lator. 

(^f  c(^\irse,  Greek  fat liers  alone  are  direct  witnesses 
to  the  (Ireek  text.  To  these  are  to  he  added  those 
Ijatin  and  Syriac  wiiters  who  can  ho  proved  to  liavo 
maile  use  of  the  (rieidv  text.  So  far  as  their  ([nota- 
tions from  the  (Ireek  can  he  sifted  out  fi-om  their 
quotations  from  their  own  versions,  these  are  testi- 
monies that  will  rank  ir  nendentlv  alongside  of 
versions,  while  the  re.^t  \\il.  he  tesiinionies  only  to 
tlie  versions  used  hy  them,  and  tlri()u,i>h  them  in- 
directly to  tlie  (Jreek.  The  (piotat ions  of  Latin  and 
Syriac  fathers  in  _i,'eneral  ai-e.  of  course,  of  this  latter 
sort.  Ante-Nicene  ( licek  remains  are  not  very  copious. 
Only  for  the  se\enty-ti\('  years  endiraced  het^\('en 
A,]).  175  and  25(1.  when  we  haxc  Irenanis,  Ilippolytus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  esjx'cially  Oi-ii;"ei),  are  we 
supplietl  with  any  ahundance  of  testimony.  Methodius 
later  in  the  third  cent  ury,  and  I'aisehius  early  in  the 
fourth,  furnisli  V(>ry  v-;iluahle  material  ;  while  Cyril  of 
Alexandria    is  the  most  noteworthy  n-riter  for  critical 
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use  that  the  liflh  ceniury  gives  iis.  Tiie  conimeutaries 
ot'  th(^  early  Uhuich  may  justly  1)0  expected  to  uH'ord 
very  important  lUaterial,  but  unt'ortunately  the  coni- 
nientaries  that  have  been  preserved  i'rom  (lie  thst 
four  hundred  years  of  early  (Jhristianity  are  not 
numerous.  \Ve  liave  Origen's  commentaries:  on  a 
good  }>art  of  Matthew  partly  in  the  (Ireek  and  partly 
only  in  a  CA)ndensed  Latin  translation;  on  a  small 
portion  of  Luke  in  Latin;  on  nuich  of  John  in  the 
Greek;  on  Ivomans  in  Latin;  and  on  some  parts  of 
1  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  some  other  books. 
'Ilien  we  have  Theodore  of  ^NLjpsnestia's  eonnnentaries 
on  the  lesser  Epistles  of  Paul  in  a  Latin  translation, 
and  ( 'hrysostom's  homilies  on  Ma,tthew,  John,  Acts, 
and  Paul  in  the  (Ireek.  The  next  century  gives  us 
Theodoret  on  Paul,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  the 
Crospels  and  Paul.  And  numerous  fragments  from 
several  authoi's  are  jneserved  in  CatoAuc.  The  value 
of  such  Latin  eonnnentaries  as  that  of  Primasius 
on  the  Apocalypse,  or  such  Syriac  ones  as  that  of 
Ephrem  on  the  Gospels,  is  wholly  with  reference  to 
the  respective  versions  on  which  they  are  based ; 
from  the  former  nearly  the  whole  of  the  African 
Apocalypse  has  been  recovered,  and  from  the  latter 
;i  consideral'le  knowledge  of  Tatian's  "  Diatessaron." 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  w  riters  that  are  cata- 
logued for  critical  purposes  considerably  exceeds  one 
liundred.  From  all  of  these  occasional  citations  are 
drawn,  bnt  very  few  of  them  have  b.-en  thoronghly 
put  under  contril)ution  to  critical  science.  Griesbach 
pretty  thoroughly  explored  the  pages  of  Origen,  and 
Tregelles  did  much   for   Ensebius,  and    l»ean   iiaigon 
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lias  cnliirgeil  our  knowledge  of  patriislic  citations  in 
nuiny  (lircctions.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
Itotli  in  extracting  their  readings  from  the  writings 
of  (he  fatlujrs  and  in  testing  the  readings  that  now 
stand  in  the  editions  or  MSS.  by  the  context,  before 
\\i'  can  Hatter  ourselves  that  the  work  is  mnch  more 
than  well  begun.  The  fathers  are  cited  by  abbre- 
viations of  their  names,  and  the  Latin  and  Greek 
evidence  is  very  much  jundjled  together  in  the  digests. 
The  following  brief  list  of  the  names  that  are  best 
worth  our  attention  in  the  digests  is  borrowed  from 
Dr.  NW'stcott.  The  more  important  fathers  are 
marked  by  small  capitals;    Latin  fathers  l)y  italics: — 


JustiiHis  M.,  c.  loH     liiS. 
1iu:n.els.  c.  120— I'.di. 
IrciKci    lid  I  rprclts   [c.    ISO/ 

or  :U)0  .']. 
Ti-ntruLiAANLs  (^Iiirciou). c. 

Klo— 240. 
Clemens  Alkx,.  +c.  22o. 
Ohigexes,  180-2.");}. 
IlijilMilytus. 
f'vriih-iANUs,  4-  247. 
i)innysius  Alex..  ►I-2(r). 
Pctrus  Alex..  'I^:!!:}. 

■\iL'tiii>(iiiis,  ►^(■. ;'.  1 1. 

EUSEJUUS        CyESAK..      2(;4  — 

:vi(i. 
Ai  MANAsns.  L'liii     ;{7;{. 
Cyril  Ills  Ilici'dSMl.,  •ji,-j_;}S(>, 
Lrcii'ER.  >i-;i70. 
E()liraein    Syrus    ['ratiitmis]. 

-i^  ;]7S, 


Amhro.siuif.  HlO— :i:)7. 
Amurosiasteu,  c.  ;Uki. 
yi('toriHU)<.  c.  'M)()., 
Cl  1 U YSOSTO.M  I  s,  ;M7—  407. 
DiDYMUS.  '{-WM'k 

Epiphaxius,  ►1-402. 
Hujinii.s,  c.  ii45  -410. 
.1  uousTixus,  ;5.'j4  — 430. 
Thcodonis  Mops.,  ►I-t2!>. 
Cyhillus  Alkx.,  4-444. 
Hilaru(,s,  4-44!). 
Theodorctus.  3'i;'.— 4.")8. 
Kulbalius.  o.  4.")(). 
('((stthitlonix,  ('.  I(!H — .■>()(!. 
\'i('lin'  Aiit  iorliciuis. 
'I'lu'()j)hylai't us  [•■.  lo77j. 
AxDUEAH(Apoc.).c.  (iH.-)— 700. 
Prima.s'n(.s  (Apoc.)  [c.  .■),")0j. 
Johannes    Daniascenus.  -{.  o. 

7:)(;. 


TJASTLii's  MAdNTs. :rj!i    -;i7'.>.    I   U^cunicnius,  c.  '.»">0. 
HlERvNYMLs,6\0—\'2.<k  Euthymius,  c,  1100. 
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Tli(3  student  is  now  in  a  position  to  understand  ' 
better  tluui  formerly  the  notes  which  we  (]Uoted  from 
Tiscliendorf's  dige.-.t.  Let  us  take  anotlier  examph;, 
however,  and  ask:  Shall  we  read  in  John  vii.  8,  "I 
o'o  not  u[)  to  this  feast,"  or  "  I  go  not  ye!  up  to  this 
feast'"?     Tiseliendorf  states  the  evidence  tlius  : — -.  ,     (  ■ 

ovK  cum  xDKMll  17--  38U  p^^''  ad)ce  ir--l-'- 
vg  cop    syr*"^^  arm  aitli;      Porph  ap  Ilier'-''''  '•'"'^''^ 

Epipli"'   Chr^''-^  ( v^.Li.i ^  (d=  Vfl^  h»  Ln 

ovTT(,>  cum  IJLTXrAA  unc^  al  pier  fgqvg^"^^ 
''"''  (ap.  Ln)  go.sah  syr^^''  eti'  (ef'^^''^*^")  et'"" 
(S\riace  jtitnc  non)  lias  ''-t'' -^■\ 

A  glance  enal)les  the  reader  to  perceive  that  '"not" 
is  read  l)y  the  uncial  copies  i<,  D,  Iv,  M,  11;  l)y  the 
minuscules  17''"'S  oS\),  p'''"'";  hy  the  Old  liatin  copies 
a.  b,  c,  e,  tl'  -•,  1^,  which  include  both  those  of  the 
African  and  those  of  tlie  Luropean  type;  1)V  theVulgate 
Latin,  the  (.'optic  {i.e.  the  Memphitic),  the  Curetonian 
iSyriac,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions ; 
and  by  Porphyry  as  ''ited  by  Jerome,  Epiphanius, 
Chrvsostom,  and  (*yril,  at  the  places  in  tlieir  works 
indicated  bv  the  small  numerals.  On  the  other  side, 
iWTTo)  is  read  hy  the  editions  included  under  the  symljol 
(^  —  ie.,  \>\  KStephens  and  Kh'.evir,  but  'not  by  (^riesbach 
and  Scholz  (for  tliat^  is  tlu'  uicaiiiug  of  "  =  (lb. 
S/."),  and  .d>o  by  Lachmann  in  accordance  with  the 
testimony  of  tlie  uncial  copies  13,  L,  T,  X,  V,  A,  A, 
and  seven  otliers ;  of  most  other  (/.e;.  minuscule) 
MSS.  ;  of  the  Old  La,tin  codices  f ,  g,  q  {i.e.  the 
It^dia.n  Latin):  ot"  MSS.  of  tlie  Vulgate  Latin  cited 
by  L*iclimann  ;  of  the  Gothic  and  Sahidic  (^=  Thebaic^ 
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versions;  of  Schaaf's  edition  of  the  Syriae  (Pesliitto), 
"White's  edition  of  the  Syriac  (llaivlean),  as  well  in 
the  Greek  margin  as  in  the  text,  and  thi'  Jernsalein 
S}'riae  ;  and  of  Basil  at  the  plaee  indieated  by  the 
numerals. 

The  student  may  not  yet  bo  in  position  to  decide 
between  the  readings  with  any  eontidenee ;  but  he  ean, 
at  least,  nnderstand  now  the  testimony.  He  can  do 
more:  he  ean  elassity  it  at  a  glanee  into  its  various 
sorts, — nneials,  minuseides,  versions,  fathers.  And 
he  can  even  analyse  it  according  to  luje,  thus  : — 

For  ovK  there  are — 

Uncial  M8S.  of  the  fourth  century,  one  :   N. 
,,       sixth  century,  one  :   J). 


3) 

5» 


5> 


,,       nint  h  century,  tlu-ee :  K,  M,  '|E.  7/ 
Minuscule  MSS.,  three:   17**,  389,  p^*^''.    , 
Versions    of    the    second    century,    two    (three): 

:\Iemph.,    Syr^'^'  (Afi-.  Lat.). 
„     fourth  century,  three  :   Europ. 

Lat.,  Vg.,  ^th. 
,,     lifth  centnry,  one  :   Arm. 
Fathers  of  the  late  tliird  centnry,  one  :  Porphyry, 
fourth  centnry,  two  :   Epiphanius, 

Chrysostom. 
tifiii  century,  one:  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria. 
For  ovTTiD  there  are  : — 

Uncial  M8fS.  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  one :   B. 
,,        fifth  century,  one  :  T. 
,,        eightli     century,     two  :     L 
(and  E). 
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I'lu'ial  MS8.  of  the  ninili  (.•entnry,  six  :  X,  V  A,L 

(nnd  F,  V). 
,,  ,,  ,,      (toiilli  ('('iitury,   tour:  (1,    II, 

S,  V). 
MIiiiiMulc  AlSS.,  uliuosl  all. 
N't'vsioiis  of  the  second  ecu  my,  one  :  'riicl'Mic. 

i'uiivtli   cciituiT,    four:      ll.    Lat., 
Votu.1.  aiiq.^  do.,  Syr^^''. 

fiftli    c'ciitmv,     one  ;     Jerusalem 

Syriac. 
seventli  century,  one:   Syr.''  et'"^ 
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Fatliors  of  the  fourth  eejitury,  one:   IJasiL 

Sucli  an  analysis  carries  ns  an  appreciable  distance 
towards  a,  decision  as  to  the  relative  vahie  of  the 
support  given  to  each  readinir.  ^  ot  it  falls  short  of 
a  decision.  If  luinibers  of  witnesses  are  to  ride,  "  not 
yet"  nuist  receive  the  palm;  if  age  is  to  rule,  the 
division  is  pretty  even  between  the  two;  if  weight 
and  value  of  the  witnesses  is  to  rule, — the  student 
is  not  yet  in  [xtsition  to  have  an  uphn'on.  Whence 
we  may  learn  that  it  behoves  ns  next  to  turn  from 
the  matter  of  criticism  to  its  methods — thnt  is,  to  put 
this  query  to  ourselves:  "  How  are  we  to  proceed  in 
order  to  reach  a  really  grounded  decision  as  to  the 
weight  of  evidence  for  each  of  tliese  two  readings'?" 
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1'P  li.Ms  l)t'(.'n  ali'cady  pdiiilcil  out  lliiil  1  licic  an'  )>iit 
two  kinds  of  cvidi'iicc  to  uliicli  wo  oaii  ;i))|>o;il  in 
piox'cut  iii^'  tlio  work  of  (  rilicl.siiiii-  '>  text,  cxloriiiil 
aiul  iiifciiial  i'\  idouco.  All  iiiciliods  of  ci'iticiMii  aic, 
thorofoio,  l)iit  vai  ions  ways  of  usiiii;-  tluso  lands  of 
evidence  ;  and  when  we  nndcitala'  to  investipde  the 
methods  of  criticism,  we  sim})ly  in(nu'ro  how  wo  are 
to  [)roctH'd  in  oi'der  to  I'cacli  liiiii  ciincln.sions  as  to 
the  texi  hy  means  (»f  internal  and  extei'ual  evidence. 
A\'e  ha\e  '  leen  hnsiod  thus  far  in  ]nprely  i^atherin,!; 
tlic  exitMiial  testimonv,  and  the  rcidcr  is  doulitless  in 
a  position  to  ap[)reciiito  Jiow  little  the  mere  collection 
of  the  teslimonv  has  advanccMl  us  in  decidin<>-  on  tlie 
text.  It  is  our  business  now  to  consider  how  we 
may  attain  a  grounded  derision  as  to  the  true  text. 

1.  Internal  Evidenci:  of   Readings. 

The  most  ruihmentai-y  method  of  dealiui;  v.ith 
the  variations  tliat  emerge  in  the  collection  of  the 
external  testimony  A\t)nld  be  to  use  the  external 
evidence  only  to  advertisi'  to  ns  the  fact  of  variation 
and  to  furnish  ns  witli  the  readinirs  between  which 
^'hoi<'(^   is  to  b(>  m;id«^   iind    then    1o   settle    tlu^   claims 
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ot  tlu'  rival  rc'a(lin«:s  on  intei-iial  <j;roiuuls.  Most 
rni'li'ly  pcvfoniied.  tliis  would  ho  to  scltct,  oul  of 
tho  i'('adiii<(H  jictvialiy  transmitted,  t-at  oiio  whicli 
sei'ined  to  iis  lo  make  tliobest  sense  in  tlie  connection, 
oi'  to  account  most  easily  for  the  ni-i^dn  of  tlio  others. 
1 1  requires  no  ai'^aimenl  to  poii.t  out  the  illc'^dtimacy 
of  (hu,->  SL'ttin;:;  asiilo  the  external  evidence  un heard  ; 
nr  the  diin;;<'r  of  thu-^  staking,'  I'vorythiu;^  upon  our 
insi^rht  into  the  exact  intentio  of  tlie  autlu)r  or 
the  spiings  of  action  tii.'<  mo\cd  men  throuijh  a. 
millenninm  and  a  lialf  of  enpyinm'',  if  this  in-i/^ditlje 
ext'rcised  oxteniporaneou^ly,  as  it  were,  and  without 
a  veiy  se\'ere  previous  study  of  the  authors  ,.  .d  their 
times  iind  the  scribes  Jind  their  hahits.  Ncn'cM'theless, 
thouuli  all  may  not  he  li;:4]itly  ventured  upon  its 
untrained  dictum,  intoiiml  evidence  of  reinhuiLfs,  when 
carefully  investigated,  constitutes  a,  most  \aluahle 
methoil  of  criticism,  the  aid  of  wliich  \\e  cannot 
dispense  witli.  It  will  ir-pay  us,  therefore,  to  consider 
its  methods  of  pioceduro  in  .some  detail. 

As  lias  been  already  intimated,  ''  internal  ovid(nico 
of  i-ejuUngs "  includes  tA\o  separate  and  independent 
processes.  In  intiH-rogating  any  reading  as  to  the 
evidence  that  it  bears  to  its  own  originality,  wo  may 
make  our  iiupiiries  with  referencH;  to  tlie  author,  or 
with  reference  to  the  scribes  wIkj  liave  transmitted 
what  he  wrote  ;  and  we  may  make  them  in  either 
case  absolutely,  or  relatively  to  otlu^r  tra,nsmitted 
readings.  We  may  ask,  absolutely,  What  is  the  pro- 
bability that  this  is  tiio  reading  that  the  author 
would  have  placed  just  herd  or,  relatively.  What 
pi'ol>;i!'i|it  \   (Mtniuicnil^   th'<   i'(  uling.  :ibo\e  any  oi'tht^ 
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otliers  that  havo  come  down  to  us,  as  the  reading 
which  the  autiior  wrote  here?  Or  we  may  ask  what 
is  the  probability  that  this  is  the  reading;  which  the 
scribes  be.i^an  with,  eitlier  absolutely — i.e.,  in  the 
form,  Does  tliis  reading  suggest  an  earlier  one,  out 
of  which  it  was  made  by  the  scribes?  or  relatively 
to  the  other  transmitted  readings — that  is,  in  the 
form,  What  is  the  probiibility  that  the  other  read- 
ings have  grown  out  of  this  one?  When  dealing 
absolutely  with  each  reading,  we  are  seeking  directly 
the  autographic  text.  When  dealing  relatively  with 
each,  we  are  seeking  in  the  first  instance  only  the 
earliest  transmitted  text,  and  leaving  it  to  a  further 
inquiry  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  is  the 
autographic  text.  In  either  case  we  are  making  use 
of  two  separate  methods  of  inquiry  ;  one  of  which 
deals  with  the  probability  that  the  author  wrote  this 
reading,  and  the  other  with  the  probability  that  the 
scribes  began  with  it.  The  one  is  appropriatelv 
called  Intrinsic  Evi'Jp.nce,  and  the  other  Transcrij)- 
tional  Evidencr, 

Intrinsic  Evidence. 

By  intrinsic  evidence  is  meant  the  testimony 
which  each  reading  delivers,  by  its  very  nature,  to  its 
fitness  to  stand  in  the  text.  It  is  elicited  by  actually 
trying  the  reading  in  question  in  the  passage  and 
testing  its  appropriateness  by  the  contextual  argu- 
ment, the  rhetorical  flow  of  ;^h;  language,  the  known 
style  and  habits  of  speech  and  thought  of  the  author, 
and  the  general  language  and  thought-circle  of  the 
times   and    society  in    which    he   lived.     The  danger 
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that  attends  the  use  of  the  method  grows  out  of  our 
tendency  to  read  our  own  standpoint  into  our  author, 
instead  of  reading  ourselves  back  into  his.  It  is 
easy  to  become  an  impi-over  instead  of  remaining  a 
simple  editor ;  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  not  to 
make  an  author  speak  our  thoughts,  if  not  even  our 
language.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  in- 
sisted upon  that  any  attempt  to  estimate  intrinsic 
probabilities  by  the  ruki  of  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  best  reading  is  simply  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  text  and  train  it  to  festoon  the  trellises  of  our 
own  desires.  All  trustworthy  appeal  to  intrinsic 
evidence  is  a  delicate  historical  process  by  which 
the  critic,  having  steeped  himself  in  the  times  of  the 
writer  and  having  assimilated  himself  to  his  thought 
and  style,  thinks  his  thoughts  and  estimates  the 
value  and  titness  of  words  with  his  scales.  Tiie 
reading  which  would  be  intrinsically  certain  in  Mi-. 
Cariyle  might  be  intrinsically  ridiculous  in  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  reading  that  we  should  commend  in 
Lucian  might  be  unthinkable  in  Epictetus ;  tl  .it 
which  would  be  appropiiate  in  Lucretius  might  be 
impossible  in  John.  The  preparation  for  a  ju.st  use 
of  this  method  of  criticism  consists,  therefore,  in  a 
serious  and  sympathetic  study  of  the  autlioi-  in  hand  ; 
and  without  this,  all  appeal  to  it  is  but  opening  the 
floodgates  to  the  most  abounding  error. 

Above  all  other  proces.se.s  of  criticism  thi.s  iiieth(Hl 
re(pii)*es  in  its  user  tic  fiiie.ciuidour  and  an  incorrnpti- 
blojnentaLiiDiiesty  which  are  content  to  read  from 
the  authors  with  which  they  deal  only  what  those 
authors  have  put  into  their    words,   and  which  can 
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distinguish  between  what  Paul,  for  instance,  says, 
and  wluit  we  couhl  wish  he  had  said.  Despite  what 
Ave  may  have  antecedently  thought,  some  writers  are 
ungranimatical,  some  are  obscure,  some  are  illogical, 
some  are  inconsequent,  some  are  frightfully  infelicit- 
ous. And  the  business  of  the  textual  critic  is  not  to 
correct  their  granunar,  and  brighten  their  obscurities, 
and  perfect  their  logic,  and  chasten  their  style,  but 
to  restore  their  text  exactly  as  they  intended  to  write 
it,  whatever  there  may  be  in  it  to  offend  our  taste 
or  contradii't  our  opinions.  Intrinsic  evidence  in 
the  hands  of  some  critics  means  nothing  else  than 
ii  rutliless  elimination  of  everything  exceptional  or 
even  distinctive  in  an  author's  stvle.  When  Mr. 
Maigoliouth  lays  it  down  as  a  canon  for  criticising 
the  Attic  tragedians  that  "  anything  which  is 
dillicult  t)r  awkward  is  corrupt,"  we  more  than  doubt 
the  validity  of  his  methods  ;  and  when  Mr.  Madellan, 
dealing  with  tlie  New  Testament,  states  as  the 
"  golden  canon,"  that  "  no  reading  can  possibly  be 
original  wlr'ch  contradicts  the  context  of  the  passage 
'  or  the  tenor  of  the  writing,"  we  recognise  the  justice 
of  the  statement,  but  desiderate  some  safeguard  that 
the  test  shall  bo  applied  from  the  point  of  sight  of^ 
the  author,  and  not  o\  the  nineteenth-century  reader, 
in  whose  logical  infallibility  there  may  be  less  reason 
to  believe  than  in  thit  of  the  writer  who  is  criticised. 
Delicate  as  the  process  of  intiinsic  evidence  thus 
becomes,  however,  it  is  yet  not  only  a  valuable  but 
also  an  indispensable  agent  of  criticism,  and  its  ver- 
dicts sometimes  reach  a  practical  certainty.     When- 
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study  of  an  author's  thought  and  style  it  demands  our 
serious  sittention,  and  if,  when  so  used,  it  distinctly 
and  direotly  opposes  a  i*eatling,  it  may  attain  a  real 
finality.  Cases  of  this  kind,  where  intrinsic  evidence 
sets  itself  immovahly  against  a  reading,  must  be  very 
sharply  distinguished  from  those  in  which  it  only  , 
a<ljudges  one  of  several  readings  to  be  on  the  whole 
preferable  t )  the  others.  In  the  former  case  its 
venlict  has  an  absoluteness  which  is  wliolly  lacking 
to  the  merely  relative  result  reached  in  the  hitter.  0  '  ^-^ 
If  the  other  readings,  in  this  case,  any  or  all  of  them, 
would  have  seemed  untxceptionabhi  in  the  absence  of 
the  pref(u*red  reading,  the  picference  thrown  upon 
this  by  intrinsic  evi(U>nce  can  carry  us  but  a  little 
way  towards  settling  the  text,  and  raises  but  a  faint 
presumption  against  any  other  form  of  evidence. 

The  variation  in  Matt.  vi.  1  may  [)erhaps  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  the  force  of  intrinsic  evidence  when 
thus  simply  passing  on  the  comparative  appropriate- 
ness of  two  readings.  The  Authorised  English  Version 
reads,  "  Do  not  your  alms  before  men,"  which 
tlie  Revisers  change  to  *'  Do  not  your  righteousness 
before  men."  Which  doi's  intrinsic  evidence  com- 
mend ?  Un(pU'stionably  the  latter.  Throughout  this 
context  oui"  Lord  is  giving  instruction  concerning 
righteousness;  and  having  commanded  His  discij>l(>H 
in  the  previous  chapter  (v.  20,  sq.)  to  see  to  it  that 
their  righteousness  exceedi'd  that  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  illustrated  the  command  by  instancing 
the  laws  against  murder,  adultery,  false  swearing,  and 
the  like,  he  proceeds  now  (vi.  1)  to  guard  against 
an  ostentatious  righteousness,  and,  just  as  before,  illus- 
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tratos  His  toiiinijind  by  inistaiifing  certain  details, — 
here,  ahiisgivinj^'  {'1 — 4),  prayer  (3 — 15),  and  fasting 
(10 — 18).  To  read  "righteousness"  here  is  thus  far 
more  consonant  witli  the  context,  and  even  brings 
out  a  connection  witli  tlio  preceding  part  of  tlie  dis- 
course which  with  the  reading  **  ahns  "  is  in  danger 
of  being  overlooked.  "  liighteousness,"  moreover, 
comes  with  a  Hebraistic  flavour  straight  from  the 
Old  Testament,  l)otli  in  tlie  structure  of  the  phrase, 
"  to  do  righteousness,"  and  in  its  use  as  a.  genus  of 
which  "  alms "  is  a  species,  and  thus  is  especially 
suitable  in  the  Hebraistic  Matthew.  We  cannot  fail 
to  feel  that  such  considerations  create  a  very  sub- 
stantial corroboration  of  the  testimony  of  those  MSS. 
which  contain  "righteousness"  here.  Nevertheless, 
if  "alms"  were  strongly  pressed  upon  us  by  external 
evidence,  this  intrinsic  evidence  would  not  avail  to 
set  it  aside.  For  although  intrinsic  evidence  decidedly 
[)refers  "  righteousness "  here,  it  does  not  distinctly 
refuse  "  alms  "  ;  apart  from  the  other  reading  "  alms  " 
would  be  easily  accepted  by  it,  and,  hence,  if  it  is 
otherwise  strongly  supported,  we  can  receive  it  as 
tlie  original  reading.  Another  example  of  like 
character  is  furnished  by  Luke  xv.  '21,  where  the 
variation  concern,:  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the 
repetition  from  verse  ID  of  the  words  "Make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants."  Intrinsic  evidence 
casts  its  vote  U)V  omission.  That  the  son  does  not 
carry  out  his  intention  of  asking  to  be  made  a  servant 
after  his  father  had  hasted  to  claim  him  as  a  well- 
beloved  son,  is  a  tine  trait ;  and  we  hesitate  to  believe 
that  such  true  psychology,  and  such  a  beautiful  turn 
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of  composition,  have  eiiU'ied  the  narrative  only  by  a 
slip  from  the  bungling  hand  of  a  sleepy  scribe.  But 
after  all,  may  it  not  have  done  so?  If  no  copy  had 
omitted  tlie  words,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought 
of  doing  so  ;  and  hence,  even  liere,  intrinsic  evidence 
raises  a  probability  only  and  does  not  attain  certainty. 
In  a  word,  intrinsic  considerations,  in  nil  such  cas«>s, 
give  evidence,  and  oft-times  very  strong  evid«Mice,  but 
scarcely  such  decisive  evidence  as  can  withstand  the 
pressure  of  a  strong  probability  brought  from  another 
(juarter. 

The  evidence  is  more  decisive  in  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Acts  xii.  25,  where  to  read  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
returned   "to  Jerusalem,"  seems  Hat    in  the  face  of 
the  context,  although  some  relief  may  be  got  from  an 
unnatural  construction.     It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  result  is  negative,  and  in  reject- 
ing CIS  'Icpovo-aA-ry/x   here,  intrinsic  evidence  does  not 
necessarily  connnend  thereby  either  of  its   rivals   c^ 
or  (Itto  :  it  contents  itself  with   simply  refusing  the 
reading  offered  to  it.     This  may  be  illustrated  further 
by  the  variation  at  Acts  xi.  20.     Intrinsic  evidence 
utterly  refuses  to  have  anything  here  except  a  i-ead- 
ing  that  gives  the  sense  of  cAAr/ras  ;  but  again  this  is 
negative,  and  does  not  amount  to  a  demand  for  just 
this  word.     All  that   we   learn  from   it  is  that  the 
author   of  the    book   placed    here    some    \\'ord  wliich 
contrasted   with   the    "Jews"    of    v.    11),   and  which 
recorded  an  atlvance  on  the  pre\ious  practice  of  the 
Church,  and  prepared  for  distinguishing  the  Christians 
from  the  Jews  (xi.  26),  and  for  sending  missions  to 
the  Centiles  (xiii.)     It   tells  us  with  great  positive- 
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lu'ss,  tlicrefore,  tliat  Oreok-speaking  Jews  were  nob 
meant  liere,  but  veritable  Gentiles.  It  is  perhaps 
a  mistake  to  spring  too  rashly  to  the  conclusion, 
however,  that  this  is  e(juivalent  to  commending 
eAXr/ras  and  rejecting  cAXT^no-ras ;  some  other  matters 
need  settling  tirst.  But  if  tXAT^vto-rus  necessarily 
means  "■  Cireek-siHaking  Jews,"  then  this  evidence  does 
decisively  leject  it.  And  if  cAXr;i/as  be  otherwise  well 
connncnded,  intrinsic  evidence  accepts  it  gladly  as 
furnishing  just  the  thought  it  desires. 

These  exam})les  illustrate  the  nature  and  the  limita- 
ti()i\s  of  this  method  of  criticism.  It  cannot  be  used 
idly,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  abuse.  But  when  exer- 
cised with  care,  and  guided  l)y  a,  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  literary  character  of  the  author  under  treat- 
ment, it  is  capable  of  much,  and  indispensable  to  the 
critic.  It  is  chary  of  giving  a  positive  verdict  with 
too  great  decision ;  but  it  may, be  safely  asserted  that 
no  conclusion  to  which  it  does  not  give  at  least  its 
consent  can  be  accepted  as  final  in  any  case  of  textual 

criticism. 

Transcriptional  Evidence. 

By  transcriptional  evidence  is  meant  the  testi- 
mony which  each  I'eading  bears  to  its  own  origination. 
It  is  elicited  by  comparing  together  the  ^^•llole  seiies 
of  claimants  to  a  place  in  the  text,  in  any  given 
passage,  with  a  view  to  discovering  in  what  order  they 
must  have  arisen — that  is,  which  one  of  them,  on  the 
assiunption  of  its  originality,  will  best  account  for 
the  origin  of  all  the  rest,  or  to  what  reading  the 
whole  body  of  extant  readings  points,  as  their  source 
and  fountain.     The  danijer  to  which  this  method  is 
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exposed  resides  in  our  liability  to  eomo  to  eonelusions 
on  the  groiin«l  of  tendencies  to  error  wliieh  we  may 
observe  in  ourselves,  rather  than  on  the  grourul  of 
the  actual  tendencies  that  led  astray  th«'  scribes 
who  have  transmitted  ancieni-  books  to  us.  Our  oidy 
safeguard  against  this  danger  is  to  make  preparation 
for  using  this  method  by  a  i  borough  study  of  the 
character  of  scribes'  work,  and  of  the  errors  to  which 
they  were  liable  as  exhibited  in  the  actual  errors 
which  they  have  made.  A  few  hours  of  cari'ful 
scrutiny  of  a  series  of  acknowledged  errors  actually 
occuri ing  in  our  codices  will  do  more  towards  tilting 
us  for  the  exercise  of  tliis  nice  process  than  any 
length  of  tiuii.  spent  in  a  jtriori  reasoning.  Above 
all,  it  must  bo  rememberetl  that  in  criticising — say, 
for  instance,  the  text  of  the  New  Testaujent — we  are 
dealing  with  a  writing  which  has  had  net  one  but 
many  scribes  succ*essively  engaged  upon  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  to  deal  with  a  complex  of  tendencies 
which  may  have  been  engaged  in  progressively  cor- 
rupting a  text,  and  that  in  even  exactly  ()[)po-«ite 
directions.  The  greatest  dilliculty  of  the  process  is 
found  in  experience  to  reside  less,  howevei",  in  in- 
ability to  arrange  any  given  series  <»f  readings  in  an 
order  which  may  well  have  been,  on  known  tendencies 
of  scribes,  the  order  of  their  origination,  than  in 
inability  to  decide  which  of  seveial  orders,  in  whicli 
they  seem  equally  capable  of  being  arranged,  is  the 
actual  order  of  their  origination.  Just  because  the 
tendencies  to  error  ran  through  a  very  wide  range 
and  pulled  in  divergent  directions,  it  often  seems 
equally  easy  to  account  for  each  rival  reading  as  a 
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coriuptioii  of  some  otlier ;  uiid  iho  acuio  t-ditor  is 
seldom  at  a  loss  to  defend  tin*  reading  which  he 
prefers,  hy  pointing  out  some  way  in  whieli  the 
riviil  rcjidings  may  have  grown  out  of  it.  The  only 
remedy  iigainst  this  ever-present  danger  is  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  ]MSS.  themselves,  an«l  m  more 
rigid  exclusion  of  jdl  undue  suhjectivily  from  our 
judgments.  Whiit  is  dillicult  is  not  impossible  ;  and, 
a»s  experience  grows,  it  is  usually  discovered  that  we 
can  with  ever-increasing  confidence  select  from  a 
body  of  readings  the  one  which  actually  did  stand 
at  the  root  of  all  the  others.  Wherever  this  can  he 
done,  transcriptional  evidence  may  be  able  to  deliver 
a  very  decided  verdict. 

A  circumstance  which  appears,  at  first  sight,  sutli- 
ciently  odd,  operates  to  give  us  es2)ecial  confidence  in 
the  union  of  transciiptional  and  intrinsic  evidence  in 
the  same  finding.  Just  because  intrinsic  evidence 
asks  after  the  best  reading  and  transcriptional  evi- 
dence after  the  reading  that  has  been  altered  by  the 
scribes,  they  are  fre(]uently  found,  at  first  examina- 
tion, in  apparent  conflict.  An  obviously  satisfactory 
reading  i.-s  not  especially  apt  to  be  changed  by  a 
scribe ;  it  is  often  the  play  of  his  iriind  about  a 
reading  that  puzzles  him  in  one  way  or  another,  that 
distracts  his  attention  from  or  intrudes  his  conjec- 
ture into  liLs  writing.  When  we  ask  which  is  the 
best  reading,  therefore,  we  often  select  the  one  which 
appeared  also  to  the  scribe  to  be  tlie  best,  and  which, 
w4ien  we  ask  after  the  original  i-eading,  just  on  this 
account  appears  to  be  a  scribe's  correction  of  a  less 
obviously  good  or  easy  reading,     iiiuely,  this  contra- 
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diction  bctwciMi  tlu^  two  forms  of  iiitornal  cvidoiico 
is  inei'M;limhlo.  (Jonniionlv,  howcvor,  it  is  oulv  the 
si<j:iiJil  to  US  that  we  liuve  carclossly  pcM'foniiod  our 
woik  ill  tlic  one  procoss  or  tlio  (►tluT,  aiul  tlius  dirocts 
\is  to  ii  fiii'tlior  study,  and  tiiially  to  a  coniplote 
roeoiiciliation  of  the  divei-^'cnt  tln(Un<:fs.  The  reading 
tliat  seemed  to  us  intrinsically  unlikely  comes  often 
on  deeper  study  to  seem  intrinsically  certain  ;  or  else 
the  reading  which  seemed  at  first  certainly  derivative, 
comes  to  he  seen  to  he  without  douht  original.  When- 
ever these  two  so  easily  opposing  forms  of  evidence 
can  he  shown  to  unite  heartilv  and  certainlv  in 
fav'our  of  one  reading,  they  raise  a  presumption  for 
it  that  will  not  yield  to  any  other  kind  of  evidence 
whatever.  But,  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  when- 
ever they  seem  hopelessly  set  in  opp(.'sition  to  one 
anotlier,  we  may  with  the  greatest  justice  suspect 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  hy  the  one 
or  the  other, — perhaps  by  hoth. 

The  ver}'  essence  of  a  preparation  to  engage  in 
criticism  hy  the  aid  of  transcriptional  evidence  is 
experience  of  actual  scribes'  work.  Nothing  can 
quite  take  the  place  of  familiarity  with  MS8.  them- 
selv^es.  Where  this  is  impossible,  facsimiles  may 
form  a  partial  substitute;  and  even  the  information 
given  in  the  digests  may  be  tui'ned  to  excellent 
account  by  the  diligent  student.  Some  primary  hints 
of  how  various  i-eadings  have  arisen  in  the  text,  which 
may  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  and  more  direct 
studies,  are  all  that  it  is  possible  to  set  down  here. 

Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  etFect 
on   the   text,    vai-ious   readings   are  either  additions. 
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omissions,  or  substitutions.  Hut  such  a  classification 
is  of  small  uso  to  the  student  of  transcriptional 
evidence.  What  he  desires  to  know  is  how  various 
readinfjs  originate,  that  he  may  have  some  means 
of  invest i<;ating  the  on'<,nn  of  the  readings  that  come 
het'ore  liiiu.  From  this  point  of  view,  all  readings 
may  he  l)rojidly  classified  as  intentional  and  uninten- 
tional corruptions.  Every  change  brought  into  the 
text  is  tlu'  lesuU  either  of  a  conscious  and  intentional 
alteration  made  bv  tlie  scribe,  or  of  an  unintentional 
and  unconscious  sli[>  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Takin^i-;  the  mass  of  vai-ious  readings  together,  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  of  them  can  be  attributc'd 
to  intentional  changes,  and  any  detailed  classification 
of  them  is  so  far  arbitrary  th.'it  many  readings  may 
be  e(jnal]y  easily  accounted  for  on  two  or  more 
hypotheses,  and  hence  may  be  assigned  inditrerently 
to  either  of  two  or  more  classes.  With  this  explana- 
tion n  rough  classification  of  the  sources  of  error  may 
be  ventuied,  as  follows  ;  - 
T.   Intentional  corruptions  : 

1.  Linguistic  and  rhetorical  con*cctions. 

2.  Ilistoiical  corrections. 

3.  Harmonistic  corrections. 

4.  Doctrinal  corruptions. 
D.  Liturgical  corruptions. 

II.  Unintentional  corruptions  :  A 

L  Errors  of  the  eye. 

2.  Errors  of  the  memoiT.  f  ^ 

3.  Errors  of  the  judgment.  >v<!^  ■ 

4.  Errors  of  the  pen.    '^^'  •-  ^\ 
T),   Errors  of  the  speech.    /         -     .^w.,.    /.'  Vy     ,, 
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jMost  of  tlio  oorriiptiotia  which  may  ho  fairly  classed 
ns  intentional  fall  undei*  the  hcixl  of  linguistic  and 
rhetorical  correctioi-',  and  were  intiodiicod,  wo  may 
believe,  almost  alway.s  in  good  faith  and  under  the 
impression  that  an  error  had  pi-oviously  crept  into 
tho  text  and  needed  correcting.  Sometimes  they 
were  the  work  of  the  scribe  himself,  sometimes  of 
tho  odlcial  corrector  (somewhat  analogous  to  tlie 
nuxleni  i)ro()f -reader)  under  whoso  eye*  the  comj)leted 
MS.  passed  before  it  left  the  **  publisiiing  house." 
Kxamples  may  be  found  in  tho  cori'ection  of  dialectic 
forms,  such  as  the  rejection  of  the  second  aoiist 
termination  in  a,  and  the  sul)stitution  of  the  more 
common  forms — p.<j.,  T/A^o/xev,  t/A^ctc,  rjkOov  for  i^XOafie}', 
T^XOaTc,  rjXOav ;  the  euphonic  changes  which  transform 
\t]fi\l/oiJLaL,  \y/fx<l>6€t,<i  into  \rj\l/o^ai,  Xy]<^Oii'i  or  iKKUKiiv 
into  lyKaKilVy  the  smoothing  out  of  tho  grammar,  as, 
6.7.,  wlu'ii  in  Matt.  xv.  32  r/fiipai  r^jei?  is  changeil 
into  »}/^te/jas  T^et?,  or  in  Matt.  xxi.  23  i\66vr<)<i  uvtov 
into  iXdovTL  avTw,  or  in  jNlark  vii.  2  t/xc/xi/zaiTo  is 
inserted  and  thereby  a  ditlicult  sentence  rendered 
BJisy.  Here,  too,  may  be  ranged  such  collections  as 
tlie  change  of  the  participles  Kpd$a<i  and  o-7rap(t^a«; 
in  Mark  ix.  26  into  Kpd$av  and  a-trapd^av  in  ordi'r  to 
make  them  a«j:ree  jjrammaticallv  with  their  neuter 
noun  iTVivp.a.  Examples  of  corrections  for  (blearing 
np  historical  dilHculties  may  be  found  in  the  change 
of  "Isaiah  the  prophet"  into  "the  prophets"  in 
Mark  i.  2  ;  of  "  sixth  "  into  "third  "  in  John  xix.  It, 
and  the  like.  Ilarmonistic  corruptions,  though  not 
confined  to  the  Gospels  (compare,  for  example. 
Acts  ix.   f>f)  with  XX vi,   14,   15),  are.  of  conrse.  most 
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frequent  there,  and  form,  wlietlier  consciously  intro- 
duced  or    unconsciously,    one    of    the    most    fertile 
sources   of    corruption.     Familiar   examples    may   be 
found  in  the   assimilation   of   tl       I^oi'd's  Prayer  as 
recorded  by  Luke  to  the  fuller  form  as  recorded  by 
Matthew,  and  the   insertion  of   "unto    repentance" 
in  Matt.  ix.   13   from  Luke  v.  32.     Somethi^xj^  very 
similar  has  often  happened  to  the  quotations  from  the 
Old   Testament,    which    are   enlai'ged    from  the   Old 
Testament  context  or  niOi,3  closeiv  conformed  to  tlie 
LXX.   wording.     Examples    may    be    found    in  the 
addition    of    kyylt,u   fxoL  .   .   .   .  t<3    crTo/taTt    avTwv    koX 
out  of    Isa.    xxix.    13  into  Matt.    xv.    8,  and   of   ov 
{j/evSoixapTvprja-eL'g  in  Rom.  x\n.  9.     On  the  other  hand, 
it    is    doubtful     if    any    doctrinal     corruptions     can 
be  pointed  to  with  complete  confidence.     Even  the 
Trinitarian  passage  iii    1   John  v.    7    and  part  of   8 
may  have  innocently  got  into  the  text.     Tl\e  most 
likely  instances   are   the    several    passages  in    which 
fasthig  is  coupled  with  prayer  in  some  texts — as,  e.g., 
in   [Matt.  xvii.  21],  Mark  ix.  29,  Acts  x.  30,   1  Cor. 
vii.  5 ;  but  even  these  are  doubtful.     Liturgical  cor- 
ruptions, on  the  other  hand,  are  common  enough,  but 
can   .^eldom  be  assigned  to  intention    except  in  the 
service-books,  where  they  deceive  nobody,  or  in  cer- 
tain MS8.  redacted   for   use   as  service-books,  which 
have  been  fitted  for  public  reading  by  such  changes  as 
inserting  "  And  turning  to  His  disciples  He  said,"  at 
Luke  X.  22  (the  beginning  of  a  lesson),  or  of  **  But 
the  Lord  siiid,"  at   Luke  viii.    31,   or  the  change  of 
"  His  parents  "  into   "  Joseph   and  Mary,"   at    Luke 
ii.  41,  and  the  like. 
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80  lonix,  liowever,  as  we  are  dealing  with  corrup- 
tions which   may  with   some  plausibility  be   classed 
as  inttjntional,  we  are  on  the  eontines  of  tlie  subject. 
The  fecund  causes  of  the  abounding  error  that   iias 
ci-ept  into  the  text  lie   rather  in  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  flesli,  limiting  the  powers  of  exact  attention. 
From  each  of  the  sources  of  error  whicli  liave  been 
tabulated  above  as  uninrentional  have  sprung  many 
kinds  of  corruption.      Under  errors  of  the  ey(%  for 
instance,    are    to    be    classed    all    those    mistakes,    of 
whatever  kind,  w^hich  have  arisen  thi'ough  a  simple 
misreading    of  tlie  MS.  that  lay  before   the  copyist 
to  be  copied.     The  ancient  mode  of  writing  in  con- 
tinuous lines,  and  the  similarity  that  existed  between 
some  of  the  letters,  facilitated   such  errors.     A  con- 
sideiable  body  of  omissions  have  arisen  from  what  is 
called    "  lionKcoteleutoii  "    or    *'  like-ending."     When 
two   succeeding  clauses  or  words  end  alike,  the  last 
is  apt  to  be  omitted  in  copying :  tlie  copyist,  having 
written  out  the   first,  glances  back  at   the  MS.  for 
the  next  clause,  and,  his  eye  catching  the  Hke-ending 
of  the  second  clause,  he  mistakes  this  for  what  he 
has  just  written,  and  so  passes  on  to  the  following 
words,   thus    omitting  the   second   clause  altogether. 
The    same    result    often     happens    wlien    the    same 
sequence  of   letters   occurs  twice  near  together,  and 
when  two  consecutive  clauses  begin  alike  instead  of 
ending   alike — a  case  which   difi'ers  in   name   rather 
than    in    fact    from    the    one    just    described.       An 
example    of     "  homoeoteleuton  "    may    be    found     at 
1   John   ii.    23,   where  the   whole    claucj,   "■  He  that 
confessetli  the  Son,  hath  the  Father  also,"  is  omitted 
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in  some  codices  because  both  it  and  the  preceding 
cl.ause  end  with  the  words  rov  iraripa  exct.  An 
instance  in  which  only  a  few  letters  are  involved  is 
the  omission  of  6  'Ir/crovs  in  Matt.  ix.  28,  which  is 
apparently  due  to  the  custom  of  writing  *Ir)<Tov<s  in 
abbreviation,  thus  :  AereiAYTOicoic, — in  which  oic  was 
easily  mistaken  for  the  preceding  oic.  Other  ex- 
amples are  the  omission  of  the  whole  verse,  Luke 
xviii.  39,  in  a  few  codices,  and  of  a  clause  in  John 
vi.  39  by  C. 

Another  error  of  the  eye  arises  from  mistaking 
similnr  letters  for  one  another,  such  as,  e.g.,  the 
confusion  of  (one  way  or  the  other)  ei  and  h  (Luke 
xvi.  20,  €t\Ka)/x€i/os — r;XKO)/x€i/os ;  2  Cor.  xii.  1,  8r] — Set)  ; 
TT  and  Ti  (John  vii.  31,  firj  irXeiova — /xrjTL  TrXciova)  ; 
H  and  N  (Matt.  xvii.  12,  oo-a  rjOeXrja-av — oaav  OfX-qcrav)] 
e  .and  o  (Luke  ^ii.  13,  co-TrXay^^vto-^r; — ia-TrXay^^yia-ov) ; 
Y  and  B  (Aa/3iS — AavtS),  and  the  like.  Possibly  the 
famous  reading  ©cos  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16  may  have 
arisen  as  an  error  of  the  eye  whereby  oc  was  mis- 
taken for  the  abbreviation  0c,  which  differs  from  it 
only  by  two  light  lines;  altliough  it  may  have  equally 
well  arisen  as  a  sti-engthening  coirection  or  a  mere 
blunder  of  a  scribe,  who  mechanically  added  the  lines 
which  he  had  so  frequently  attached  to  this  pair  of 
symbols.  The  misreading  of  abbreviations  was  also 
a  fertile  source  of  error,  and  may  be  classed  with 
errors  of  the  eye.  One  of  the  most  frequent  in- 
stances results  in  Hie  insertion  of  6  'lr)(Tov<i  after 
avTois,  by  first  doubling  the  oic,  and  then  mistaking 
it  for  the  abbreviated  oic.  In  like  manner  we  have 
Katpui  in  Rom.  xii.  11,  probably  tlirough  a  misreading 
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of  the  abbreviated  krcu  (kv/jmu)  for  K^po)  (KaipoJ).  So 
too,  the  Kara  tto-vto.  of  Acts  xvii.  25  may  have  arisen 
from  misrerding  k^tahanta  {kox  ra  TrdvTa).  A  still 
more  striking  instance  is  found  at  Acts  xiii.  23, 
where  the  abbreviation  grain  (or  ccothrain)  has  been 
misroad  as  if  it  were  crian  (or  ccothrian),  and  thus 
crairrjpa  'lyjcrovi'  transmuted  into  a-uiTrjptav.  Still  another 
class  of  errors  of  the  eye  arises  from  the  wandering 
eye  taking  up  and  inserting  into  the  text  a  word  or 
part  of  a  word  from  a  neighbouring  line  or  a  neigh- 
bouring column.  Perhaps  the  form  'Atra^  in  Matt. 
i.  7  has  so  come  into  the  text  from  the  influence 
of  the  'lojo-a^aT,  which  stands  immediately  beneath 
it.  Even  whole  lines  may  be  omitted  or  exchanged 
by  a  similar  slip,  and  this  may  be  the  true  account 
to  give  of  the  varied  relative  position  of  the  clauses 
in  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Another  error  of  the  eye  of  somewhat 
similar  kind  produces  an  assimilation  of  neighbouring 
terminations — as,  for  example,  in  Rev.  i.  1,  wdiere 
Tov  ayycXov  avTov  tov  SovXov  avTov  stands  for  rov 
ayyeXoi;  avrov  tod  SovXio  avTov. 

As  errors  of  memory  we  should  class  all  that  bi'ood 
which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  copyist  holding 
a  clause  or  sequence  of  letters  in  his  somewhat 
treacherous  memory  between  the  glance  at  the  MS.  to 
be  copied  and  his  writing  down  what  he  saw  there. 
Hence  the  numerous  petty  changes  in  the  order  oi 
words  ;  the  substitution  of  synonyms,  as  eT-rrev  for  €</)?; 
in  Matt.  xxii.  37,  ck  for  diro,  and  the  reverse  (cf. 
Acts  xii.  25),  6fifxdT(Dv  for  o^^aX/xoii/ in  Matt,  ix.  29,  and 
the  like ;  permutation  of  tenses,  as,  e.g.,  /SaTrrtb-ai/Tcs 
for    /SaTTTi^ovTfs    in    Matt,    xxviii.   19.  an«l    the   like; 
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Here,  too,  belong  many  of  the  harmonistic  corruptions, 
and  the  conformation  of  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  LXX.  text,  the  scribe  allowing  his 
memory  unconsciously  to  affect  his  writing. 

As  errors  of  the  iudgment  mav  be  classed  many 

misreadings  of  abbreviations,  as  also  the  adoption  of 

marginal  glosses  into  the  text,  by  which  much  of  the 

most  striking  corruption  which  has  ever  entered  the 

text  hns  been  produced.     As  the  margin  was  used  for 

both  corrections  and  glosses,  it  must  have  been  often 

next  to  impossible  for  the  scribe  to  decide  what  to 

do  with  a  marginal  note.     Apparently  he  solved  his 

doubt  generally  by  putting  the  note  into    the  text. 

Doubtless  this  is  the  account  to  ffive  of  the  abundant 

interpolation  that  deforms  the  text   of   such  codices 

as  those  cited  by   the   symbol   D.     More  interesting 

examples  are  afforded  l)y  such  explanatory  notes   as 

*'  who  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh  but  according 

to    the    spirit,"    inserted    at    Rom.  viii.   1,  to   define 

"  those   in   Christ   Jesus "    of   the   text ;    or   as   the 

account  of  how  it  happened  that  the  waters  of  Beth- 

saida  were  heading,  inserted  at  John  v.  3,   4.     Even 

more   important   instances   are   the   pericope   of  the 

adulteress  inserted  at  John  vii.  53,  sq.,  and  the  last 

twelve  verses  of   Maik,  both  of  which  appear  to  be 

scraps  of  early   writings  inserted    from   the  margin, 

where  they  had  been  first  written  Avith  an  illustrative 

or  supplementary  purpose.     What  a  sleepy  or  stupid 

scribe  could  do  in  this  direction  is  illustrated  by  such 

a  reading  as  hi^aa-Oat  ry/xas  iv  ttoAXoi?  tu)v  avriypafjuov 

ovTO)5  evpyjrat  koI  ov  KaOioq  rjXTTLo-afiev,  wdiich  stands  in 

a  minuscule  copy  at  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  5. 
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Under  eirors  of  the  pen  we  class  all  that  great 
bod}  of  variations  which  seem  to  be  due  to  a  simple 
caieless  miswriting  of  what  lay  rightly  enough  in  the 
mind  of  the  scribe  at  the  time,  such  as,  e.g.,  trans- 
positions, repetitions,  petty  omissions  of  letters,  and 
the  like.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  thi.i  class  and  errors  of  the  eye 
or  memory,  and  many  readings  combine  more  than 
one  slip  in  their  origin.  For  instance,  when  in 
Mutt.  ix.  15  we  read  otanapBh  in  Codex  D  instead 
of  oTANAHApeH,  we  recognise  that  there  has  been 
confusion  of  n  and  n,  and  then  homa'oteleuton  at 
work  in  omitting  <\n  after  an  ;  but  the  result  is 
simply  the  omission  of  two  letters,  80,  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  34,  when  D,  E,  omit  the  second  kox  in  the  sequence 
of  letters  MEMepicTAiKMH,  we  scarcely  know  whether 
to  call  it  simple  incurla,  or  to  explain  it  by  homceo- 
teleuton  of  the  tai  and  kai.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  N  writes  cts  to.  ayta  twice  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  or  B 
repeats  ^cfivyov  ol  Se  K/oarryo-avTcs  in  Matt.  xxvi.  56,  57, 
we  have  before  us  a  simple  blunder ;  and  the  like  is 
found  in  every  codex.  Matters  of  this  kind  call  for 
lemark  only  \\'lien  the  slip  of  the  scribe  creates  a 
dilierence  in  sense  ^^'hich  may  mislead  the  reader — as, 
€.(/.,  when  E,  M,  etc.,  transform  eAaySov  in  Mark 
xiv.  05  by  a  simple  transposition  of  letters  into 
i/3aXov,  and  il  corrects  tiiis  into  e/iaXA-ov  ;  or  when  H, 
by  a  (;areless  repetition,  in.serts  an  article  into  the 
phrase  kKfidWovra  \Tli\  8ut/i,oVia  in  Luke  ix.  49.  A 
more  ditHcult  ca.se  occurs  at  ]\latt.  xxvi.  39,  where 
N  A,  C,  1),  etc.,  read  npoceAOcoN,  but  B,  M,  IT,  etc., 
npoeAetoN  ;  either  tlio  formui-  is  a  careless  insei'tion. 
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or  the  latter  a  careless  omission  of  c,   helped  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  other  round  letters  o  and  e- 

Finally,  by  errors  of  speech  we  mean  all  those 
wJiich  have  grown  out  of  the  habitual  forms  of 
speech  (in  grammar,  lexicography,  or  pronunciation)  to 
which  the  sciibe  was  accustomed,  and  which  therefore 
he  tended  to  write.  His  purism  obtruded  itself  in 
correcting  dialectic  forms  or  ]Iebraistic  terms  of 
speech  into  accordance  with  his  classical  standard. 
Examples  of  this  have  been  given  under  another 
caption.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idiom 
would  be  too  elegant  for  his  appreciation,  and  he 
would  unconsciousl}'  conform  it  to  his  habitual  speech. 
An  instance  may  be  seen  in  Acts  xvi.  3,  where 
1),  E,  H,  L,  P,  substitute  r/hcifrar  yap  ttTrt/.i'rc?  tov  Trarifta 
avTov  oTt  "EWr]v  v7rrjf})^€v  for  the  correct  r;8tto-av  yap 
7ravT€S  OTt  'EAA.?;]/  o  Trarrjp  avTov  vTr^p^ei/ — to  the  ruin 
.  of  the  proper  emphasis.  The  most  considerable  body 
of  corruptions  of  this  sort,  howevei*,  grows  out  of 
il'^'"  what  is  technically  called  "Itacism,"  that  is,  out  of 
•i  '  ,vd^  that  confusion  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  which  was 
prev^•llent  in  pronuiiciation  and  could  not  fail  to  affect 
here  and  there  the  spelling.  It  consequently  happens 
that  i  is  continually  getting  written  for  ei  and  rice 
versd,  and  at  and  e;  rj,  t,  and  ci;  y,  ot  and  v;  o  and  oj;  rj 
and  e  ai-e  confused  in  the  spelling.  For  determining 
the  age  of  these  confusions  of  sounds  in  the  speech  of 
the  people,  we  are  dependent  on  epi graphical  material, 
and  on  its  testimony  they  must  be  carried  back  to  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  The  confusion  of  et  and  t,  for 
instance,  occurs  even  in  an  Attif  inscription  earlier  than 
300  B.C!.;  and  was  already  prevalent  in  other  regions 
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before  that.  From  the  end  of  the  third  century  it 
was  prevalent  everyvvliere,  while  in"  the  second  cen- 
tury A.D.  the  distinction  l)et\Yeen  the  two  was  a  a'lix 
ortJiO(jrapJilca.  At  the  same  time  it  must  l)e  remem- 
bered that  a  standard  spelling  was  current,  and  care- 
fully written  MSS.  tried  to  conform  to  it ;  so  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  MSS.  differ 
much  among  themselves  in  the  amount  and  in  the 
classes  of  itacism  that  have  found  their  way  into 
their  pages.  For  instance,  among  the  papyrus  frag- 
ments of  Homer,  those  usually  cited  as  N  and  2  are 
very  free  from  itacism,  while  12  (of  the  first  century 
B.C.)  is  full  of  it.  Among  New  Testament  MSS.  K 
shows  a  marked  preference  for  the  spelling  in  i,  and 
^  for  the  spelling  fei  6i.  Allowance  for  such  parti-  * 
cular  characteristics  ir  ast  be  made  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  readings  ;  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  codices  of  the  New  Testament  were  copied 
at  a  time  when  itacistic  spelling  was  current,  and 
hence  are  more  or  less  untrustworthy  when  the  point 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  vowels  thus  confused. 
The  most  common  confusions  .are  those  between  « 
and  L,  0)  and  o,  at  and  c ;  and  after  these  those 
lietween  r;  and  the  two  pairs  t  and  €t,  and  ol  and  v. 
The    effect    of  the   first    may    bo    illustrated    by    the 


readinjjs 


€t8er€ 


and    tScTc    in    Phil.     i.     30,    or    the 


readings  tarai,  etarat  in  Mark  v.  21).  The  most  com- 
mon effect  of  the  confusion  between  o  and  w  is  to 
confound  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods;  the 
following  are  examples :  Matt.  xiii.  15,  lao-oj/xat 
K,  U,  X,  A,  Ida-ofxaL  N,  B,  C,  D,  L,  etc.  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49, 
ff)op€<T(DiJi€v  K,  A, C,  D,  etc.,  KJiopeaofxcv  B,  46 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1, 
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KaOafHiTuyjxev  X,  ]i,  D,  etc.,  KaBajna-oji-^v  P;  Koiu.  V.  I, 
£Xto/x€i/  N,  A,  B,  V,  D,  L,  tx^ifxiv  P,  etc.  ;  lEeV).  xiii.  10, 
HxtDfxev  L,  etc.,  tx^ofxiv  N,  etc.  ;  Ileb.  xii.  28,  e^oj/xci/ 
A,  0,  D,  L,  ^xoH-ev  K,  K,  P,  etc.  Tliere  is  no  MS.  of  the 
New  Testament  that  does  not  at  times  confuse  o  and 
(1) ;  consequently,  the  testimony  of  every  MS.  is  liable 
to  suspicion  on  this  point,  iind  our  decision  turns 
largely  on  intrinsic  evidence.  The  confusion  of  e  and 
at  may  produce  or  remov^o  infinitives — as,  e.y.,  Luke 
xiv.  17,  €f)x€(T6e  13,  316  Latt.,  epx^aOai  N,  A,  D,  L ; 
Gal.  iv.  IS,  ^riXovtxOe  X,  B,  etc.,  ^irjXovaOai  A,  (*,  etc. 
Occasionnlly  also  it  transforms  a  word  into  another — • 
e.jj.,  Matt,  xi,  IG,  crepois  N,  B,  (J,  .1),  L,  kralfioi^  G,  S,  U,  V, 
etc.  In  ry/Aci'  and  T/^ixrjv  Acts  xi.  11,  c  and  r/  are  confused. 
In  €t  and  7/  of  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  and  ^(pio-To?  and  XPW'^'*  ^^ 
1  Peter  ii.  3,  we  have  instances  of  the  triad  r;,  6i,  i. 
T!  16  frequent  confusion  of  the  pronouns  ry/xeis  and  v/u,€ts 
in  their  vaiious  cases  is  an  example  of  iq,  ol,  v.  Even 
a  and  c  seem  occasionally  to  pass  into  one  another — 
6.(j.f  Rev.  xvii.  8,  KatVep  ccrriv  and  Kal  rrapeiTTLv.  As  a 
connected  specimen  of  itacistic  writing  we  add  a  part 
of  the  closing  prayer  of  a  certain  John  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  wrote  a  psalter  now  at  Cues  :  a-oa-ov  fx€ 
Xp^  (TOTLf)  TOD  Koafxov  o)  (Tocrus  TTcr/jov  ev  Tt  BaXaarw  os 
iKivov  fXi  ^laaocrov  o  0^  kul  cAticroi/  jxat.  Let  the  student 
exercise  his  ingenuity  in  restoring  this  to  the  ordinary 
spelling  of  a  Greek,  which  will  translate  :  "  Save  me, 
O  Christ,  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  didst  save  Peter 
in  the  sea;  like  him  save  me  entirely,  O  God,  and 
have  mercy  on  me.'  This  was  written  in  tlie  ninth 
or  tenth  century. 

These  instances  are  probably  enough  to  illustrate 
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the  way  in  whicli,  even  by  the  most  lioncsl  co[)ying, 
the  text  of  any  docnnient  may  become  cornipt ;  and 
to  serve  as  examples  of  tlie  kind  of  facts  with  wliich 
the  student  must  have  a  personal  familiarity  in  oider 
to  l)e  prepared  to  trace  back  a  reading  to  its  source 
ill  a  scribe's  eiror,  or  to  classify  a  body  of  readings 
according  to  their  origination.  It  is  in;^'ortant  for 
him  next  to  obtain  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
habits,  so  to  speak,  of  the  important  individual  MSS. 
in  order  to  check  by  familiarity  with  the  habits  of 
the  one  scribe  the  conclusions  that  are  reached  from 
a  studv  of  the  wneral  habits  of  all  scribes.  A  fact' 
in  })oint  has  l)een  already  mentioned :  N  tends  to 
write  t  everywhere  for  «,  and  B  to  write  et  eveiy- 
whcre  for  t,  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  a  help 
in  determining  readings  involving  ct  and  i,  for  which 
these  codices  are  sponsors.  That  A  loves  synonyms, 
or  in  other  words  the  scribe  that  wrote  this  codex 
had  an  active  mind  that  worked  as  he  cojiied,  and 
so  felt  the  sense  of  what  he  wrote  more  than  most 
scribes,  is  an  imjjortant  fact  to  know  when  we  are 
deciding  on  the  probability  of  a  synonymous  reading 
that  A  supports.  That  the  scribe  of  N  was  a  rapid 
penman,  proud  apparently  of  his  handwriting  ;  and 
that  B's  scribe  was  on  the  contrary  a  careful,  plodding 
fellow,  who  copied  the  text  before  him  with  only  such 
petty  slips  as  such  a  writer  would  fall  into, — brief 
omissions,  doubling  of  short  words,  lepetitions  of 
letters  and  such  stupidities, — these  and  such  facts 
enable  us  to  pass  ready  judgment  on  variations  wdiicli 
might  otherwise  somewhat  puzzle  us. 

Above  all,   however,   it   is  necessary  to  remember 
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that  every  attempt  to  account  for  theerroivs  that  occur 
in  our  MSS.  is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  accidental 
under  J'ule,  and  every  effort  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  sources  is  only  an  eii'ort  to  group  the  effects 
of  human  carelessness;  so  that  much  mast  remain 
over  of  which  wo  can  only  speak  as  instances  of 
incuria.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  look 
at  a  brief  list  of  slips  of  the  sciibe  of  n,  gleaned 
from  tlie  digest  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  consider  how  many  of  them  can  be  assigned  to  the 
several  classes  mentioned  above  : — 
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Incuria  of  N  in  Hehreios. 

i.     5.  Omit   avTui  from  "  I  shall  be  [to  him] 
for  a  father." 

i.     8.  Omit  TTj^  €v6vTr)T()<;  pa^8o<;. 

i.  12.  Add  Kai  with  a-v  Be. 

ii.  18.  Omit  Treipao-O^Ls. 

iv.    9.  Omit  the  whole  verse, 

iv.  11.  Omit  Tts. 

viii.     3.  Omit  Kat. 

viii.  10.  Mod  for  /x,ot. 

ix.     5.  Ei/ccrrtv  for  ((ttiv. 

ix.  12.  E(,9  Tu  ayia  written  twice. 

X.     7.  Omit  ijKU). 

X.  11.  Order  changed  to  Xctr.  kuO.  rjfjLcp. 

X.  26.  T?^s  cTTtyvoxnai/  for  Tr]v  einyvioaLV. 

X.  32.  A/xa/}Tttt9  for  rfp^^pa^. 

X.  3o.  Change  of  order  to  )(pitav  ex*^** 

X.  39.  Ets  a7ra)A.ias  for  tis  airmXnav. 

xi.     5.  On  for  Stori. 

xi.     8.  Change  of  order  to  Kkqpovo^iav  Xafxfia. 
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Ileb.     xi.     9.   Omit  t*/s'  Jifter  cTrayycAtu?. 
XI.  2l>.  Omit  lo-auK. 

xi.  31     Insert  e-mXeyoiJieur)  before  vopvr]. 

xii.     1.  TfjXLKovTov  for  rocrovroi^. 

xii.  10.   O  jxev  foi*  oifuv. 

xiii.     li.  Tr;i/  <f)iX.(>^€Viav  for  rr;?  (fnXo^, 

xiii.  1:3.  Omit  eiraOev. 

xiii.  18.   Ort  KaXijvOa  ya/>  on  Kokqv  before  rretOofxi-. 

xiii.  22.  Omit  yap. 

xiii.  23.   Ep;^r;o-^c  for  epxrjraL. 


ft 
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There  are  in  this  list  instances  of  errors  of  the 
eye  (hoimjuoteleiiton,  the  wandering  eye  cartelling  a 
neighbouring  word,  confusion  of  similar  letters),  of 
the  memory,  of  the  judgment,  of  the  pen,  and  of  the 
speech, — and  others  also.  It  looks  as  if  the  scribe 
were  taking  a  sly  nap  when  he  was  writing  the  tentli 
clijipter,  and  as  if  he  either  nodded  again  or  was 
interrupted  by  an  unthinking  chatterer  at  xiii.  18, 
where,  at  least,  we  find  a  very  odd  case  of  repetition. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  generalise  upon  the 
phenomena  of  the  vai-ious  readings,  and  so  to  furnish 
"  canons  of  criticism  "  for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 
Trnnscriptional  evidence  cannot,  however,  b(^  reduced 
to  stiff  rules  of  proccxlure.  All  '*  canons  of  criticism  " 
are  only  geneial  averages,  and  ojieiate  like  a  proba- 
bility based  on  a  calculation  of  chances.  A  "  chance" 
is  always  open  that  this  particular  instance  is  one 
of  the  exceptions.  But,  although  to  use  them  as 
strict  rules  to  square  our  conclusions  by  were  but 
to  invite  error,  general  rules  are  very  useful,  as 
succinctly  embodying  the  results  of  broad  observation. 
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If  we  use  tlunn  only  as  ^'oneral  guidos,  und  expect 
to  rind  except ioii.s  to  tliem  continually  turning  up, 
th«'  t'oU()\vin<(  three  rules  are  valuable:  — 

1.  The  more  dilHcult  reading  is  to  be  preferred: 
founded  on  the  observed  tendency  of  scribes  to 
render  the  sense  smooth  by  correction  or  unconscious 
tinkering. 

2.  The  shorter  reading  is  to  be  prefei'red  :  founded 
on  the  obser\'ed  habit  of  scribes  to  enlarge  rather 
than  shorten  the  text. 

3.  The  more  charaeteristic  reading  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred :  founded  on  the  observed  tendency  of  scribes 
to  reduce  all  they  touch  to  their  own  level,  and  so 
gradually  eliminate  everything  especially  characteristic 
of  an  author. 

Not  co-ordinate  with  these,  but  above  them  and 
inclusive  of  them,  stands  the  one  great  rule  that 
embodies  the  soul  of  transcriptional  evidence :  that 
reading  is  to  be  preferred  from  which  the  origin  of 
all  the  others  can  most  safely  be  derived.  Knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  scribes  and  of  the  phenomena  of 
MSS.  is  needed  to  interpret  this  rule.  Common- 
sense  is  here  even  more  than  usually  needed.  But 
given  the  knowledge  and  common-sense,  this  one  rule 
adequately  furnishes  the  worker  in  this  department 
of  evidence. 
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That  much  could  be  done  towards  settling  the  text 
of  any  work  by  the  use  of  intrinsic  and  transcriptional 
evidence  alone,  which  would  be  generally  recognised 
as  sound,  is  certain.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  a 
special  danger  attends  processes  that  are  so  nice  and 
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(iclicato,  of  (he  intrusion  ot"  lliosc  vvislios  tli.it  ;ir)' 
t':itli»'rs  to  tlioii<;lits  ;  mikI  in  critici.sin'j:  tlio  text  of  :i 
l»onk  tliiit  stMuds  in  sncli  close  relation  to  onr  (Icarest 
Itfliefs  as  tlu*  New  'restjinienl,  this  <lanir»'i'  rejiclies 
its  niaxiinnm.  This  does  not  reiah't*  the  nietho<l  oF 
in  einal  evidence  of  i'eadiTi<,'s  invalid:  nor  does  it 
exonerate  critics  from  ilie  duty  of  usin;L?  it,--^vith 
strict  honesty  and  a  severe  exclusion  of  inipioper 
suhjectivity.  But  it  thr(>ws  sutHciont  douht  on  indi- 
vi(hial  jud<,nnent  in  attaining'  some  of  its  results,  to 
render  it  desirable  to  test  its  conclusions  by  some 
less  easily  warped  method  of  investi«i;ation.  We 
urliidly  remember,  then,  that  besides  ''internal  evi- 
dence of  readings"  we  have  "externjil  evidence  of 
readings"  to  depend  on,  and  proceed  to  inquire  after 
the  methods  of  using  it. 

2.    EXTERXAL    EviDKXCE    OK    IvEAmNCJS. 

(rt)  Comparatiro,  (^riticimn  and   Internal  Evidence  of 

Docnnients. 

The  crudest  method  that  could  be  adopted  to  decide 
between  readings  on  the  ground  of  external  evidence 
would  be  simply  to  count  the  witnesses  U)v  each 
reading  and  follow  the  greatest  number.  It  i-equiies 
little  consideration  to  perceive  the  illegitimacy  of  such 
a  method.  The  great  prtic^jc^  difficulty  stands  in 
the  way  of  adopting  the  principle  that  the  majority 
shall  rule,  that  we  cannot  certify  ourselves  that  we 
have  the  majority.  For  this,  we  must  first  collate 
every  known  copy,  and  even  then  the  doubt  would 
hang  over  us  that    mayhap   the   majority  of   copies 
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are  yet  nnknown :  have  not,  indeed,  the  majority 
actually  perished  ?  If  we  should  adopt  a  simple 
majority  principle,  therefore,  we  could  never  reach 
cuitainty  ;  we  could  never  be  sui'e  that  the  copies  as 
yet  unknown,  or  hopelessly  lost,  might  not  alter  the 
balance ;  and  we  should  be  betraying  the  text  into  the 
hands  of  the  chance  that  has  preserved  one  MS.  and 
lost  another.  A  greater  theoretical  difficulty  lies 
behind.  Who  can  assure  us  that  the  many  are  the 
good  ?  The  majority  of  MSS.  are  late  MSS. ;  and  if 
it  be  the  original  text  that  we  are  seeking,  is  it  likely 
that  the  many  MHS.  of  the  eleventh  centui-y  will 
better  help  us  to  it  than  the  few  of  the  fourth ? 
Dare  we  overmatch  the  multitude  of  years  by  the 
multitude  of  copies, — our  two  codices  o^  the  fourth 
century  by  the  mixed  hordes  that  throng  on  us  from 
the  fourteenth  ?  If  corruption  be  largely  due  to  the 
fortunes  of  hand-copying,  it  will  of  necessity  be  pro- 
gressive, and  the  MSS.  of  the  earlier  centuries  may 
be  rightfully  presumed  to  be  purer  and  better  than 
those  of  the  later.  We  may  even  expect  to  find  in 
them  the  parents  of  the  very  Litei-  codices  which  now 
would  crowd  them  out  of  the  witness-stand.  If  so, 
to  follow  mere  numl)ers  is  to  betray  the  text  into  the 
hands  of  the  later  corruption. 

Shall  we,  then,  say  that  not  the  most  MSS.  but 
the  oldest  shall  rule  %  This  certainly  would  be  a  far 
better  canon.  But  it  is  n\et  again,  on  the  threshold 
of  practical  use,  by  a  double  difficulty, — theoretical 
and  practical.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  mere  number 
of  years  that  is  behind  any  MS.  that  measures  its 
distance    from    the   siutograpli,    but    the    numberof 
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_co£^^s.     A  MS.  of  the  fourth  century  may  liave 
been  copied  from  another  but  little  older  than  itself, 
and  this  again  from  another  but  a  little  older  than  it, 
and  so  on  through  a  very  long  genealogy ;  whereas  a 
MS.  of  the  eleventh  century  may  have  been  copied 
from  one   of  the  third,  and  it  from  the  autogiapL, 
It  is  ngtj  then,  the  age_o^  the  document,   but  the  age 
of  the  text_in_it,  that  is  the  true  measure  of  antiquity; 
and    who    shall    certify   us    that   many   of  our    later 
documents  may  not  preserve   earliei*  texts  than  our 
earliest  MSS.  thems^elves  1— or,  indeed,   that  all  our 
later  documents  may  not  be  of  purer  descent  than 
our  few  old  codices]     With  the  frankest  acceptance  (  f 
the  principle  that  the  ag(^  of  a  document  is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  age  of  the  text,  it  is  clear  tliat 
we  can  reach  little  certainty  in  criticism  by  simply 
agreeing  to  allow  weight  to  documents  in  proportion 
to  their  age.     Aiid  here  the  practical  difficulty  enters 
the    problem :    how    much    greater    weight    shall    wo 
allow  to  greater  age  1     Certainly  two  fourth-centuiy 
documents  cannot  reduce  ;dl  tenth-century  documents 
t6  no  value  at  all,  simply  })y  reason  of  their  greater 
age  :  but  how  nice  the  question  as  to  the  exact  incre- 
ment of  weight  that  must  be  added  for  each  century 
of  additionid  life  !     Professor  Birks  set  himself  once 
to  investigate  tliis  qufstion  ;  and  his  conclusion  was 
"  that  on  the  hypothesis  most  favourable  to  tlie  early 
MS'^j.,  and  specially  to  the  Vatican  [Li],  its   weight 
is  exactly  that  of  two  MSS.  of  tlie  fifteenth  century, 
while    the   Sinaitic    [n]   Aveighs   only  one-third  more 
than  an  average  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century."     Mr. 
Monro  was  at  pains  to  point  out  certain  errors  in 
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Profossoi"  Bii'ks'  culculMtioiis  wliicli  iip})o;ir  to  vitijito 
liis  conclusions.  But  for  tlie  purposes  of  actual 
criticism  were  they  not  valueless  even  if  correct  1 
How  is  it  possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  each  docu- 
ment relatively  to  all  the  other's  on  the  ground  of  age 
alone?  Let  us  confess  it  :  to  admit  that  the  older  a 
(  MS.  is  the  more  valualjle  it  is  likely  to  he,  carries  us 
;  but  an  intinitesimal  way  towards  the  actujJ  work  of 
criticism,  and  it  is  entirely  impossit)]e  to  appoi-tion 
their  values  to  codices  by  their  ages.  Though  we 
may  feel  that  a  M8.  of  the  fourth  century  ought  to 
be  a  better  and  safer  witness  than  one  or  two,  or 
a  bundled,  or  a  thousand  for  that  matter,  of  the 
fifteenth,  we  cannot  cei'tify  ourselves  of  this  with 
regard  to  any  given  MS. ;  and  we  certainly  cannot 
arrange  all  our  MSS.  in  a  table  of  relative  weights 
ns  resulting  from  their  relative  ages,  and  then  use 
this  table  as  a  touchstone  for  our  critical  problems. 
It  is  a  plain  fact  that  MSS.  need  not  and  do  not 
always  vaiy  in  weight  directly  according  to  age. 
A  great  step  forward  is  taken  wljeii  we  propose  to 
\  allow  MSS.  weight,  not  according  to  their  age,  but 
according  to  the  age  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 
To  Trebles  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing this  method  of  procedure,  which  he  appropriately 
called  "Comparative  Criticism."  It  is  a  truly  scientific 
method,  and  leads  us  for  the  first  time  to  safe  results. 
Briefly  stated,  it  proceeds  as  follows.  The  earlier 
versions  and  citations  are  carefully  ransacked,  and  a 
list  of  readings  is  drawn  from  these  dat  ed  sources;  which 
can  be  confidently  declared  to  be  ancient.  Eacli  MS. 
is  then  tested,  in  turn,  by  this  list.     If  a  MS.  con- 
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tiiins  a  con«iderable  proportion  of  these  readings,  or 
of  readings  which  on  grounds  of  transcriptional  pro- 
IjjibiHty  are  older  than  even  these,  it  is  demonstrated 
to  contain  an  old  text.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
MS.  fails  to  contain  these  readings,  and  presents 
instead  variants  which  according  to  transcriptional 
probability  appear  to  have  grown  out  of  them,  or 
which  can  be  proved  from  dated  citations  to  have 
been  current  at  a  later  time,  its  text  may  be  assumed 
to  be  late.  Fr(jm  an  examination  of  the  MSS.  thus 
proved  to  exhibit  an  early  text,  we  may  next  obtain 
a  very  clear  general  notion  of  what  the  earlier  text 
is,  and  this  will  serve  us  as  a  more  extended  test 
of  the  age  of  texts  contained  in  MSS.,  and  we  may 
confidently  divide  them  into  two  great  classes — the 
early  and  the  late. 

Here,  it  is  plain,  our  feet  rest  on  tirin  ground. 
What  may  be  done  towards  settling  the  text  by 
tliis  method  may  be  observed  in  the  text  which  Dr. 
Tregelles  actually  framed,  and  which  stands  to-djiy 
as  liis  suitable  and  honourable  monument.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  satisfy  us  that,  as  an  engine 
of  criticism,  this  method  is  far  from  perfect.  It  will 
fui-nish  us  with  a  text  that  is  demonstrably  ancient, 
and  this,  as  a  step  towards  the  true  text,  is  a  \ery 
important  gain.  It  is  something  to  reach  a  text  that 
is  certainly  older  than  the  fourth  century, — that  was 
current  in  the  third  or  second  century.  But  this 
can  be  assumed  to  be  the  autographic  text  onl}''  if 
w©  can  demonstrate  that  the  text  current  in  the 
second  or  third  centuiy  was  an  absolutely  puie  text. 
So  far  from  this,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  very  grossest  errors  that_ha.Ye  ever  deformed 
the  text  had  entered  it  already  in  the  second  ceutiuy. 
Uy  this  method,  therefore,  we  may  deal  successfully 
^\ith  all  cases  of  variation  in  which  the  older  and 
later  texts  stand  opposed  as  bodies,  and  thus  may 
sift  out  a  vast  rabble  of  late  corruptions ;  but  we 
stand,  with  it  only  to  help  us,  helpless  before  all 
cases  in  which  the  oldest  witnesses  themselves  differ. 
This  result  might  have  been  anticipated.  If  our 
touchstone  only  reveals  to  us  texts  that  are  ancient, 
we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  for  our  result  anything  but 
an  ancient  text.  What  we  wish,  however^  isnot 
merely  an_tincient  but  the. true  text. 

Yet  another  process  has  been  developed  for  our  aid 
in  this  perplexity.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
'^  way  is  open  to  the  estimation  of  MSS.,  not  by  the 
age  of  the  parchment  on  which  they  are  written,  nor 
yet  by  the  age  of  the  text  which  they  contain,  but 
by  the  actual  excellence  of  the  text  which  they  con- 
tain. This  is  another  gi-eat  advance.  For  we  are  now 
invited  to  assign  weight  to  MSS.  according  to  their 
real  value.  The  process  by  which  this  method  under- 
takes to  ascertain  tlu'  relative  value  of  the  dilferent 
MSS.  is  appropriately  called  "  Internal  Evidence  of 
Documents,"  and  proceeds  by  interrogating  each  IvIS. 
as  to  its  own  value,  by  testing  it  by  the  only  kinds 
of  evidence  available —  namely,  intrinsic  and  tran- 
scriptional evidence.  A  rude  example  of  what  is 
intendetl  by  this  will,  perhaps,  be  its  best  explana- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  two  copies  of  a  wdll  or  deed 
to  be  laiil  l)efore  us,  and  it  to  be  our  task  to 
determine  which  is  the  better — i.e.,  the  more  correct. 
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What  would  be  the  common-sense  procedure?  Beyond 
doubt,  we  should  begin  by  noting  every  point  in 
which  they  differed ;  and  then,  taking  this  list  of 
various  readings,  we  should  ask,  in  the  case  of  each 
reading,  which  appeared  to  be  the  original.  We 
should  have  two  ways  of  determining  this  :  in  each 
case  we  should  ask.  Which  reading  is  it  probable,  /, 
considering  the  context,  style,  and  the  like,  the  author 
wrote.?  and,  Which  reading,  considering  the  known 
habits  of  the  sciibgij,  the  accidents  to  which  they  are 
liable,  and  the  like,  is  it  probable  that  the  sciibe  had 
before  him  iu  order  to  produce  the  other  ?  When 
these  two  modes  of  inquiry  resulted  in  the  same 
answer,  the  reading  would  be  determined  by  a  high 
degree  of  probability.  Now,  after  having  thus  passed 
through  the  whole  list  of  various  readings,  we  could 
count  \\\  vhat  proportion  of  them  had  been  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  one  MS.  and  what  proportion  in 
favour  of  the  other.  This  would  furnish  us  Avith  a 
fair  general  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  copies.  If,  for  instance,  the  two  differed  in  a 
hundred  places,  and  the  two  varieties  of  internal 
evidence  of  readings  united  in  commending  the  read- 
ings of  one  In  ninety  of  these,  and  those  of  the  other 
in  only  ten,  we  should  have  no  difHculty  in  greatly 
preferring  the  former  to  the  latter  copy.  Nay,  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  we  now  revised  our  decision 
in  some  of  the  other  ten  cases,  and  allowed  our  demon- 
strably better  copy  to  determine  their  readings  on 
documentary  grounds.  No  doubt  such  a  method  ^ — 
offers  us  only  probable  results ;  but  it  is  scarcely  open  • — 
to  doubt  but  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  sound 
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results,  and  in  favourable  cases  the  probability  may 
reach  moral  certainty.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the 
method  is  not  essentially  affected  if  the  documents 
we  have  to  compare  are  a  dozen  instead  of  two,  or 
even  a  hundred  or  a  thousand ;  nor  yet  if  our  two 
varieties  of  evidence  fail  to  give  us  clear  or  united 
testimony  in  a  number  of  the  readings.  It  would 
still  remain  true  that  the  relative  value  of  the  MSS. 
could  be  ascertained  by  determining  the  proportionate 
number  of  their  special  readings  which  internal  evi- 
Vdence  will  c'ommeu<l.  After  its  own  reli  tive  value 
has  been  assigiied  to  each  MS.  of  a  work  by  this 
method,  we  may  proceed  to  its  textual  criticism  on 
documentary  grounds,  jdlowing  each  M8.  the  weight 
thua  indicated.  This  is  not  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
By  one  process,  tentatively  applied,  we  attain  a 
general  notion  of  the  value  of  each  MS.  When  a 
considerable  number  of  readings  have  been  used  in 
this  work,  errors  in  their  estimation  check  one 
another,  and  our  general  result  is  sound.  It  is  quite 
consistent  next  to  treat  all  these  readings  as  still 
undecided :  this  is  but  to  recognise  that  tentative 
results  as  to  the  details  are  provisional.  We  may, 
therefore,  justly  call  in  the  MSS.  according  to  the 
relative  values  which  have  been  assigned  them  by 
our  tentative  results  en  masse  to  decide  now  on  each 
reading  in  detail. 

Precisely  this  process  has  been  applied  to  the  MSS. 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  we  are  asked  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  weight  of  the  witnesses  for  each 
disputed  readiiig  by  allowing  to  them  the  weights 
assigned   Ihei.i  by  this  method  of  testing.      It  would 
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be  idle  to  dispute  tlie  validity  of  the  process.  It  is 
transparently  jiist  and  scientific.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible to  <loui)t  that  it  will  enable  us  to  come  to 
conclusions  on  which  we  can  depend.  Especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  former  method, 
which  marshals  MS8.  aceordin,ij:  to  tlie  age  of  the 
texts  they  exliibit,  tliis  method,  wliich  marshals  tliom 
according  to  the  tested  value  of  their  texts,  will  lead 
us  to  very  important  conclusions,  l)oth  in  the  way  of 
testing  the  results  obtained  by  tlie  former  method, 
and  in  carrying  them  some  steps  farther.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  results  of  this  method  accord  with  those 
obtained  by  the  former,  so  far  as  they  were  legiti- 
mate, gives  us  confidence  in  using  it.  It  may  be  in 
one  sense  an  accident  that  our  oldest  MSS.  should 
be  shown  by  comparative  criticism  to  contain  the 
most  ancient  text,  although  an  accident  in  the  line 
of  the  pre-existing  presumption.  But  it  cannot  be 
by  mere  accident  that  the  text  obtained  as  the  most 
ancient  should  in  the  main  accord  with  that  obtained 
as  the  best.  And  it  is  reasonalde  to  be  led  l)y  this 
accordant  result  of  two  independent  methods  to  put 
contidence  in  the  further  results  obtained  by  one  of 
them  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  tested 
by  the  other.  We  are  justitied,  therefore,  in  using 
internal  evidence  of  documents  to  decide  for  us  the 
readings  in  which  the  older  text  is  itself  divided. 

As  already  intimated,  Dr.  Tregelles'  text  may  be 
take  1  as  the  type  of  the  results  attainable^  by  com- 
parative criticism.  He  was  accustomed  to  divide 
the  MSS.  into  classes,  thus :  {a)  Uncial  MSS.  of  the 
most  ancient  class, — i.e..  those  earlier  than  the  seventh 
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ceiitiiiy ;  {h)  Later  uncial  ]\ISS.  of  special  importance  ; 
(c)  Certain  important  MSS.  in  minuscule  letters ; 
{(l)  Tlie  later  uncials.  He  aimed  at  citing  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  uncial  M8S.,  those  of  the  minuscules 
the  text  of  wliich  was  ancient,  all  veisions  down  to 
the  seventh  century,  and  the  fathers  down  to  and 
including  Eusebius.  In  class  {!))  hejiududedlj,  X,  Y, 
^'  ®i  5,_  of  the  Gospels^  P  ofActs  and  the  _Qatholic 
Epistles,  and  F,  G,  of  Paul..  In  class  (c)  he  included 
1,^  69  of^tlieGcwpdsjJ;  31^2^of^A^^  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  (|701^47"_oF  Paul,  and  38  pl_the 
x\.po.calypse.  To  these  might  well  be  added,  now,  the 
minuscules  cited  in  the  lists  of  minuscules  given  in 
the  proper  place  above.  The  other  classes  (a),  (cZ), 
may  be  gathered  from  the  lists  of  uncial  MSS. 
given  above.^^  When  tested  by  internal  evidence  of 
documents,  the  MSS.  arrange  themselves  in  a  not 
dissimilar  classification.  As  is  practically  universally 
confessed,  B  is  by  tMi;?.  ineans  shown  to  be  the Jjest 
single  MS.,  and  N  stands  next  to  it.  Naturally 
enough  the  documents  most  like  B  are  given  the  next 
place.  But  the  geneial  character  of  such  codices  as 
D,  D^,  G3,  F.„  is  not  very  high,  when  tested  by  internal 
evidence  of  documents,  although  their  text  is  certainly 
veiy  old,  as  compai'ative  criticism  satisfactorily  proves. 
Among  the  versions,  the  palm  falls  to  the  Memphitic 
and  Thebaic. 

A  various  reading  that  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  4  may 
serve  us  as  an  example  of  the  working  of  these 
processes.  Shall  we  read  in  this  verse  simply, 
"And  thy  Father  that  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
thee  "  1  or  shall   we  add  the  word  "  openly  "  at  the 
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closo?  Tiscthondorf  states  the  evidence  thus: — omit 
iv  Tio    <liav€i><2:    N  B  I)  Z   1.  22.  108.   209.  al'' c(k^'^Mp 

Aug  (inidta  ex,r.  Latiiia  mc reddet  t.ihl  paliun 

in.   Gni'cis  (pui'  priovd  ainit  01071  invpjiium.ii 

pnl.-nn)  fl'^  k,  v---  fr  smx  cop  syr'^"  (Or  •.-'•■<•'.  ^'i-i :  „on 
li(|U('t  quo  spec'tet),  Cyj*  \\v^  Hier  Olirom  :il  ; 
insert  cV  t(G  (fuLvep'S)  :  Vl  K  L  M  H  U  X^"'  (e  spMtio) 
n  h  e  f  g'  li  (}  syr''''''  cf'  go  arm  a.'th  al  Const  Clir 
Op  ill.  In  order  to  interpret  the  evidencte  by  com- 
parative (M'iticisin,  wo  may  ari'ange  tlio  matter  as 
follows  : — 


Oiuit. 


Insert. 


Uiioiiils  \)x\ov  to  tho  seventh 

('(mtuiy. 
C^ood  later  uncials. 
Go(jd  nilnuscules. 
Later  uncials. 


Second  century  versions. 
Fourth  century  versions. 


Fifth  (•eiitur,y  versions. 
Scvenlh  ceuiui'v  versions. 


Fathers  luifore  Eusel)ius. 
Fathers  of  the  fourth  co'ii- 

tury. 
Fathers  of  the  fiftli  ccn- 

turv. 


N,r,,  D,Z,C(hl  I 
ap  Auu".  I 

1.22.  [:W].2(n).  ,  rel. 
!  all. 


Afr.  T.at.,  Syr.  I 
Cu.jCopf.       i 
Viil-j.  I. at. 


Gyp. 

[Aug.]  llier. 


Chrom. 


Eiu'op 

.  Lat., 

Ital. 

Lat., 

Sj'i'.^'^''- 

(io. 

^th. 

Arm. 

SyrP- 

Chrys. 

Coiistt 
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We  observe  tlint  tlie  addition  "openly"  does  not 
occur  in  Jiny  known  (Ireek  MS.  before  tlie  ei<;l;th 
century,  or  in  any  version  or  pati-istic  citation  befoi*e 
tlie  fourth  c<n\tuiy.  Some  iLj:o()d  later  uncials,  \a  of 
tlie  eiu'hth  ceiiiury,  nnd  ap}):irently  also  X  of  the 
ninth,  witness  for  it,  but  the  better  minuscules,  agiiin, 
omit  it.  No  second-century  version  contains  it,  but 
all  later  ones  do,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Latin 
Vuljrate.  Its  absence  from  this  and  from  Jerome's 
quotations  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  Augustine's 
precise  statement  that  many  Latin  copies  of  his  day 
contained  it,  but  none  of  the  earlier  Greek  copies, — 
which  in  itself  is  a  very  strong  testimony  to  the 
superior  antiquity  of  the  omission.  On  this  evidence 
the  conclusion  is  probable  that  cv  rw  ^avcpaJ,  balancing 
the  previous  cV  to)  KpuTrraJ,  was  first  introduced  into 
the  Greek  text  late  in  the  thii-d  or  early  in  the  fourth 
century.  When  we  now  withdraw  our  attention 
from  the  question  of  antiquity,  and  consider  the  v.it- 
nesses  according  to  their  values,  as  determined  by 
"  internal  evidence  of  documents,"  we  discover  that 
the  l:est  witnesses  array  themselves  for  omission. 
On  this  ground,  too,  therefore,  we  decide  to  omit 
the  words. 

Practically  much  the  same  division  of  evidence  is 
met  w  ith  in  the  more  important  matter  of  the  inser- 
tion 01'  omission  of  the  doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer 
(]Matt.  vi.  13).  There  is,  however,  this  important 
difference  :  the  doxology  appears  in  witnesses  as  early 
as  the  second  century.  For  its  omission  are  quoted  : 
N,  B,  D,  Z,  1,  17,  118,  130,  209;  scholia  in  the 
mai'gin  of  many  copies  that  contain  it ;  a,  b,  c,  ff  ^,  g'',  1, 
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vg.,  cop. ;  Or.,  Nyss.,  Cies.,(  Vi'"'.,  Max.,  ( *yp.,Tori .,  etc. 
For  its  insertion  :  K,  G,  K,  L,  :M,  S,  LJ.  \,  A,  II,  X  '\\ 
very  manyotliers,  f,  g^  [k]  (|,  syi'"^'',  ol'"*,  et'"',  ti'th.,  nnn., 
go.  [sail],  [Tcac'liiiig  of  tlie  Twelve  Apostles,]  Constc, 
(_'hi'ys.,  and  later  fathers  generally.  The  iVlS.  evidence 
does  not  diiler  markedly  from  the  distribution  ol)ser\'ed 
in  Matt.  vi.  4.  But  among  the  versions  a  doxology  is 
found  in  the  second  century  Curetonian  Syriac  and  the 
Sahidic  (  —  Thebaic) ;  and  in  the  fathers,  in  the  early 
second  century  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles."  There  is 
no  question,  therefore,  but  that  a  doxology  is  found 
attached  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  early  as  the  very 
opening  of  that  century.  Nevertheless,  the  oldest 
JNIS.  in  which  it  is  found  dates  no  higher  than  the 
sixth  century  (2).  Kven  with  comparative  criticism 
alone  beneath  our  feet,  we  are  not  helpless  here;  for 
when  we  observe  that  the  doxology  appears  in  the 
second  century  in  as  many  differing  forms  as  there 
are  documents  that  contain  it,  that  it  occurs  in  no 
MS.  before  the  sixth  century,  and  in  no  commentator 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  before  Chrysostom  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  conclusions  as  to  its  late  origin 
present  themselves  with  some  force,  and  we  can 
suspect  that  it  entered  the  Greek  Testament  about 
the  end  of  theT-hird'or  opening  of  the  fourth  century. 
When  we  call  in  "  internal  evidence  of  documents," 
we  see  that  the  best  old  documents  are  ranged  for 
omission,  and  our  conclusion  is  strengthened  accord- 
ingly. 

The  reading  in  John  vii.  8,  the  evidence  in  the 
case  of  which  was  analysed  a  few  pages  back,  is  dis- 
tinctly more   difficult  to  deal  with.     The  two  oldest 
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and  best  MSS.  are  hero  sot  in  opposition  to  one 
iinother ;  tho  second -century  versions  are  divided 
as  tlu'eo  to  one,  l)ut  tlio  l»ost  and  tho  worst  ngreo 
jigiiinst  the  second  best,  iind  tlu^  most  stand  with 
tlie  second  MS.  against  tlie  best.  This  is  t}[)irMl 
of  the  division  of  tlie  evidence  tlimnghont.  ITovv, 
then,  can  we  decide  the  matter  on  ijronnds  (»itlier  of 
tlie  anticjuity  of  tlie  witnesses  or  of  their  excellence  ? 
Cases  of  just  this  complexity  meet  ns  on  nearly  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament.  What  are  wo  to  do 
with  them  1 

These  examples  have  been  designed  to  illustrate 
both  the  strength  and  the  limitations  of  the  method 
of  criticism  which  we  are  expounding.  That  nnich 
can  be  accomplished  by  it  is  clear.  That  it  is  scientific 
and  sound,  so  far  as  it  will  cany  us,  is  eijually  cer- 
tain. But  it  is  also  true  that  it  is  helpless  whenever 
the_old  or  the  good  documents  are  pretty  everily 
divided;  and  that  when,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  have  many  documents  to  deal  witli,  it  does  not 
always  cany  with  it  that  practical  certainty  which 
we  desiderate.  The  reason  of  ooth  shortcomings  is 
that  its  decisions  rest  everywhere,  at  bottom,  on  an 
arithmetical  balance.     Let  us  try  to  explain. 

By  this  method  of  criticism,  when  all  the  old  MSS. 
stand  opposite  the  later,  and  when  all  the  good 
MSS.  stand  opposite  the  bad,  we  hav'e  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  i-eading.  But  they  will  not  always 
so  airange  themselves  ;  perpetually  some  of  the  older 
are  on  the  side  of  the  later,  some  of  the  better  on 
the  side  of  the  worse.  What  ai'e  we  to  do  in  such 
cases  ?     Even  if  we  are  confident  that  n?  ^,  -A.,  0,  D, 
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wlieii  c()ml)ine(l,  iniiy  stiind  {i<,'ainst  the  world,  liow  do 
we  judge  tlie  group  to  l)e  weakened  l)y  tiu?  detection 
of  A  ?  or  of  (J  t  or  of  IJ  /  or  of  n,  13  (  or  of  A,C,  D  / 
or  of  any  two  or  any  three  or  any  four  of  tlieui  i 
Tliese  are  puzzling  (piestions.  IJut  until  they  iiro 
answered  this  method  of  criticism  is  helpless  hcfoiL' 
the  immense  variety  of  divided  testimony  wliich  meets 
the  critic  in  every  part  of  liis  work.  Clearly,  in 
such  cases  everything  depends  at  bottom  on  our 
knowing  not  only  that  N,  1j,  ^,  D,  present  an  old,  and 
E,  S,  U,  V,  a  late  text ;  or  that  N,  B,  C,  present  a, 
good  and  most  minuscules  a  bad  text ;  hut  also,  vei-y 
accurately  indeed,  the  exact  proportional  excellence 
and  conse(]uent  weight  of  each  MS.  :  how  much 
better  precisely  B  is  than  6<,  and  j<  is  than  C,  and  (J 
is  than  V  or  10  or  It).  How  else  can  we  estimate 
the  etl'ect  of  each  defection  1  Often  decision  on  the 
bearing  of  documentary  evidence  will  absolutely 
depend  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  precise  value 
of  each  MS.,  and  a  consequent  ability  to  estimate 
tlie  weight  each  brings  to  a  group  with  its  presence, 
or  takes  from  it  by  its  absence.  Obviously  this 
means  (at  our  present  stage)  nothing  less  than 
ability  to  speak  of  MSS.  in  terms  of  numerical 
formuhe,  and  the  whole  matter  of  documentary  evi- 
dence becomes  an  arithmetical  balance.  If,  assuming 
an  ordinary  minuscule  of  the  fourteenth  century  to 
rank  as  1  in  weight,  we  know  that  B  ranks  as  2000, 
and  N  fi«  1800,  and  0  as  1000,  and  so  on,  we  can 
accurately  estimate  the  value  of  each  gioup  and  by 
a  simple  sum  in  aritlimetic  settle  tlie  text.  But 
unless  we   know  this  or  something  ecpiivalent  to  it. 
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the  bearing  of  the  (loeumeiitary  evidence  is  oonf-'tantly 
escaping  ns.  We  cannot  tell  what  effect  on  the 
weight  of  X  B  A  (!  D,  foi-  example,  the  defection 
of  B  will  have ;  we  cannot  tell  wliether  {^  B  T)  Z  niay 
not  be  enough  to  cany  our  snllVages,  and  i<  B  1)  not 
enough:   whether  E  K  L  M  S  U  X   may  not  be   too 

wci'.k  to  follow,  but  K  (I  X  r.  ]\r  s  IT  V  A  ir  s  <\> 

too  strong  not  to  follow.  iVIanage  it  by  whatsoever 
method  we  please,  and  conceal  the  fact  from  others 
oi'  oui'selves  by  .'iny  way  of  speaking  of  it  that  we 
may,  the  whole  pi'ocess  of  criticism  which  deals  with 
MSS.  as  separate  units  amounts  to  notliing  less,  at 
bottom,  than  an  attempt  to  settle  readings  by  an 
open  or  veiled  arithmetical  balance.  We  are  not  now 
arguing  whether  such  a  method  be  not  fundamentally 
wrong  ;  liut  onlv  that  it  cannot  be  carried  successful  1' 
through  any  case  where  the  testimony  is  well 
divided  unless  the  arithmetical  balance  be  accurately 
estiinated.  And  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  such  a 
balance  is  not  accurately  esiimatod,  and,  indeed, 
cannot  be.  But  bv  as  much  as  it  is  not,  by  so  much 
is  our  criticism  but  little  i-emoved  in  all  nice  pro- 
blems from  guesswork. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  in  thou'dit  still  further,  what 
is  implied  in  the  very  attempt  to  decide  I'eadings  by 
such  a  balance.  No  less  than  this:  the  possibility 
of  overwhelmini>-  all  early  and  i,'ood  testimonv  by  the 
sheer  numbers  of  late  and  bad  testimony.  Does  not 
the  very  principle  of  an  arithmetical  bahtnce  yield  the 
point  that  the  eai'ly  and  good  may  l)e  o:  ?rborne  by 
th'  late  and  bad,  if  only  the  latter  be  numerous 
enough  ?     So,   in  pretending  to  estimate  and   weigh 
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witnesses,  we  fall  into  the  trap  of  merely  counting 
them.  What  we  want  is  a  method  which  will  allow 
later  testimony  to  overrule  earlier,  only  if  it  he  good 
enough  to  do  so.  But  this  method  and  all  methods 
of  a  mere  balance  of  individual  documents  inevitably 
puts  itself  in  the  position  that  the  best  and  oldest 
may  be  overborne,  if  only  we  can  produce  ;i  sullicient 
number  of  later  documents.  Say  that  i>  is  made 
e(|ual  to  two  thousand  thirteenth-century  copies,  and 
ten  or  a  hundred  thousand  nineteenth-centui-y  co|)ies, 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  an  enterprising  priudr 
to  jtroduce  enough  very  debased  copies  to  overbear  ils 
testimony.  The  procedure  would  be  transparently 
ridiculous,  no  doubt  ;  but  this  oidy  [)roves  that  \\  ' 
need  some  method  of  criticism  which  is  not  capal)le 
of  such  a  reductio  ad  ahaurduiti, — which  does  not 
proceed  on  an  assumption  which  can  only  arbitrarily 
protect  us  from  such  a  conclusion.  Something;  else 
is  needed  beyond  knowledge  of  the  general  relative 
aL'e  of  tlu!  texts  that  documents  contain,  or  the 
general  relative  goodness  of  them,  or  anything  tliat 
concerns  single  documents,  before  we  can  reach  very 
secure  results. 

That  those  who  have  made  use  of  'Scomparativ<^ 
criticism "  have  avoided  the  %veakness  of  an  arith- 
metical balance  in  dealing  with  all  that  class  of 
readings  in  wdiich  the  older  text  dillers  from  the 
later  is  nc  doubt  true.  But  they  have  done  it  by 
confessedly  or  practically  ignoring  all  later  testimony. 
In  this  they  have  built  better  than  their  theory 
gave  them  ground  for,  and  they  have  given  iis  a 
text,   con-eipK  ntly,    lietter   than    their   tlitMuy    v.oiiM 
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legitimately  flefend.  It  has  not  unjustly  been  made 
their  reproach  that  because  they  had  discovered  that 
the  better  testimony  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
body  of  witnesses,  they  arbitrarily  treated  all  the  rest 
as  if  they  had  no  testimony  to  offer  at  all.  And 
in  all  that  class  of  variations  in  which  the  older  docu- 
ments differ  among  themselves,  these  great  critics 
have  continually  fallen  a  prey  to  the  imperfection 
of  their  method,  and  their  results  have  depended 
less  on  a  scientific  proceduie  than  on  a  certain  per- 
sonal (juality  which  we  may  call  "  critical  tact,"  and 
which  is  but  another  name  for  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  bearing  of  internal  evidence  of  I'eadings.  The 
discovery  of  a  single  M8.  (n)  revolutionised  Tischen- 
dorf's  text.  Tregelles,  always  more  cautious  and 
consistent,  was  yet  repeatedly  led  into  the  most 
patent  errors.  Every  one  who  has  attempted  to 
decide  on  the  weight  of  documentary  groups  on  any 
large  scale  has  necessarily  been  made  to  feel  very 
keenly  that  very  much  of  criticism  which  depends 
on  such  methods,  wherever  internal  evidence  of 
readings  is  not  really  decisive,  is  little  i-emoved  from 
arbitrary  decision  or  guesswork.  From  all  which  it 
is  clear  that  some  method  which  will  enable  us  to 
deal  with  MSS.  in_£roups  and  classes  rather  than 
as  individuals  is  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can 
determine  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  text  with 
confidence. 

(6)  Internal  Evidence  of  Grou'ps. 

A  method  of  procedure  which  will  relieve  us  from 
these   diliioulties    aas    been   pointed^  out    under   the 
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appropriate  name  of  lilatfimial  evidence  of^{j;roups." 
lutonial  evidence  of  readings  is  the  evidence  of  its 
own  value  which  each  reading  suppUes  when  sub- 
jected to  the  tests  of  intrinsic  and  transcriptional 
prol),i1)ility.  Internal  evidence  of  documents,  as  we 
have  jast  seen,  is  the  evidence  of  its  own  vaUie  Mhich 
each  document  furnishes ;  and  is  obtained  by  noting 
what  proportion  of  the  characteristic  readings  of  a 
document  approve  themselves  as  probably  genuine 
under  the  twofold  test  of  intrinsic  and  transcriijticial 
evidence.  This  process  can  be  carried,  wdth  equal 
ease,  a  ste-p__liiglier,  and  be  applied  to  any  given 
group  of  documents,  and  thus  become  internal  evi- 
^ellce  of  groups.  Nothing  prevents  our  collecting 
all  the  readings  supported  by  any  group  of  docu- 
ments in  which  we  may  be  for  the  time  interested, 
and  then  trying  the  list  in  each  of  its  items  in  turn 
by  transcriptional  and  intrinsic  evidence.  If  the  \ 
majority  of  its  characteristic  readings,  when  thus  \ 
tested,  approve  themselves,  the  group  is  a  good  1 
gioup ;  if  the  majority  are  condemned,  it  is  a  bad  J 
;j:r(uip;  and  the  proportion  between  those  approved 
aui"  those  condemned  will  furnish  an  accurate  cri- 
terion of  the  actual  value  of  the  group.  When  two 
or  more  groups  are  successively  subjected  to  this 
fceftting,  the  proportional  result  obtained  in  each 
case  supplies  data  for  determining  their  relative 
values. 

Thus  we  may  at  will  obtain,  by  this  process, 
grounded  decision  as  to  the  weight  of  any  given 
group,  and  so  determine  the  actual  composite  value 
of  any  combination  of  documents,     if,   for  instance, 
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we  are  studying  the  reading  in  John  vii.  8,  wliich 
we  have  already  had  before  us,   we  may  take    the 


group  N  D  K  M  II  17**  389  p^"',  and  trace  it 
throughout  the  Gospels,  collecting  jdi  the  readings 
which  it  supports  into  a  list.  Next  we  may  test 
this  list  of  readings  by  transcriptional  and  intrinsic 
evidence,  and  thus  attain  a  very  good,  and  certainly 
a  well-grounded  notion  of  the  value  of  this  group. 
It  only  remains,  now,  to  return  to  the  reading  in 
hiuid,  and  allow  the  group  there  the  weight  which 
we  iire  thus  led  to  assign  to  it.  We  no  longer  try 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  group  l)y  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  its  component  parts ;  we  no  longer 
need  to  raise  question  as  to  the  i-elative  values  of 
the  separate  MSS.,  and  the  effect  of  the  defection 
of  this  one  or  that ;  we  treat  the  group  as  a  unit, 
and  estimate  its  value  as  a  whole.  Instead  of  specu- 
lating as  to  the  difference  between  n  D  K  M  11 
17**  389  p^^'-  and  B  x  D  K  M  H  17**  389  p«^ 
or  trying  to  calculate  it  by  adding  the  weight  of  B 
to  the  weight  of  the  former  group,  we  simply  go 
with  this  process  to  the  places  where  these  groups 
oci'ur,  collect  the  readings  actuMlly  supported  by  each, 
and  try  each  separately  by  the  only  kinds  of  evidence 
applicable,  and  so  lind  for  each  in  turn  what  its 
actual  value  is.  The  result  is  oddly  portentous  for 
all  attempts  to  estimate  readings  by  arithmetical 
balances.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  wherever 
N  I>Jv  M  1117**  389  p^'^',  or  its  essential  elements, 
occur,  it  is  usually  in  support  of  an  obviously  wrong 
itading  ;  and  wherever  B  is  added,  this  greater  group 
usually    su]»| orts    an    obviouoly    right    reading.       In 
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other  words,  the  former  is  a  had  and  the  latter  a 
good  group. 

Two  practical  UmitatJQnSt  in  the  use  of  internal 
evidence  of  groups,  need  statement  at  the  outset. 
In  estimating  the  vahie  of  any  group,  we  must 
eonfhie  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  the  section 
of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  reading  we  are 
to  study  occurs,  and,  in  the  first •  instance  at  least, 
within  the  strict  limits  of  the  group  we  are  investi- 
gating. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  ' 
great  MSB.  which  contain,  or  once  contained,  the 
whole  New  Testament,  were  made  up  directly  or 
lemotely  of  copies  of  different  codices  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  indeed,  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  each  section  was 
usually  written  in  a  volume  apart.  The  result  would 
naturally  be  that  the  Epistles  of  P;uil,  say,  for  in- 
stance, in  Codex  B,  would  have  a  very  different 
history,  could  it  be  discovered,  from  that  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  codex.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
also,  the  result  of  the  actual  test  gives  a  different 
value  to  the  same  apparent  group  in  the  several 
sections.  Very  divergent  weights  are  assigned  by 
it  to  A  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Gospel  of  Mark  B  A  is  excellent, 
but  B  G  in  Paul  is  very  suspicious.  Experience 
thus  teaches  us  that  the  value  of  the  separate  groups 
nuist  be  studied  apiirt.  Jor  each  great  section  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  same  experience  teaches  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  confound  two  groups  which  look 
alike.  No  man  knows  whether  B  n  D  L  has  the 
same  value  as,  or  more  or  less  value  than,  B  N  D, 
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until  he  Las  actually  tasted  the  matter  empirically. 
We  may  afterwards  learn  from  actual  trial  the  limits 
Avitliin  which  each  jnri-oup  may  vary  without  essen- 
tially altering  its  weight,  but  we  must  be  chary  of 
assumption  in  this  matter.  Take  the  group  D  E  F  G 
in  Paul.  If  we  add  j>||  to  it  its  value  is  unaffected. 
Or  if  wc  add  B  to  it,  it  is  essentially  the  same.  If, 
however,  we  add  both  x  and  B,  the  group  immediately 
changes  from  bad  to  good. 

The  immense  advance  that  is  made,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  method,  on  all  criticism  that  depends 
on  estimating  the  values  of  groups  from  the  values 
of  the  members  that  compose  them,  is  apparent  at  a 
glance.  All  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  jin  arith- 
metical balance  are  escaped  at  a  single  step.  We 
n^)w_estimate,  the  weight  of  any  group  which  supports 
a  given  reading,  not  by  the  age  of  the  MSS.  which 
compose  it,  nor  by  the  agG_oLjthe_texts  which  these 
MSS.  contain,  nor  by  the  value  of  the  separate  MSS., 
byiL  by  the  {tested  value  of  the  group  itself.  Each 
group  stands  before  us  as  a  unit ;  each  is  first  tested 
as  a  unit,  and  then  used  as  a  unit.  The  full  im- 
portance of  thus  escaping  the  arithmetical  balance  will 
not  be  appreciated,  however,  until  we  realise  that  the 
union  of  two  codices  will  not  necessarily,  and  indeed 
is  sure  not  to,  be  the  same  in  weight  as  the  sum  of 
their  values.  For  example,  {<  B  is  not  the  same 
as  X  +  B ;  and  any  system  which  proceeds  openly  or 
practically  by  an  arithmetical  balance  is  sure,  there- 
fore, to  lead  to  error,  which  cannot  be  legitimately 
escaped  until  we  learn  to  deal  with  groups  in  some 
way  or  other  as  units  of  testimony.     Internal  evi- 
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dence  of  groups  assigns  to  n  B  no  weight  as  a  com- 
position of  {<  and  13,  but  recognises  it  as  a  third  thing 
(just  as  blue  j^^us  yellow  make  the  third  thing,  green), 
and  seeks  to  discover  its  own  value  as  it  betrays  it 
from  the  readings  it  supports  ;  it  thus  accords  it  only 
the  weight  which  it  makes  good  its  claim  to. 

The  soundness  of  tliis  method  of  work  is  bound  up 
inseparably  with  tluvtof  internal  evidence  of  doeu- 
jnents,  from  which  it  diflers  rather  in  name  than  in 
fact.  It  does  for  groups  of  documents  just  what  the 
former  process  does  for  single  documents.  It  makes 
no  assumptions  as  to  how  documents  come  to  be 
grouped ;  it  accepts  as  a  fact  that  hero  is  a  circum- 
scribed group  supporting  a  series  of  I'cadings,  and 
then  asks  what  kind  of  readings,  good  or  bad,  does 
this  group  support  ?  It  thus  estimates  the  value  of 
a  witness  by  the  character  of  what  he  witnesses  to, 
— by  hi;  habits  of  truthfulness  or  the  contrary  else- 
where,— and  gives  him  credit  accordingly.  No  less 
obvious  than  that  the  application  of  this  method  will 
give  us  secure  results  is  it,  however,  that  it  will 
entail  a  great  deal  of  labour.  It  is  far  easier  to 
guess  at  the  weight  of  a  group,  or  to  leave  it 
uncuesscd  and  fall  back  on  internal  evidence  of 
readings  as  our  sole  dependence,  than  laboriously  to 
test  the  weight  of  a  group.  The  beginner  may  well 
be  somewhat  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  painfully 
tracing  every  chance  coml)ination  of  documents 
through  the  crowded  digests  of  a  Tischendorf  or  a 
Tregelles,  and  even  after  this  labour  is  completed,  of 
feeling  that  the  most  trying  task  is  still  before  him, 
— the  careful  testing  of  each  one  of  the  readings  thus 
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obtained  by  internal  evidence,  with  a  view  to  cleter- 
niining  the  vahie  of  the  witnessing  group.  Yet,  tho 
result  is  w()ilh_^t]i.Q-.lu.bQni  :  royal  roads  have  not  a 
good  reputation  for  safety,  and  the  very  thorns  in 
this  path  liave  tlieir  useful  lessons  to  teach.  And 
it  is  riglit  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  groups 
needing  testing  is  found  in  practice  far  fewer  than 
would  a  prioi'l  be  thought  likely.  The  New  Testa- 
ment jMSS.  do  not  arrange  themselves  in  every 
conceivable  grouping,  and  the  student  will  not  pro- 
ceed far  in  this  work  without  discovering  that  the 
number  of  varying  groups  that  actually  occur  is 
comparatively  small,  and  further,  that  these  may  be 
reduced  to  yet  fewer  by  attending  only  to  the 
essentjal^QCr;^  of  each, — a  core  that  can  only  be  em- 
pirically discovered,  but  which  yet,  after  a  while,  can 
be  with  certainty  abstracted. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  no  one  can  afford  to 
accept  implicitly  the  results  of  other  investigators  and 
simply  apply  them  to  special  cases.  It  is  stroiigly 
recommended  that  every  student  actuaHystudy  for 
himself  tlie  value  of  some  few  selected  groups  at  the 
very  outset,  and  that  he  be  prepared  to  test  all 
results  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  work,  and  to 
make  trial  of  any  group  that  puzzles  him  in  any 
special  reading.  At  the  same  time,  the  beginner 
may  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
masters  of  the  science,  and  perceive  the  bearing  of 
evidence  through  their  eyes.  Dr.  Hort,  in  parti- 
cular, has  worked  out  the  values  of  the  chief  groups 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  and  his  results  may 
be  safely  accepted  as  sound.     The  most  interesting 
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of  those  resulirt  is  the  very  higli  character  given  to 
the  compound  1>  x,  which  approves  itself  as  nearly 
always  right,  whether  it  stands  alone,  or  with  what- 
ever further  body  of  documents,  and  that  throughout 
the  New  Testament.  Next  to  B  x,  I>  conjoined  with 
some  otlier  primnry  document,  such  ms  J>  L,  i>  ( ',  B  T, 
and  the  like,  whotlier  alone  or  with  other  support, 
forms  the  most  weighty  series  of  groups,  and  this, 
again,  thj-ougliout  the  New  Testament.  The  only 
outstanding  exception  to  this  last  generalisation  is 
formed  by  B  G  in_l^iul's,Kpiiitles,  wlietlier  alone  or 
with  other  documents  short  of  the  A\hole  body  of 
primary  uncials,  which  is  usually  condem.nad.  by 
internal  evidence.  B  D  in  Paul  is  a  good  group, 
although  B  D  G  is  bad,  and  although  it  hardly  attnins 
the  very  high  excellence  of  the  like  group  B  D  in 
the  Gospels  and  Act^:',  whether  alone  or  in  cond)ina- 
tion  with  other  documents.  On  the  other  hand,  j<  D 
is  everywhere,  and  in  every  combination  (if  B  be 
absent),  very  suspicious.  Even  with  secondary  wit- 
nesses only  adjoined  to  it,  B  stands  the  test  excel- 
lently; and  if  clear  slips  of  its  scribe  be  excluded, 
even  wdien  wholly  alone,  B  attains  great  excellence 
and  stands  forth  as  plainly  the  .best_jjin^fe_ codex 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  coni])ounds _of  ii  with 
other  documents  (B  being  absent)  are  usually  not 
strongly  commended,  and  compounds  of  documents 
excluding  botliN  and  B  are  conimonly  conclemned 
by  internal  evidence.  In  the  Apocalypse  N  falls  to 
a  low  level,  and  A  rises  to  the  height  of  the  best 
si^le  MS.,  while  A  0  is  the  best  binary  group,  and 
is  usually  to  be  trusted,  whether  it  stands  alone  or 
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in  combination  with  other  documents.  A  very  special 
discrej]it  is_thrown  on  D  G  in  Paul's  Epistles,  whether 
it  stands  idone  or  in  any  combination,  provided  only 
that  both  Band  x  Jire  not  adjoined  to  it. 

These  generalisations,  all  of  which  the  student 
would  do  well  to  test  by  actual  trial,  already  put  us 
in  a  position  to  deal  witli  most  readings.  For  in- 
stance, in  John  vii.  8  internnl  evidence  of  groups 
clearly  commends  oi'ttw  ;  for  the  good  group  BLTetc. 
supports  it,  while  the  bad  group  N  D  etc.  supports 
its  opponent.  So  too  in  Matt.  vi.  4  the  group  that 
omits  iv  Tw  (fiaveixZ — viz.,  B  K  D  Z — is  seen,  at  a 
glance,  to  be  ^ne  of  the  strongest  possible.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  group  that  omits  the  doxology 
in  the  Lord's  Praver.  In  a  word,  internal  evidence 
of  groups  puts  an  engine  of  criticism  into  our  hands 
which  cuts  the  knots  that  seemed  incapable  of  being 
unloosed  by  the  older  methods,  and  enables  us  to 
reach  assured  convictions  as  to  the  bearing  of  the 
external  evidence,  where  before  we  stood  helpless. 

If  in  any  case  Di'.  Hort's  generalisations  do  not 
seem  easily  or  safely  applicable,  or  the  results  of  their 
application  bring  us  to  a  conclusion  which  seems 
difficult  to  square  with  internal  evidence  of  readings, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inquirer  to  subject  the  special 
group  before  him  to  a  renewed  and  independent 
testing.  But  even  with  the  most  easily  studied  and 
safely  interpreted  groups,  it  must  be  rememliered 
alwa}'s  that  we  reach  general  and  probable  results 
only,  and  not  invariable  and  unmistakable  ones.  The 
character  assigned  thus  to  groups  of  MSS.,  like  the 
character  assigned  to   individual   MSS.   by  internal 
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evidence  of  documents,  is  ^noi'iil  character,  and  is 
quite  consistent  with  tlie  host  groupsUoing  some- 
times in  error.  The  rules  of  procedure  derived  from 
internal  evidence  of  groups  are,  therefore,  not  with- 
out exceptions.  This  may  he  illustrated  by  such  a 
reading  as  that  found  in  Matt,  xxvii.  49.  lEcie 
N,  r>,  C,  L,  U,  r,  five  minuscules,  some  mixed  Latin 
MS8.,  a  copy  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  the  yl^thiopic 
verhion,  and  Ohrysostom,  with  perhnps  some  other 
fathers,  insert  the  sentence,  *'  But  another,  taking  a 
spear,  pierced  Ilis  side,  and  there  came  forth  water 
and  blood,"  to  the  confusion  of  the  narrative.  The 
iiitrinsic  evidejifip  j^pp^"^^  .hT!,]IL03:n^^^'^  ,M^nniKf  the  iiiiitii'-. 
tion  ;  the  transcriptional  evidence  seems  to  judge  it 
an  assimilation  to  John  xix.  34,  clumsily  done.  But 
if  the  internal  evidence  is  thus  united  against  the 
insertion,  we  can  scarcely  insist  on  inserting  it  on 
account  of  the  testimony  of  internal  evidence  of 
groups.  Though  this  group  is  about  as  strong  a 
one  as  can  occur,  yet  internal  evidence  of  groups 
gives  us  only  the  comparative  w^eights  of  groups 
when  considered  throughout  all  their  readings  ;  it 
does  not  give  us  an  exceptionless  rule  to  ajjiily 
mechanically.  We  learn  from  it  what  amount  of 
correctness  N  B  0  L  U  F  is  apt  t(j  CAhibit,  not 
what  amount  it  must  have  in  everv  roadinii".  Tlie 
way  is  open  for  us  to  find  some  exceptions  to  the 
general  excellence  of  the  group,  and  henc.3  to  lind 
an  exception  here. 

If,  however,  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
various  groups  which  is  attained  by  internal  evideiico 
of   groups  allows  for  exceptions,   and   attains  only  a 
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probable  force,  it  becomes  immediately  important  to 
check  its  results  by  some  other  independent  method 
of  criticism,  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  which 
are  the  readings  in  which  the  exceptions  are  found. 
That  an  independent  method  lies  witliin  our  reach  may 
be  hinted  by  our  use  of  internal  evidence  of  groups 
itself.  We  shall  not  proceed  far  in  using  this  method 
before  we  renlise  what  has  been  already  remarked : 
that  the  numbtr  of  groups  that  actually  occur  in 
the  digests  is  far  short  of  the  calculable  number 
of  possible  combinations  of  the  documents.  We  shall 
observe  a  ceitain  persistency  in  some  MSS.  in  getting 
together,  and  a  certain  pc  sistency  in  keeping  apart 
manifested  by  others.  Nor  will  accident  account  for 
this.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that  two  or  more 
MSS.  may  occasionally  unite  in  a  reading  by  accident. 
But  how  rarely  and  in  what  a  narroAvly  limited  class 
of  readings  this  can  occur,  a  very  little  reflection 
will  assure  us.  Only  in  such  obvious  corrections  or 
in  such  unavoidable  corruptions  as  two  scribes  might 
independently  stumble  upon,  can  codices  agree  acci- 
dentally. The  improbability  of  many  MSS.  falling 
independently  into  an  identical  corruption  of  even 
this  kind,  and  the  still  greater  improbability  of  a 
plurality  of  MSS.  falling  independently  into  a  con- 
siderable series  of  identical  corruptions,  is  too  immense 
to  be  apprehended.  MSS.  which  fall  frequently  to- 
gether can  owe  their  frequent  conjunction  to  nothing 
else  than  common  inheritance.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
principle  on  which  all  textual  criticism  proceeds. 
We  seek  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  extant  MSS.,  because  we  judge  that  where  these 
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jNISS.  ugrco,  this  agreement  can  be  uccounted  for  in 
no  other  way  than  by  common  inheritance  from  the 
ancestor  of  all.  The  siime  principle  is,  of  course, 
valid  foi-  any  given  group  of  MSS.  short  of  .ill :  their 
union  in  a  body  of  readings  common  to  tliem,  and 
more  or  less  confined  to  them,  is  proof  that  they  are 
preserving  in  these  readings  parts  of  a  MS.  whidi,  for 
these  parts,  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  ^ISS.  in  the 
group.  When  we  gather  together  the  readings  of 
any  given  group  of  codices,  wo  are  gathering,  there- 
fore, a  body  of  i-eadings  from  a  lost  MS.,  the  common 
parent  in  tliese  readings  of  all  the  codices  of  this 
group.  And  when  we  test  this  list  of  readings  by 
internal  evidence  of  groups,  we  are  only  in  appear- 
ance performing  a  process  diflerent  from  internal 
evidence  of  documents;  we  are  testing  a  lost  docu- 
ment, a  body  of  the  readings  of  which  we  have 
recovered,  instead  of  an  extant  document  all  of  the 
readings  of  which  arc  before  us.  Internal  evidence 
of  groups  is,  therefore,  simply  internal  evidence  of 
documents  applied  to  lost  documents,  a  list  of  the 
readings  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  nothing 
more.  This  is  why  we  have  said  that  its  validity  is 
bound  up  with  the  validity  of  internal  evidence  of 
documents,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  undei-stand  why 
we  find  it  in  practice  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
confine  the  examples  of  the  use  of  any  given  group 
which  we  are  testing,  strictly  witliin  tlie  bounds  of 
the  group  that  stands  before  us.  Every  3IS.  added 
to  the  group  may  carry  us  another  step  back  foi'  the 
conmion   parent   of   the    (now  enlarged)    group.     If 
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B  C  D  in  Paul,  for  instance,  is  being  tested,  we 
must  exclude  .'ill  readings  supported  by  fc<  B  C  D, 
becans'  we  do  not  know  whether  the  common 
ancestor  of  j<  B  C  D  muy  not  be  another  MS.  from 
the  common  nncestor  of  B  (J  D,  and  thus  we  may 
be  confusing  two  1MS8.  in  our  investigation,  and 
tliercforc  obtaining  results  inapplicable  to  cither. 
No  doubt  ev-r-i-ytliing  in  is  ]i  C  T)  must  have  been 
ill  the  MS.  "w-'iicli  stood  nt  the  head  of  the  sub- 
group B  C  D ;  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been 
inherited  by  B  and  C  and  D.  And  if  our  purpose 
were  to  I'ccover  as  much  as  possible  of  the  common 
ancestor  of  B  C  D,  we  should  have  to  collect  all 
readings  found  in  these  thi'ee  MSS.,  no  matter  what 
others  vv^ere  added  to  them.  But  since  our  purpose 
is  to  test  the  value  of  this  reconstructed  MS.,  our 
first  duty  is  to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  its 
readings  those  in  which  it  difTers  from  the  opposing 
group,  %ist  as,  in  internal  evidence  of  documents,  we 
confined  our  attention  to  the  list  of  various  readings. 
To  pay  attention  to  all  the  readings  of  any  MS.  or 
group  of  MSS.  gives  us  no  basis  of  comparative 
judgment,  since  the  readings  common  to  both  docu- 
ments or  grorns  cannot  discriminate  between  them. 
Consequoitly,  for  internal  evidence  of  groups  the 
labour  is  lost  which  is  sj^ent  on  collecting  readings 
which  we  cannot  use,  fo)'  the  sake  of  sifting  them 
out  again,  And  it  i,s  worse  than  lost.  Suppose 
we  are  testinc*  the  value  ot  B.  Is  it  valid  to  take 
account  of  the  rcadnigs  for  which  B  K  witness? 
Certainly  not,  in  order  to  obtain  a  vai..e  to  assign  to 
B  when  it  stands  alone.     And  simply  for  this  reason : 
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B  X  is  not  B,  but  the  common  ancestor  of  B  and  x ; 
and  the  value  of  this  common  ancestor  of  the  two 
cannot  be  assigned  to  either  separately  without  lead- 
ing to  extensive  error.  No  doubt  B  has  preserved  in 
all  cases  where  B  and  K  stand  together  the  reading 
of  the  common  ancestor  of  them  l)oth.  But  this  does 
not  prove  that  it  has  preserved  it  also  where  J>  and 
N  differ  :  x  may  have,  then,  preserved  it  and  B  lost  it ; 
and  this  is  the  case  that  vi^e  are  now  investigating. 
To  confuse  passages  in  which  B  j^  stand  togetlier 
with  those  in  wdiich  B  stands  alone,  is  to  lend  to  B 
everywhere  the  Aveight  that  belongs  to  it  only  when 
preserving  the  reading  of  the  common  ancestor  of  it 
and  X, — is  practically  to  deny  that  any  corruption 
has  entered  B  in  all  the  course  of  descent  from  the 
common  ancestor  of  it  and  j<  down  to  the  writing  of 
the  MS.  itself.  Conversely,  to  attempt  to  estimate 
B  N  from  the  known  value  of  B  (as  is  done  by  all 
methods  of  criticism  thct  treat  the  MS8.  senai-ately 
only)  is  to  attribute  to  the  common  ancestor  of  B  x 
all  the  change  that  has  entered  through  the  many 
possible  copyings  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
descent  from  ^t  to  B. 

How  empirical  the  foundations  of  this  method  of 
investigation  are  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
although,  as  just  explained,  the  addition  of  a  M8. 
to  a  group  may  malvC  everj^  diilerence  in  its  value, 
on  the  other  hand  experience  shows  tliat  it  may  make 
no  difference  at  all.  This,  too,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
MSS.  agree  together  not  by  accident  but  by  inherit- 
ance. Suppose  the  new  MS.  added  is  a  near  kinsman 
of  those  already  tested,  the  descendant  of  the  same 
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common  immediate  ancestor  or  of  one  of  the  codices 
already  in  the  group.  Evidently,  in  such  a  case,  its 
presence  or  absence  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
results  of  our  testing  process.  For  instance,  we  know 
that  F  of  Paul  is  a  copy  of  Gg.  Now,  if  we  are 
investigating  the  value  of  D  G  of  Paul,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  all  one  whether  we  allow  F  to  join  them 
or  not.  With  or  Avithout  F  it  is  the  same  common 
exemplar  that  lies  at  the  base  of  the  group.  It 
follows  as  a  rule  of  procedui-e  that  we  must  take 
nothing  for  granted  in  using  this  process,  but  try 
all  things,  and  learn  the  effect  of  each  addition  only 
by  actual  testing. 

The  practice  of  internal  evidence  of  groups  is  thus 
wholly  independent  of  any  genealogical  considerations. 
It  proceeds,  and  must  proceed,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
all  genealogies.  It  tests  tlie  composite  value  of  every 
combination  of  documents  that  faces  it ;  and  it  is 
all  one  to  it  whether  this  combination  is  one  which 
chance  has  thrown  together  or  which  inheritance  has 
compacted,  whether  it  unites  in  a  common  ancestor 
at  once  or  only  in  the  autograph  itself.  All  it  knows 
is,  Here  are  documents  united.  All  it  asks  is,  Do 
they  form  a  good  or  a  bad  combination  ?  Yet  behind 
internal  evidence  of  groups  the  student  will  see 
genealogies  clamouring  for  recognition.  He  notes 
the  peculiarities  of  the  groupings, — some  groups  fre- 
quently occurring,  others,  apparently  equally  possible, 
never  occurring  at  all.  He  notes  the  verdicts  of 
internal  evidence  of  groups, — some  groups  uniformly 
condemned,  others,  apparently  just  like  them,  almost  as 
uniformly  commen.ded,^   Wli^'-is  it.tlj,vit  D,  the  African 
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Latin,  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  stand  so  often  to- 
gether? Why  is  it  that  B  D  is  so  generally  good, 
and  X  D  so  generally  bad?  The  student  would  be 
something  other  than  human  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
know  the  cause  of  all  this.  And  the  hope  lies  close 
that  Jill  may  be  explained  and  a  new  and  jiowerful 
engine  of  criticism  be  put  into  oui'  hands  by  the 
investigation  of  the  genealogical  afHliations  of  the 
MSS.  which  are  suggested  by  these  facts.  The 
results  of  internal  evidence  of  groups  suggest  not 
only  the  study  of  genealogies,  but  also  certain  genea- 
logical facts  on  which  that  study  may  be  begun. 
Every  one  must  suspect  that  M8S.  that  are  fre- 
quently in  company  are  close  of  kin.  Every  one  must 
suspect  that  the  groups  which  support  little  else  but 
corruptions  are  composed  of  the  remaining  representa- 
tives of  a  corrupt  stock.  Everybody  must  perceive 
that  if  such  hints  are  capable  of  being  followed  out, 
and  the  New  Testament  documents  arranged  in 
accordance  with  their  affiliations,  we  shall  have  a 
means  of  reaching  the  true  text  which  will  promise 
more  than  all  other  methods  combined. 

(c)  Genealogical  Evidence. 

These  hints  have  been  followed  out  with  the  result 
of  developing  another  method  of  criticism,  which  may 
be  appropriately  called  "  The  GeiiealoijiciiLMcilJlQil.'' 
This  method  proceeds  by  examining  minutely  all  the 
documents  representing  a  text,  with  a  view  to  tracing 
out  the  resemblances  between  them  and  so  classify- 
ing them  in  smaller  and  larger  groups  according  to 
likeness.     It  assumes  only_tlie  self-evident  principle 
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tluifc  coniimimtj7_  m  reru^^^^  ^lygiies.  commnn^'j-Y  of 
oiigin^  and  that,  therefore,  a  classification  of  docu- 
ments according  to  their  resemblances  is  a  classification 
of  tliem  according  to  origin.  If  this  be  true  of  all 
jVISS,  taken  together,  so  that  we  can  group  all  New 
Testament  MSS.,  for  instance,  together  as  MSS.  of 
tlio  iSTow  Testament  by  virtue  of  their  community  in 
the  general  text  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  of  course, 
true  of  tlie  minor  resemblances  also,  and  wo  can 
e  [ually  safely  group  the  MSS.  into  numerous  sub- 
groups, each  characterised  by  their  special  readings, 
and  each,  therefore,  forming  a  family  sprung  from 
a  common  more  proximate  origin.  Community  in 
erroneous  readings  is  as  sure  a  test  of  relationship  as 
community  in  correct  ones  :  the  point  is  not  the  kinds 
of  readings  that  are  involved,  but  the  communion 
in  them.  Each  MS.  on  becoming  parent  of  others 
impresses  its  actual  characteristics  on  its  progeny, 
whether  these  characteristics  be  excellences  or  de- 
pravities; and  we  may,  therefore,  select  from  the 
mass  of  MSS.  the  progeny  of  each  parent,  by  select- 
ing those  MSS.  possessing  the  same  characterising 
peculiarities.  The  labour  involved  in  this  method 
of  ci'iticism,  again,  is  no  doubt  very  great.  Every 
document  has  to  be  examined  minutely,  and  compared 
with  every  other  one.  Those  most  alike  are  to  be 
put  together  into  small  groups  of  close  kinsmen ; 
these  small  groups  are  then  to  be  compared,  and 
those  closest  to  one  another  put  together  as  con- 
stituting a  higher  and  more  inclusive  group  ;  these 
higher  groups  are  then  in  like  manner  to  be  compared 
and  grouped  into  yet  higher  groups ;  and  so  on,  until 
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we  reach  a  point  at  wliich  tliey  all  unite  in  one 
great  group,  inclusive  of  all  the  extant  MSS.  of 
the  work,  with  the  oldest  transmitted  text  a.s  their 
common  source.  The  result  of  the  lahour  is,  liowever, 
here  too,  worth  tlie  expenditure.  Its  cflect  is  t» 
arranji'e  all  the  witnesses  in  tlie  f#rm  of  a  <:iTi.ealo<ncal 
tree,  and  so  to  enable  us  to  see  at  a  o'lance  the 
relative  originality  of  the  witness  of  each, — to  sift 
out  those  combinations  of  dtcuments  which  must 
represent  only  a  lately  originated  corruption,  and  to 
trace  out  the  combinations  which  will  take  us  back 
to  the  original  of  all. 

All  this  will  most  easily  be  mside  clear  by  a 
concrete  example.  ]\Ir.  Hobinson  Ellis  finds  that  the 
MSS.  of  Catullus  so  class  themselves  as  to  admit  of 
a  genealogical  ari-angement  which,  with  a  little  com- 
pression, we  may  represent  thus  : — 
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In  this  special  instance,  B,  a,  and  b,  are  lost ;  but; 
let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  all  the  MSS.  t 
marked  on  the  plan  are  still  in  our  bands.  We 
should,  then,  have  thirteen  MSS.  : — A,  B,  a,  b, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8,  9.  Should  each  of  these  be 
allowed  the  same  weight  %  Clearly  B  and  9,  say 
for  instance,  stand  in  verv  different  relations  to  the 
autograph,   and,    when    the   two  diller,  it  would  be 
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manifestly  unfair  to  allow  to  9  equal  weight  with  B. 
We   can   even  go  further :  there   is   nothing   legiti- 
mately in   0   which  was  not  already  in  B,  and  if  9 
difl'ers   from    B,    it   does   so    only   by   error,    and   is 
worthless.     There   is  al)solutely  nothing  legitimately 
in  any  of  the  codices  1 — 6  which  is  not  already  in 
a,  or  in  the  codices  7 — 9  which  is  not  already  in  b, 
or  in  the  whole  ai-ray  a,  b,  1 — 9,  which  is  not  already 
in  B.     If,  then,  B   is  extant,  all  its  descendants  are 
useless   to   us ;  when    they   agree    with    B  they  are 
mere  repeaters   of   testimony  already   in  hand,  and 
when  they  differ  from  B  they  are  introducers  of  new 
error,    and   in    both    cases   they   must  be  absolutely 
neglected  as  useless  and  confusing.     That  B  has  two 
children  (a,  b)  and  nine  grandchildren  (1 — 9)  stand- 
ing by  its  side,  while  A   stands  alone,  is  at  best  an 
accident ;  and  it  is  clearly  unfaii',  on  account  of  this 
accident  in  copying  or  in  the  preservation  of  copies, 
to  allow  B  twelve  repeating  votes  to  A's  single  voice. 
It  is  obvious  rather  that  the  whole  group  B  a  hi — 9 
constitutes  but  one  witness   though  they   count  up 
twelve   codices,    and   that  A   by   itself   in    point   of 
originality  balances  the  whole  array.     At  one  sweep, 
therefore,    we    lay   aside  all    the  codices    a,  b,  1 — 9, 
with  all  their  various  readings,  and  are  enabled  to 
confine  our  sole  attention  to  A  and  B — the  only  two 
independent  witnesses  we  have.     This  is  an  imaginary 
result  in  our  present  schedule,  but  in  the  codices  of 
Cicero's  '^  Orator,"  as  worked  out  by  Dr.  Heerdegen, 
it  actually  occurs :    jne  whole  rather  numerous  class 
of  codices    (the    codices  mut'di,  as   they   are  called), 
are  swept  for  ciitical  purposes  into  the  waste-basket 
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at  once,  because  the  source  of  them  all,  Codex  Ahriii- 
censis,  is  still  extant  and  in  ci'itical  use. 

Let  us,  however,  come  bnck  nearer  to  the  facts  of 
our  present  case.  I>,  a,  and  b,  are  lost,  and  we  have 
just  ten  codices,  we  shall  siy — A,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  ^,  9. 
llow  is  the  matter  allected  ?  If,  before,  1>,  a,  b, 
1 — 9,  twelve  codices,  constituted  but  one  witness, 
surely  1 — 9,  nine  of  the  same  codices,  have  not  become 
more  than  one  witness  by  the  destruction  of  three 
of  their  companions.  This  were  to  emulate  the 
Sibyl  and  estimate  value  in  inverse  propoi'tion  to 
number.  No  more,  then,  in  this  case  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding, can  we  allow  ecpial  weiij;'ht  to  each  codex — to 
A,  say,  and  to  9.  Plainly  1 — 9  are  here  combined, 
but  one  witness  still,  and  must  be  counted  as  but 
one  in  opposition  to  A,  which  in  point  of  originality 
is  still  able  by  itself  to  balance  the  whole  array 
1 — 9.  Now,  however,  we  are  not  able  to  neglect 
those  codices ;  they  are  our  only  extant  representa- 
tives of  B,  and  taken  together  constitute  1>.  13ut 
we  must  not  treat  them  as  nine  separate  witnesses, 
or  even,  because  they  obviously  form  two  groups, 
1 — G  and  7 — 9,  as  two  separate  witnesses.  We 
must  treat  them  as  together  constituting  only  one 
witness,  and  we  must  so  marshal  their  testimony 
as  to  eliminate  the  errors  that  have  ])een  introduced 
into  them  since  B,  before  we  match  them  against  A. 
In  other  words,  we  must  reconstruct  B  from  them, 
and  onlv  then  seek  from  A  and  recoxered  B  their 
common  original,  the  autograph.  The  effect  of  the 
classification  on  these  ten  codices,  A,  1 — 9,  is,  thei-e- 
fore,  to  reduce  the  ten  apparent  witnesses  to   two, 
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— to  eliminate  the  large  body  of  variants  that  exist 
among  1 — G,  or  7 — 0,  as  too  lately  introduced  to 
merit  our  notice, — and  so  in  a  great  number  of 
places  to  fix  the  text  absolutely. 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  as  if  the  ten  codices 
were  found  already  classified  to  our  hand.  Let  us 
suppose,  now,  that  they  are  simply  handed  to  us  as 
ten  codices.  Are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  each 
is  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  so  beginning  our 
textual  criticism  with  an  apparatus  of  ten  witnesses  1 
Certainly  not.  The  f  ict  that  we  receive  them  un- 
classified does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  actually 
bear  such  relationship  to  each  other  as  is  expressed 
in  this  classification.  "VVe  must  begin  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  codices  with  a  view  to  tracing 
their  afiiliations.  And,  so  beginning,  we  should  note, 
first,  that  codices  1 — G  are  very  closely  alike,  and 
that  7 — 9  draw  likewise  close  together,  leaving  A 
standing  apart;  and  then,  secondly,  that  the  group 
1 — G  is  much  more  closely  related  to  the  group 
7 — 9  than  either  is  to  A,  and  that  the  two  groups 
contain  even  obvious  errors  (not  found  in  A)  in 
common.  Whence  it  will  be  clear  that  while  1 — 6 
come  from  a  different  proximate  ancestor  from  that 
of  7 — 9,  yet  the  groups  unite  in  an  ultimate  common 
ancestor  which  is  co-ordinate  with  A.  This  reached, 
the  classification  is  complete,  and  we  may  proceed 
with  our  criticism  of  the  text. 

If  we  may  assume  that  the  validity  and  importance 
of  the  irenealoiiical  method  has  been  thus  made 
apparent,  we  may  next  investigate  this  process  of 
criticism  in  its  use.    We  have  arranged  om*  ten  MSS., 
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A,  1 — 9,  in  their  genealogical  relations.  "What  have 
we  gained  as  an  instrument  for  settling  the  text? 
First  of  all  wo  are  enabled  to  attack  our  prol)leni  in 
deoail.  It  is  easier  to  reconstruct  13  from  1 — 9,  and 
then  the  autograph  from  A  and  B,  than  it  is  to 
reconstruct  the  autograph  from  A,  1  — !>,  directly. 
But,  far  a))Ove  tliis,  the  classilication  of  tlie  codices 
actually  gives  us  an  instrument  of  criticisui  that 
settles  much  of  the  text  of  J>,  or  even  of  the  auto- 
graph, for  us  at  a  glance.  For  exam[)lc,  if  one  reading 
is  supported  by  1,  7,  bi,  9,  \vhil(j  2,  3,  \,  T),  G  each  give 
a  divergent  reading,  it  is  clear  beyond  a  poradven- 
ture  that  the  lirst  stood  in  B.  For  this  combina- 
tion of  documents,  1  -f  7,  8, 9,  cannot  occuir  unless 
1  inherits  from  a,  and  7,  <S,  9  from  b,  exactly  the  same 
reading,  which,  because  in  both  a  and  b,  must  also 
have  been  in  B.  Again,  if  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6  present  one 
reading,  7  another,  and  A,  8,  9  another,  this  last 
with  absolute  certainty  must  have  stood  in  B  and 
in  the  autograph.  For  8,  9  cannot  agree  wil  li  A 
except  by  having  inherited  this  reading  from  their 
common  ancestor,  and  this  involves  its  presence 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  descent — /.''.,  in  b  and 
in  B ;  it  was,  therefore,  the  reading  of  l)oth  A  and 
B  and  of  their  conmion  ancestor,  the  autograph. 
In  cases  of  simple  genealogy,  therefore,  the  rule  is 
obvious  and  exceptionless  (in  all  such  cases  as  cann  t 
be  accounted  for  as  merely  accidental  conjunctions) 
that  attestations  including  documents  from  two 
groups  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  reading  so 
attested  in  the  common  parent  of  these  groups.  All 
readings  supported   by  A.  and   any  descendant  of  B 
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(accidents  cxcliulcil)  were  consequently  in  the  auto- 
grnpli ;  all  s\ipported  by  any  descendant  of  a  and 
any  descendant  of  b  in  common  (accidents  excluded) 
were  in  B.  So  far  our  results  are  certain.  When 
A  and  restored  B  agree,  the  reading  is,  of  course? 
that  of  the  autograph.  "When  they  differ,  in  a  case 
like  the  present,  wliere  we  have  but  two  piimary 
witnesses,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  character  of 
the  witnesses  to  determine  the  probability  of  recti- 
tude between  them.  Hence,  we  call  in  "internal 
evidence  of  classes,"  as  we  sh.all  call  it,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  same  process  when  dealing  with  chance 
groups,  instead  of,  as  here,  genealogically  determined 
ones.  In  other  words,  we  collect  the  various  readings 
between  A  and  the  group  1 — 9  considered  as  a  unit, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  B,  and  try  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  by  internal  evidence,  just  as  we 
did  in  the  kindred  processes  of  internal  evidence 
of  documents  and  internal  evidence  of  groups.  The 
class  which  supports  the  greater  proportion  of 
approved  readings  is  the  better  class.  Had  we  three 
prioary  classes  instead  of  two,  this  process  would 
need  calling  in  only  in  cases  of  ternary  variation  ] 
whenever  there  were  two  classes  arrayed  against  one, 
the  reading  would  be  settled  on  purely  genealogical 
grounds. 

The  essence  of  this  whole  procedure  may  be  reduced 
to  two  simple  rules:  (1)  First,  work  out  a  complete 
classincation  of  the  witnesses  to  any  text  by  means 
of  a  close  study  of  their  aHiliations,  and  thus  deter- 
mine how  many  independent  witnesses  there  are; 
and  (2)  Then   by  internal  evidence  of  classes  deter- 
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mine  tlie  relative  value  of  these  several  iiulepeu(k'iit 
classes.  When  these  two  processes  are  conipletiid 
we  have  a  method  of  eriticisin  availa])le  wliicli  will, 
in  all  rases  «)f  f^imple  and  unmixed  ^'onetdogies,  carry 
us  with  the  «^a'eatest  certainty  attainable  to  the  text 
that  lies  behind  all  extant  witnesses. 

The  limitation  "  in  all  cases  of  simple  and  unmixed 
genealogies  "  was  not  unintentionally  introduced  into 
the  last  clause.  Normally  we  may  expect  each  docu- 
ment to  be  made  simply  and  without  intentional 
alteration  from  a  single  pre-existent  document ;  and 
when  this  has  been  the  actual  course  that  has  been 
taken,  all  documents,  eacli  having  a  single  pai-ent, 
arrange  themselves  "in  a  simple  genealogy.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  a  given  document  may  not 
be  thus  simply  copied  from  a  single  exemplar,  but 
may  have  two  or  more  parents.  The  seiibo  may  i 
place  two  copies  (which  may  as  well  as  not  l>e  of  \  I 
dilTerent^'types)rbefoi'e  him,  and  make  his  new  cf)py 
by  following  now  one,  now  the  other,  either  capri- 
ciously or  with  a  conscious  effort  to  act  as  editor.-' 
Or  again,  a  scribe  accustomed  to  a  strongly  marked 
type  of  text,  when  called  upon  to  copy  a  Codex  of 
another  type,  may  consciously  or  unconsciously  allow 
his  teeming  memory  to  introduce  into  the  new  copy  f 
readings  drawn  not  from  the  exemplar  before  him, 
but  from  the  type  of  text  to  which  he  has  been 
long  accustomed.  The  result,  in  either  case,  is  a 
document  which  is  not  a  simple  coj^y  of  a  single 
exemplar,  but  which  rather  will  be  more  or  less 
intermediate  between  two  types,  and  will  therefore 
refuse  to  take  its  place  in  any  scheme  of  simple  or 
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unmixed  genealogies.  Tliere  is  yet  a  third  way  in 
wliich  tliis  "  niixturo,"  as  it  is  technically  called,  is 
introduced  into  texts,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  way 
by  which,  in  actual  fact,  most  mixed  texts  have  ))een 
formed.  'J'hc  stud»'nt  will  remember  that  it  was 
customary  of  old  time,  more  or  less  completely,  but 
usually  very  incompletely,  to  correct  codices  in  tho 
' text  or  margin  by  otlu^r  codicgs  with  which  the 
owner  chanced  to  become  acquainted.  All  of  our 
great  codices  have  l)een  so  corrected,  and  often  the 
process  has  been  repeated  i>cveral  times.  Thus  we 
distinguish  between  n,  S'\  n'*,  f^nd  between  B,  B^,  B^, 
etc.  Now,  suppose  a  codex  which  has  been  thus 
corrected  liy  a  divergent  type  of  text  to  be  used  as 
copy  for  the  production  of  other  codices.  The  scribe 
does  not  know  what  corrections  are  merely  mar- 
ginal readings  and  what  are  really  corrections ;  he 
inevitably  adopts  some  or  perhaps  all  of  them  into 
his  text  as  he  writes  it  out.  A  ad  the  result  is  a 
"  mixed  text,"  having  for  its  parents  the  original 
codex  and  all  the  divergent  codices,  readings  from 
which  had  been  written  on  the  margin.  A  very 
interesting  example  of  such  a  mixed  text  is  furnished 
in  Codex  E  of  Paul, — Codex  Sangermanensis.  This 
MS.  is  recognisably  a  copy  of  the  Codex  Claromon- 
tanuft  (Do),  but  it  does  not  give  the  original  text  of 
CD,  but  that  text  as  corrected  by  the  several  hands 
|which  had  diligently  ornamented  its  margin  with 
readings  from  other  codices.  The  result  is  that  E 
is  a  mixed  text.  Of  course,  if  the  corrections  had 
all  been  taken  from  a  single  simple  codex,  and  the 
correcting  had  been  thoroughly  done,  and  the  scribe 
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in  mpying  from  the  MS.  hud  noted  and  adopted  tliom 
nil,  the  result  would  not  liiive  been  a  mixed  text,  l»ut 
a  text  of  the  type  of  the  document  to  which  the 
oi'iginal  had  been  conformed.  Ihit  this  com[)h'teness 
is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  result  is,  therefore, 
always  a  more  or  less  mixed  text. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  elFect  of  mixture  is  to 
confuse  genealogies.  AMierever  it  has  entered,  and  in 
the  pr()j)ortion  in  Avhicli  it  has  enteroMJ,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  documents  in  their  true  gene.'i logical 
relations  is  rendered  dilHcult,  as  also  the  intcrpreta 
tion  of  the  evidence,  after  it  lias  been  arranged.  'I'ho 
detection  of  the  fact  of  mixture  is  generally,  however, 
easy,  and  when  it  is  once  detected  it  can  l)e  idlowed 
for;  so  that  it  will  only  force  us  to  apply  genealogical 
evidence  with  more  care  and  discrimination,  rather 
than  render  it  inapplicable.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  in  undertaking  to  determine  the  mutual  relations 
of  a  body  of  five  witnessing  documents,  we  find  that 
they  separate  easily  into  two  pairs,  ench  a  representa- 
tive of  a  marked  type  of  text,  while  the  fifth  witness 
is  intermediate  between  the  pairs.  Whether  this 
intermediate  position  is  due  to  mixture  or  not  is 
usuidly  possible  to  determine  by  the  character  either 
of  the  intermediate  readings  themselves  or  of  the 
whole  mass  of  readings  furnished  by  the  intermediate 
witness.  If  any  of  the  readings  are  themselves  com- 
posite readings,  uniting  the  readings  characteristic 
of  the  other  types — "  confiate  readings  "  as  they  are  | 
called — and  especially  if  many  such  readings  occur, 
mixture  may  be  assumed  to  be  proved.  If,  again,  in 
looking  over  the  whole  mass  of  its  readings  we  find 
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the  intermeciiate  witness  to  follow  arbitrarily  first 
one  and  then  tlie  other  of  the  two  pairs  in  their 
obvious  errors,  and  especiall}  if  this  is  true  of  the 
obvious  errors  of  a  sepai'ate  document  from  each 
(or  eitlier)  pair,  while  its  own  obvious  errors  can  be 
traced  back  by  ti'anscriptional  evidence  with  equal 
arbitriirinoss  now  to  the  one  and  now  to  the  other, 
mixture  again  may  be  assumed.  Tlie  fact  of  mixture 
having  been  thus  determined,  it  may  be  allowed 
for,  and  the  elements  in  the  witness  under  investi- 
gation be  separated  and  placed  in  the  genealogy 
ticcordingly. 

Some  .-^uch  state  of  things  as  we  have  thus  assumed 
seems  actually  to  occur  in  the  witnessing  documents 
to  the  "Two  Wa;^"^',"  or  first  section  of  "The  Teaching 
of  the  Apostles,"  the  scheme  of  which  is  apparently 
as  follows  : — 
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Here  the  extant  witnesses  are  a,  b,  forming  one  pair, 
■p^^yC^   .  V^nd    1,2,   forming   aiiother,  together  with    3,  which 
/  rty^        proves  to  be  a  descendant  of  a  lost  d  mixed  with  2. 
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A  gliince  at  the  table  will  show  the  eflect  of  the 
mixture.  Without  it,  the  combination  2  3  would 
necessatily  determine  both  what  was  in  c  and  d,  and 
hence  what  was  in  IJ.  But  owing  to  mixture  of  3 
from  2,  the  combination  2  3  may  be  only  a  corrupt 
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reading  peculiar  to  2 ;  and  1  may  preserve  the  true 
reading  of  c,  while   the   reading  of  B  'any  be   that 
of  c  now   extant  in  1,  or  the  lost  one  which   stood 
in  d  before   mixture    with    2   displaced   it    from   its 
descendant   3.     So,   ngain,    without   mixture,  such  a 
combination   ns    1)   1    against   2   3  would   have   been 
impossible.     For  b  and  1  eould  not  agree  (accidents 
q; -irt),  unless  this  reading  had  been  inlierited  from 
their   common   ancestor,    and    this  would   imply   its 
presence  in  all  the  links  between  that  ancestor  and 
each  document — i.e.,  in  A  and  in  B  and  in  c.     But, 
ngiin,  2  and  3  could  not  agree  uidess  in  like  manner 
that  reading  stood  in  every  link  between  each  and 
their  common  ancestor — /..?,,  in  d,  c,  iind  B.     Thus 
both  readings  would  have  to  stand  in  B  and  in  c  as 
well  to  allow  this   division  of   evidence.     With   the 
mixture,  however,  this  combination  is  very  possible  ; 
for  though  b  1   implies  that  the  reading  so  supported 
stood    in    c   and   B,   2   3    ne^d   not    imply   anything 
beyond  the  presence  of  its  reading  in  2  itself,  whence 
it   may   have  been    Inrrowed    by   3.     A    division  or 
attestation  of  this  kin  i  i.-s  called  a  ''cross  attestation," 
and  "  cross  attestations  "  ai-'-  among  the  surest  proofs 
that  mixture  has  taken  pla/;«.     Go  back  to  the  dia- 
gram from  Catullus,  for  instaiw'-e.     If  wo  find  A,  1,  2, 
3,4,5  supporting  one  reading,  and  ^J,  7,  8,  0  another  ;  or 
A,  8,  9  one,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7  anoth<f>j" ;  or  1,  2,  .'5,  4, 
5,  7  one,  and  G,  8,  0  another,  -  -  we  may  be  certain 
(accidents  being  excluded)   that    mixture    has   taken 
place.     For  each  of  these  di\'isions  is  such  as  ciinnot 
occur  in  a  simple  genealogy,  inasmuch  as  it  'springs 
across  from  one  group   to  another,   and   hence    pre- 
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supposes  that  its  reading   was   in   +he  parent  docu- 
ments. 

The  effect  of  nij^^tiire,  then,  on  genealogical  evidence 
is  to  limit  the  sphere  of  its  application.  Thus,  in  our 
present  illustration,  we  no  longer  know  at  sight  what 
2  3  means.  It  may  be  c  +  d,  and  hence  carry  us  back 
to  B,  or  it  may  be  only  2  +  2,  and  so  leave  us 
at  2.  Even  12  3  may  be  nothing  but  a  corruption 
introduced  l)y  c.  In  all  cases  in  which  A  and  B 
dilVered,  1  3  is  the  only  combination  that  we  can 
be  sure  will  take  us  back  tc  B.  But  mixture  does 
not  affect  the  validity  of  genealogical  evidence  wher- 
ever it  can  be  applied.  Thus,  again,  in  our  present 
illustration,  a  (or  b)  1,  or  a  (or  b)  2,  or  a  (or  b)  3,  all 
alike  carry  us  bnck  to  the  common  original  of  all 
our  witnesses  despite  the  mixture  of  3  from  2,  and 
in  generoi  every  combination  of  a  or  b  with  a  descend- 
ant of  B  still  settles  the  original  text  with  certainty. 
We  gain  sorgeaihat  fewer  results  from  genealogy  than 
we  should  have  attained,  had  there  been  no  mixture  ; 
l)ut  what  we  do  gain  are  eqiiajly  sound  in  this  case 
as  in  that.  The  actual  instance  of  mixture  which  we 
have  been  studying  is  no  doubt  a  very  uncomplicated 
one.  It  sufficiently  illustrates,  nevertheless,  its  efl'ect, 
its  dangers  and  its  difficulties ;  and  the  most  compli- 
cated case  imaginable  womld  differ  from  it  only  in 
degree.  The  one  principle  that  unties,  as  far  as  may 
be,  all  the  knotty  problems  that  mixture  sets  for  us, 
is  that  mixture  acts  simply  like  marriage  in  real 
genealogies,  and  wc  must  allow  tlie  possibility  of  each 
coml)inatit)n  of  documents,  into  wiiich  ii  f'uters, 
meaning  as  many  diverse  things  as  t       e  ..  e  diverse 
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ways  of  tracing  up  their  inheritance  to  a  common 
oviginaL  Thus,  the  common  original  of  2  3  may  bo 
found  at  2,  or  if  it  is  the  other  element  of  3  that  hero 
unites  with  '1,  not  until  we  reach  B. 

As  mixture  operates  in  a  directly  opposite  direction 
to  pure  genealogy, — tending  to  bring  together  whereas 
it  tends  to  sepa  -ate  tlie  texts,  to  compi'ess  all  lines  of 
descent  into  one  i  nuposite  line  whereas  it  broadens 
tliem  out  more  and  more,  like  a  fan, — it  is  not  strange  ^ 
that  it  introduces  some  paradoxes,  into  ci'iticism.  One 
of  these  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to.  AVhere 
mixtui'e  has  been  at  work,  it  is  often  discovered  that 
a  group  is  weakened  instead  of  strengthened  l)y  the 
addition  of  other  witnesses.  For  examj)le,  in  our/ 
illustration,  1  3  is  a  strong  grouj) ;  its  readings  must 
take  us  back  at  least  to  B,  the  common  original  of 
this  whole  class.  Add  2  to  this  group  and  at  once  its 
value  is  lowered.  For  13(2  dissenting)  must  be  a 
combination  of  1  descended  from  c  and  of  3  in  that 
part  of  it  which  lescends  from  d,  inasmuch  as  the 
dissent  of  2  proves  that  thi-^  i>  ©ot  the  part  of  3  that 
comes  from  2.  But  12  3  is  a  (.^mbination  of  1  and 
2  descended  from  c  and  3  in  a  part  that  may  well 
have  been  l>orix)W"d  troiii  2,  and  hen^e  which  mIso  may 
descend  from  c.  Henc=»,  wliile  1  •)  must  be  at  least  B, 
the  larger  group  1  2  3  m:iy  mertii  only  c,  ;.L.d  is 
therefore  a  weaker  group.  An;ilo::rons  ■^n<;ii!ngs  crop 
out  in  the  New  Testament.  For  exami>l-  .  internal 
evidence  of  groups  proves  that  B  D  !•  Paid  !■>  a 
better  group  than  V-  D  d.  or  tiian  B  i»  G  +  mo>t 
uncials  and  mo>t  uiiimscules.  '  'n,  «  A  V  in  Paul 
is  a  better  gre'up   thau  nACi"...     TIk    explanation 
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of  it  lies  in  this  :  some  mixture  has  taken  place  that 
makes  B  D  analogous  to  1  3  in  our  diagram  and 
B  D  G  analogous  to  1  2  3. 

The  application  of  genealogical  evidence  to  the  New 
Testament  has  proved  to  be  exceptionally  difficult. 
Not  only  has  the  critic  to  face  here  an  unheard-of 
abundance  of  matter,  all  of  which  has  to  be  sifted  and 
classified  ;  but  the  problem  is  complicated  by  an  un- 
paralleled amount  of  mixture,  wliicli  has  reigned  so 
universally  that  it  has  left  scare 3ly  a  half-dozen  wit- 
nesses entirely  unaffected  by  it.  T\\q  task  of  working 
out  the  genealogy  of  the  N<^w  Testament  MSS.  has^ 
therefore,  been  the  labour  not  of  one  man,  nor  of  one 
ago,  but  of  a  succession  of  generations.  The  first 
dim  signs  of  classification  were  mistily  seen  by  Mill 
(1707)  and  Bentley  (1720) :  the  genius  and  diligence 
of  Bengel  (1734)  and  Griesbach  (1775 — 1811)  drew 
th'-  lines  of  division  with  some  ^^harpness;  and  Dr. 
Ilort,  in  our  own  day,  has  at  last  so  far  perfected 
the  details  that  this  method  of  criticism  can  noAV  be 
safely  used  for  the  settlement  of  much  of  the  New 
Testament  text.  The  nuiltifarions  abundance  of 
mixture  in  our  witnesses  complit-.-aes  and  limits  the 
use  of  genealogy  sadly  :  but,  as  elsewhere,  leaves  the 
soundness  of  it»<  results  unaffected  wherever  it  can  be 
applied.  Genealogy,  thus,  does  less  for  us  in  the  New 
Testament  than  could  have  been  1  >ped,  l>ut  it  does 
much  for  us  nevertheless.  Tn  particular,  the  results 
attained  by  it  so  fully  explain  those  reached  by 
internal  evidence  of  groups,  which  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered is  an  entire! v  independent  process,  and  those 
attained  by  tli,,.    process  so  fully    accord  with  those 
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attained  by  this,  that  the  two  methods  actually  prove 
the  soundness  ^^  each  other,  and  place  the  text 
obtained  by  both  combined  in  a  very  unassailable 
position. 

It  does  not  fall  witliin  the  plan  of  this  primary 
treatise  to  eater  fully  into  the  details  or  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  genealogy  which  13r.  Ilort  has  worked 
Ovit  for  the  New  Testament  witnesses.  For  this  the 
student  must  be  referred  to  the  full  exposition  and 
proof  which  Dr.  Ilort  has  himself  gi\'en  in  his  epoch- 
making  "  Introduction "  to  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  was  published  by  Dr.  "VVestcott  and  himself  in 
1881.  Here,  it  must  sullice  to  set  forth  only  so  much 
as  \\\\\  enable  the  beginner  to  make  intelligent  use  of 
the  method. 

At  the  loot  of  all  genealogical  in\'Cstigation  lies 
the  classification  of  the  documents  according  to  their 
alfinities ;  and  Dr.  Ilort  has  shown  that  the  docu- 
ments representing  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
part  into  four  great  and  well-marked  classes,  which 
ho  would  somewhat  conventionally  designate  the 
Syrian,  Western,  Alexandrian,  and  Neutral.  Next 
the  ditficidt  problem  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
several  classes  stand  to  one  another  is  unravelled. 
And  here,  first,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Syrian 
class  is  not  an  independent  ^^  itness  to  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  a  critical 
editing  of  the  New  Testament  text  which  was  accom- 
plished probably  in  Syria  at  some  time  not  earlier 
than  the  last  luilf  oLU^^Jjdi'd^c^ent^^iT  The  evidence 
that  proves  this  is  of  three  kinds.  First,  the  distinc- 
tive readings  of  the  Syiian  text,  although  common 
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in  the  later  fourth  century  and  all  subsequent  fathers, 
cannot  be  traced  in  ante-Nicene  patristic  quotations ; 
so  that,  journeying  backwards  in  time,  the  favourite 
text  of  Chrysostom  and  his  age  has  disappeared  entirely 
from  use  by  the  time  we  reach  Origen.  Secondly,  the 
distinctively  Syrian  readings,  wlieh'  tried  by  internal 
evidence,  betray  themselves  as  inferior  to,  and,  when 
tried  by  transcriptional  evidence,  as  derived  from,  those 
of  the  other  classes.  And,  thirdly,  this  culminates  in 
the  presence  among  the  Syrian  readings  of  a  body  of 
"conflate  readings,"  the  simple  elements  of  which 
occur  in  the  other  classes,  so  that  it  is  certain  that 
in  some  of  its  parts  this  text  was  made  out  of  the 
Neutral  and  Alexandrian,  or  the  Neutral  and 
AVestern,  or  the  Alexandrian  and  Western.  When 
all  the  phenomena  are  closely  scrutinised,  it  is  made 
out  positively  that  the  Syrian  text  was  made  by  a 
revision  out  of  the  other  three  classes,  and  preserves 
nothing  from  antiquity  not  already  in  them.  In  the 
presence  of  the  other  three  classes  its  testimony  is, 
therefore,  collusive  testimony,  and  is  simply  to  be 
neglected.  The  case  with  reference  to  it  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  with  reference  to  the  codices  mutlli  of 
Cicero's  "  Orator,"  or  the  printed  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  should  have  much  the  same  warrant 
for  introducing  Westcott  and  llort's  Greek  Testa- 
ment among  our  witnesses  that  we  have  for  introducing 
the  Syrian  text ;  in  both  cases  the  valuolessness  of  the 
text  as  a  witness-bearer  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
represents  not  testimony — i.e.,  inheritance,  but  the 
opinion  of  editors — i.e.,  revision.  Setting  aside,  then, 
the  documents  containing  the  Syrian  text,  we  aj-e  left 
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with  only  three  chxsses  representing  the  New  Testa- 
ment text.  That  the  Western  class  is  an  independent 
class  is  easily  proved  ;  and  its  character  is  so  strongly- 
marked  that  it  stands  ,_ijuite_  a^rt  from  all  other 
types.  The  Aleximdnanis  jnore„diJhciil_t_^  deal 
with.  Although  there  is  much  that  would  lead  us  to 
assign  an  independent  position  to  it,  too,  on  the  whole 
it  seems  to  be  the  truer  disposition  to  join  it  wdth 
the  Neutral,  and  arrange  these  two  as  two  groat  sub- 
classes of  a  greater  class,  including  them  butli  and 
standing  over  against  the  Westei-n.  With  this  dis- 
position, the  New  Testament  genealogy  will  have  a 
form  of  descent  worked  out  for  it  Avhich  is  very 
closely  analogous  to  that  for  Catullus,  which  we 
have  used  as  a  sample  genealogy ;  and  it  may  be 
graphically  represented  as  follows  : — 

Original  Text. 


Western  Text. 


X 


Neutral  Text. 


—\ 


Alexandrian  Text. 

T  ^  -  r  .  ^ 

Had  no  complications  »of  mixture,  entered  into  the 
descent  of  the  various  docutitents .  which  at  present 
represent  these  three  classes,  tl«s  genealogical  scheme 
would  teach  us  that  a  combination  of  the  Western 
text  with  either  the  Neutral  or  Alexandrian  would 
necessarily  take  us  back  to  the  common  oiiginal  of 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  wdiere\'er  each  text  appeared 
as  sponsor  for  a  dillerent  reading,  or  the  Neutral  and 
Alexandrian  stood  opposed  to  the  Western,  the  bear- 
ing of  the  external  evidence  could  be  settled  only 
by  calling  in  internal  evidence  of  cl;is>es.  Tliis  last 
named  pi'ocess  proves  to  speak  with  no  doubtful  voice. 
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It  condemns  the  Western  text  as  the  most  corriipt 
of  all  known  forms ;  it  commends  the  Neutral  as  the 
most  correct  of  all  forms ;  and  it  assigns  a  character 
somewhat  intermediate  between  thv"!  two  to  the  Alex- 
andi'ian.  The  observed  chai-acteristics  of  the  various 
clashes  account  for  this  verdict.  The  licence  which 
seems  to  have  chai-acterised  tlie  scribes  whose  copy- 
ings formed  the  Western  text  may  be  almost  described 
as  audacity :  paraphi'aso,  assimilation,  modification, 
.  elaboration,  extensive  interpolation,  abound  every- 
where, and  result  in  the  most  corrupt  text  which 
has  ever  been  current.  The  Alexandrian  text  is  cha- 
racterised rather  by  workmanlike  and  even  scholarly 
corrections  of  forms  or  syntax,  and  petty  modifica- 
tions, which  might  easily  creep  in  where  the  scribe 
was  also  partly  editor.  While  honest  and  careful 
cop}'ing,  with  only  the  intrusion  of  the  eiTors  inci- 
dent to  all  copying,  seems  to  bo  the  characteiistic  of 
the  Neutral  text.  The  Syrian  text,  formed  on  the 
basis  of  these  preceding  types,  appears  to  lia\'e  been 
an  effort  to  replace  by  a  purer  and  smoother  text 
the  corrupt  Western  type,  which  had  been  at  that 
time,  for  probably  a  century  at  the  least,  practically 
the  Textus  liecejHus  of  the  Christian  world.  As  such 
it  was  eminently  successful ;  and  gave  to  the  Church 
for  the  next  millennium  and  a  half  a  textus  recejHus 
that  is  practically  free  from  the  gross  faults  of  the 
Western  text,  that  is  noble  and  attractive  in  form 
"^' ""  and  worthy  in  diction,  and  peculiarly  suited  for  the 
^-«*»*'*  cursory  perusal  of  the  closet  or  reading-desk.  Con- 
"'sidered  as  a  representative  of  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  competently  exact   for  all   practical   purposes; 
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considereJ  as  nn  effort  to  reform  a  corrupt  textus 
rcceptus,  it  is  worthy  of  <fvQ;\i  adiiiiriition  when  the 
narrow  opportunities  of  the  time  when  it  \^■as  made 
ar(;  ke[)t  in  view;  hut,  considered  as  a  witness  of 
what  was  in  the  original  New  Testament,  it  passes 
out  of  court  simply  because  ii  is  a  good  editorially- 
franied  revision  of  the  text,  and  not  a  simple  co[)y 
of  it. 

it  will  scarcely  need  repeating  at  this  point,  how- 
ever, tliat  mixture,  so  far  from  l)eing  al)sent  from, 
has  been  specially  active  among  New  Testament  MSS. 
To  such  an  extent  has  it  ruled,  that  we  have  perhaps 
only  four  codices  that  have  escaped  it  altogether,  to 
which  may  possibly  be  added  one  version.  Codex  ^B^ 
in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Catholic  Epistles  (not  in-- 
Paul),  seems  to  be  purely,  or  all  but  purely,. Neutral;^ 
I),  Do,  CI3,  seem  purely  Western  |  everywhei-e,  and  to 
them  may  possibly  be  added  the  African  Latin  version. 
No  extant  document  presents  an  Alexandrian  text 
unmixed  ;  both  Western  and  Neutral  admixtures 
have  entered  even  0,  L,  ^  (in  Mark),  and  the  Mem- 
phitic  version,  the  most  constant  representatives  of 
tlxis  type  of  text.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  W^estern  and  Alexandrian  documents 
need  not  be  a  combination  of  these  two  texts,  and 
therefore  will  not  overliear  the  testimony  of  tlie 
Neutral  class ;  and  internal  evideuv-e  of  groups  pro- 
claims the  Neutral  usually  the  better  reading  in 
such  cases.  To  B,  D,  Do,  and  G.  there  need  be  added 
only  some  small  fragments  such  as  T,  H,  to  complete 
the  list  of  New  'J'estament  M8S.  which  ha\e  not 
received    mixture   from   the    Syrian   text.     B   has  a 
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Westorn  element  in  Paal's  epistles  mixed  with  its 
Neutral  base,  but  apparently  has  nowhere  received 
Alexandrian  admixture.  j<  has  a  Neutral  base,  l)ut 
has  received  both  Alexandrian  and  Western  elements, 
by  mixture,  although  these  elements  are  unequally 
distributed,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Gospels 
(especially  in  John  and  parts  of  Luke),  and  ap- 
parently in  the  Apocalypse,  and  least  abundant  in 
Paul.  Among  the  veisions  the  African.  Latin  seems 
purely  Western,  and  the  Curetonian  Syriac  predomi- 
natingly so ;  while  the  Memphitic  and  Thebaic, 
though  beti'aying  some  Syrian  admixture  in  their 
extant  forms,  were  originally  prol  ')ly  Neutral- Alex- 
andrian with  a  Western  admixture, — largest  in  the 
Thebaic.  All  other  documents  have  a  larger  or 
smaller  Syrian  element,  and  thus  present  very  com- 
'  posite  texts.  A  is  fundamentally  Syrian  in  the 
»7  f  Grospels ;  but  in  the  other  books  has  only  a  Syrian 
admixture  on  a  base  fundamentally  Neutral,  with 
Western  and  Alexandrian  elements  (the  latter  espe- 
cially in  the  Acts  and  Epistles).  L  is  Alexandrian  - 
Neutral  with  Western  admixture.  A  ^  fundamentally 
Syrian  (probably  as  copied  from  a  MS.  fully  corrected 
by  a  Syrian  codex)  everywhere  except  in  Mark,  where 
it  is  very  largely  Alexan(Tnan-Neutral.  Among  the 
codices  which  have  a  Syrian  element  such  MSS.  as 
C,L,P,Q,Pv,Z,r,A  (in  Mark),  33,  81  (=  2^'^),  157 
in  the  Gospels,  A,0,  E,  13,  Gl  in  Acts  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  A,  C,  M,  H,  P,  1 7,  G7**  in  Paul,  and  A,  C,  P 
\  in  the  Apocalypse,  preserve  the  largest  proportion  of 
pre-Syrian  readings. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  genealogy 
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of  the  MSS.  of  tlio  Gospels,  say,  for  example,  may 
bo  roiiglily  repi-esented  to  the  eye  l»y  tho  following*' 
diagram,  which  does  not  aim  to  arrange  the  IM8S. 
in  anything  like  their  actual  relations  to  one  another, 
but  only  to  represent  in  the  simplest  way  the  general 
effect  of  mixture. 

Original  Text. 
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A  few  of  the  symbols  of  actual  documents  have 
been  (very  approximately)  introduced  into  this  dia- 
gram, in  order  to  give  point  to  its  lessons.  Tho 
letters  w,  n,  and  a  are  intended  to  represent  respect- 
i\'ely  the  Western,  Neutral,  and  Alexandi'ian  classes, 
each  of  which  originated,  of  course,  in  a  single  cop}', 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peculiarities 
of  each  class  grew  pi-ogressively  more  and  more 
marked,  and  took  time  and  many  co})yings  thoroughly 
to  develop.  In  th*;  lines  of  descent  from  w,  n,  and  a, 
the  single  letters  variously  primed — e.g.,  w',  w'",  n', 
n^^,  a',  a^' — are  in  leaded  to  represent  unmixed  descend- 
ants, while  Liie  ordinary  genealogical  sign  of  mariiage 
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(  =  )  is  used  10  represent  the  union  of  two  documents 
for  the  production  of  Ji  third,  tlio  more  or  less 
composite  ejuiracter  of  which  is  indicated  by  the 
combination  of  letters  which  represents  it, — e.<j.,  wa, 
wn,  an,  wan,  waan,  waann,  etc. 

Now,  the  essence  of  the  genealogical  principle  is  that 
any  comljination  of  documents  has  weight  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  from  the  autograph  of  the  point 
in  the  genealogy  at  which  the  lines  of  descent  of  this 
combination  unite.  Assuming  that  the  documents 
N,  B,  C,  D,  L,  Old  Latin,  Memphitic,  have  been  justly 
placed  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  each  combination  of  these  documents  by 
tracing  them  out  in  the  table.  For  example,  the 
line  that  connects  B  with  the  autograph  and  the 
line  that  connects  D  with  the  autograph  do  not 
come  together  until  they  reach  the  autograph  itself ; 
accidental  conjunction  in  obvious  corrections  or  un- 
avoidable corruptions  apart,  therefore,  the  combina- 
tion B  I)  should  be  equivalent  to  the  original  text 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  since  n  traces  back  to  the 
autograph  through  three  different  lines — viz.,  through 
w,  n,  and  a — a  combination  of  it  with  any  other 
document,  whether  a  Western  one  like  D,  or  a 
Neutral  one  like  B,  or  a  prevailingly  Alexandrian 
one  like  C,  may,  indeed,  be  a  combination  of  classes, 
and  so  take  us  to  their  union  ;  or  it  may  be  only  a 
combination  of  documents  within  one  class,  and  take 
us  only  to  w,  or  to  n,  or  to  a.  The  combination  D  N, 
for  instance,  mav  be  a  combination  of  Western  D  with 
S  in  its  Western  element,  and  so  take  us  only  to  w ; 
or  it  may  be  with  x  in  its  Alexandrian  or  Neutral 
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oleinont,  and  so  take  us  to  the  ori<;inal  text.  It  will 
be  reniomlteivd  that  tlio  Wostorn  element  in  N  is 
paiHculai'ly  largo  in  the  Gospels  ;  hfiict^  D  N*  hero 
is  apr^to  T)e  only"  a  c'Oinl)inati'>n  of  two  Western 
witnesses;  we  shall  n(»t  1)0  surprised,  therefore,  to 
note  tliat  internal  evidence  of  groups  usually  con- 
demns this  group.  Vov  the  same  reason,  howevei", 
the  ('oml)ination  15  N,  whicli  might  carry  us  e(|ually 
easily  to  n,  to  X,  or  to  the  autograph  through  {<'s 
Western  ehanent,  is  most  apt  to  do  the  latter;  and 
herein  we  see  the  reason  wliy  internal  evidence  of 
groups  gives  such  high  character  to  13  X,  Let  these 
instances  sulUce.  The  student  will  readily  see  that 
the  genealogical  evidence  proper  needs  only  sup[)le- 
menting  l>y  internal  evidence  of  classes,  l>v  which 
we  learn  that  w  is  a  very  coi'rupt  and  n  a  specially 
good  line  of  descent,  to  make  this  distrihution  of  the 
New  Testament  documents  into  their  proper  classes  a 
very  valuable  engine  of  criticism. 

The  relative  divergence  of  the  three  great  classes 
frcmi  the  line  of  pure  descent  is  not  illustrated  by 
the  diagram,  and  therefore  it  tells  us  nothing  of  tlio 
r(\sults  ol)tained  by  the  im))ortant  process  of  internal 
evidence  of  classes.  Perhaps  even  this  may  be  roughly 
represented  to  the  eye  l)y  a  diagram  of  the  following 
form.  [f  X  y  be  taken  to  represent  the  lino  along 
which  all  documents  would  have  been  ranged,  had  an 
absolutely  pui-e  descent  been  preserved  and  no  errors 
introduced,  z  (j  may  bo  taken  to  re]»reseut  the 
actual  line  of  descent  Avhich  the  AYcsteiii  documents 
have  taken,  k  v  t.hat  of  the  Alexandrian,  and  t  s  that 
of   the  Neutral  ;  while  w  p  will  represent  the  line  of 
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descent  of  the  Syrian  class.  Along  the  line  z  q  may 
be  placed,  therefore,  the  Western  documents,  each 
later  one  representing  a  greater  divergence  from  the 
true  text ;  along  k  v  the  Alexandrian  documents, 
and  along  t  s  the  Neutral  ones.  As  N  and  C  L  are 
mixed,  they  may  be  assigned  a  more  or  less  inter- 
mediate position,  with  dotted  lines  connecting  them 
with  their  several  sources.  It  is  evident  that  the 
combination  of  any  two  documents  will  take  us  to  the 
point  in  the  descent  of  the  text  where  their  separate 
w^x  z  h  i  True  Text. 


di'scents  coincide.  ]>,  standing  jiiat  beyond  t  on  t  s, 
is  nearest  the  true  text  of  all  single  documents.  The 
two  lines  of  B's  and  of  D's  descent  can  unite,  when 
traced  back,  oidy  at  z,  on  the  line  of  true  descent,  and 
at  a.  point  very  far  back  in  time.  X  draws  a  con- 
tingent from  the  Western  text,  and  hence  N  D  may 
only  take  us  to  some  place  on  z  q ;  it  also  draws  an 
element  from  the  Alexandrian  text,  and  hence  x  1) 
may  take  us  to  z  on  the  line  of  true  descent ;  and 
it  also  draws  an  element  from  the  Neutrnl  text,  and 
hence  again  N  D  may  take  us  to  z  on  the  line  of  true 
descent.     Which  of  these  is  the  true  account  can  be 
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told  in  general   only  b/  internal  evidence  of  groups, 
^  although  in  particiil;ir  instances  it  may  be  discovered 

f  from  the  nature  of  the  opposing  party.     For  example, 

{  if  ti  D  stands  opposed  to  J^  C  L  A  in   a  passage  in 

Mark,  we  can  argue  that  tlie  element  of  x  represented 
here  is  neither  the  Neutral  element  (else  woidd  it 
stand  with  B),  nor  the  Alexandrian  element  (else 
would  it  agree  with  0  I.  A),  but  tlie  \\^estern 
element;  and  hence  N  D  is  hero  Westei-n,  and  takes 
us  only  to  some  point  on  z  q,  oH'of  the  true  line  of 
descent. 

This  exposition  of  the  genealogical  method  has 
been  but  little  successful  unless  it  lias  shown,  along 
witli  the  nattii'e  of  genealogies  in  general,  somewhat 
also  of  the  oftect  of  mixture  on  the  genealogies  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  tlie  methods  that  must  be 
adopted  to  overcome  the  difficulties  raised  l)y  it. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  to  give  a  more 
extended  list  of  the  doctiments  which  represent 
each  class  before  we  can  proceed  to  study  the 
application  of  this  method  to  practical  use.  Let  the 
student  onlv  remember  that  we  must  ti'cat,  here 
too,  each  section  of  the  New  Test.iment  separately, 
and  that  by  reason  of  mixture  a  singh^  document 
may  liud  ])lace  equally  well  in  more  than  one  class, 
and  tli(^  following  list  will  be  useful  to  him. 

The  NEi'TRAfi   text  is  more  especially  represented 

by  the  following  documents,   viz.  : — In  the   Cuspds  : 

_B  (purely),   x   largely,    and   then  T,  H,  J^,  33,  A   (in 

"iM^t,  zrR,"Qri',   Memph.  (Theb.)  (Hyr^"^').     In 

the  ^c^-s  and  CathoUo  Epistles:  i>  (probal)ly  purely), 

N,  61,  A,  C.  13,  P  (except  in  Acts  and  1  Peter),  and 
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such  minuscules  as  27,  29,  31,  36,  40,  44,  Q,d^,  69,102, 
110,  112,  137,  180,  etc.,  Momph.  (Theb.)  Syi-'"''^  In 
raid:  B,  N,  A,  0^17,  P,  67**,  M,  II,  Memph.  (Theb.) 
In  the  Apocalf/pse  :  A,  P,  N,  Mempli.  (Theb.) 

The  WESTEivN  t.  xt  is  most  fully  represented  by  the 
following  documents,  viz  :— In  the  (rospels:  D  (j)urely), 
X,  X,  r,  81  {:=:z?J^^),  lectionniy  30,  1-118-131-209, 
13-69-124-316,  22,  28,  157.  Also  C,  A  (in  Mark), 
H,  L,  I',  Q,  H,  Z,  N,  'W'\  33,  African"  and  European 
Tvitin,  Syr^'',  et'"^'"^'-  et ''*'-'•,  Theb.  (INIemph.)  In  the 
Acts  (I ltd  CdfhoUc  Epistles:  D  (purely),  N',  E,  31,  41, 
(of  Jlort),  61,  137,  180.  Also  A,  C,  13,  African  and 
European  Latin,  Syr  ^'^'- '"-,  Theb.  (Memph).  In  Paul : 
D^  G,  [E,  F],  (purely),  tJien  k,  B,  31,  37,  46,  80,  137, 
221,'^etc.  Also  A,  C,  P,  17,  M,  H,  67**,  African  and 
European  Latin,  Syr.  ''^^'  "'f^'-,  Theb.  (Memph.).  In  the 
Aj)ocalijpsc ;  ^,  also  A,  P,  African  and  European 
Latin,  Thel).  (Memph.). 

The  Alexandrian  text  is  most  prominently  repre- 
sented T)y  the  following  documents  : — In  the  OospcJs  : 
CJ.,  N,  A_(in  xMark),  X,  33,  Z,  H,  K,  1,  57,  Memph. 
Theb.  (Pst.  Syr.).  In  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  : 
A,  C,  j<,  E,  13,  61,  P  (in  Cath.  Epistles  except  1  John). 
Also  27'  29,  36,  40,  68,  69,  102,  110,  112,  :\l(  mph. 
Theb.  (Pst.  Syr.).  In  Paul:  A,O^N,P,  5,  6,  17,  23, 
39,  47,  73,  137,  Memph.  Thd).  (Pst.  Syr.).  In  the 
Apocah/ps<'  :    X,  P,  ]\rem)>li.  I'heb. 

TJie  SvKTAN  text  is  found  in  the  following  uncials, 
togetJu'i-  witli  most  luiiniscules  : — In  the  Oospels : 
A,  E,  F,  n,  II,  M,  I',  V,  A,  n,  and  in  less  degree  in 
C,  I/,  N,  V,  i},  II,  \,  M.  r,  A.  Ii'  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
K pistil  a:  Jl,    li,  P,   K,  and  in  large  part  P,  and  in 
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less  degree  in  A,  0,  E.  In  J\ial :  K,  L,  N,  n""  in 
II,  12  M,  O,  ()'',  Q,  R,  and  in  less  degvee'ni  A,  C.  In 
the  Apoodypso. :  J>.  and  in  largo  pai't  P,  and  in  less 
degree  C,  A. 

The  poKt-'N'icene  fathers  generally,  present  a  Syiian 
text  in  their  eitaFi7)ns,  alliioiigTi  (Tyril  oF  Alexandrin, 
Apollinairis  (Kara  /^,€)}09  Trurrts),  and  less  niarlcedly  Epi- 
phaniiis,  and  even  John  of  r)ai)in-('ns,  an-  to  greater  or 
less  extent  excoptiniis  to  this  rule.  'Fhe  niite-Nicenc 
])atri,>tic  citalions  are  prevailingly  Western  ;  this  is  * 
true  of  those  of  .Mnreion,  Justin,  Irenreus,  f{i[)poly- 
tus,  jMethodius,  iMisehius,  and  even  to  some  extent  of 
Clement  of  Ale.xandri.L  and  ( >rigen.  A  large  non- 
Western  pre-i*>yrian  element  is  found,  also,  however, 
in  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Oi'igen,  Dionysius,  Peter,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  in 
LuseTnus  and  others. 

The  ready  application  of  the  genealogical  method 
to  practical  use  in  criticism  will  depend  on  our  ability 
to  read  the  digests  of  readings,  where  the  evi<lenco  is  ^ 

expressed  in  terms  of  individual  MS8.,  in  terms  of 
the  classes  of  M8S.,  .>r,  in  other  words,  to  translnto 
testimonv  expressed  in  terms  of  individual  ]\1SS.  into  > 

testnnony  expressed  in  terms  of  classes  of  ^NISS.     ThfT     "  ■>* 
proper    procedure    juay    he    tabulated    somewhat    ;^ 
f()]1n  ■     ; — (1^  First,  sift  out  all  Syrian  ca  idence  froml 
the  aiass  of  witnesses  recorded  in  the  dige.-^t,  and  thus' 
confine  adtention  (o  the  pie-Syi-ian  testimony.      If,  on 
sifting  out  the  Syrian  evidence,  only  owq  reading  is 
left,  it    is,   of   course,  the  old^>^t   transun'tted    i'(\iding, 
and  as  such  is  (o  bo  accepted,     i'l)   Next,  identify  <he 
pre-Syrian  classes,  Western,  Alexandrian,  and  Neutral, 
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by  separating  the  chief  representatives  of  each  fi'om 
tlie  body  of  the  witnesses,  alio  win  <^  everywhere  for 
mixture.  (3)  If,  now,  wo  have  tliree  readings,  one 
supported  by  each  of  the  pre-Syrian  classes,  tJio 
Neutral  reading  should  have  the  preference,  (4)  If 
we  have  only  two  readings,  that  su[)poi'ted  by  the 
Neutral  and  Western  against  the  Alexandrian  is  to 
bo  preferred ;  or  that  suppoi'ted  by  the  Neutral  and 
Alexandrian  against  the  Western  is  to  be  preferred ; 
or  (since  all  prominent  Alexandrian  documents  have 
a  largo  Western  element)  that  supported  by  the 
Neutral  against  the  Western  and  Alexandrian  is  to 
be  preferred. 

A  few  examples  are  needed  to  illustrate  practice 
under  these  rules.  The  sifting  out  of  the  Syrian 
evidence  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  relation  which 
the  Syrian  class  bears  to  the  others  as  dependent  on 
them  and  made  out  of  them,  by  which  its  evidence  is 
made  collusive  and  confusing.  It  will  b  ifficiently 
accurately  accomplished  at  first  by  confining  attention 
to  the  following  documents,  viz.  :  in  the  Gospels  : 
,  N,  B,  C,  D,  L,  P,  Q,  E,  T,  Z,  A  (in  Mark),  H,  33,  Latin 
versions,  Curetonian  and  Jerusalem  Syriac,  Mempliitic, 
and  The1)aic  ;  in  Acts,  js%  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  13,  61,  and  the 
s;ano  versions  (except  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  which  is 
not  extant  here);  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  t^,  A,B, C, 
13,  the  Latin  versions,  Memphitic  and  Thebaic;  in 
Paul,  X,  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  17,  G7'''''',  and  the  same  versions; 
and  everywhere  the  certain  quotations  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathei's.  Any  reading  which  has  the  support 
of  no  one  of  these  witnesses  may  be  safely  .'-■^t 
aside   as   Syrian  or  post-Syrian;  and  oven  if  a  few 
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of  these  witnesses  Avliicli  contain  a  large  Syrian  element 
join  with  the  mass  ot'  latei'  witnesses  against  the 
body  of  those  named  here,  the  reading  may  still  bo 
safely  negUvted  as  Syrian.  Not  infre([uently  the 
reading  is  settled  by  the  sifting  out  of  the  Syrian 
documents;  wIkmi  they  art)  removed,  the  variation  is 
removed  too.  An  instance  may  be  found  in  Marki,  2, 
where  '•  in  tJie  prophets"  is  read  by  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  K, 
IVI,  P,  IT,  Y,  r,  11,  many  minuscules,  the  text  of  the 
Ilarclean  Svriac,  the  Armenian  accordiucf  to  Zolii-ab's 
edition,  the  ^'Ethiopic,  and  some  late  fathers,  including 
the  Latin  translation  of  Irena?us  in  opposition  to  the 
Greek  elsewhere.  Only  P  in  this  list  occurs  in 
the  test  list  given  above,  and  the  Avhole  support  of 
the  I'eading  is,  therefoi-e,  distinctly  Syrian,  so  that 
when  the  Syrian  testimony  is  sifled  out  we  have 
left  only  "  in  Isaiah  the  prophet,"  supported  by  the 
whole  pre-Syrian  array — viz.,  B  x  3'^  L  A,  D,  about 
tv»^fy'-five  mmiiscTiles,  the  Latin  versions,  the  Mem- 
phitic,  Peshitto,  Jerusalem,  and  margin  of  the  Ilarclean 
Syiiac,  the  Gothic,  and  codices  of  the  Ai-menian 
v^ersions,  \\ith  Irenanis  and  Origen  among  the  fathers. 
In  like  manner  the  addition  of  iv  tw  cfiavefn?)  in  Matt. 
vi.  1-  and  (t  is  sifted  out  with  tl.e  Syrian  testimmiy, 
lenving  the  whole  body  of  pre-''yrian  witnesses  at 
one  for  its  omission.  In  such  cases  our  wrr.U  is 
easily  done,  an«.l  the  text  is  restored  with  the  very 
greatest  certitude.  Any  reading  supported  only  by 
the  Syrian  class  is  convic-tod  of  Jiaving  oriii'inated 
after  a.d.  250. 

Often,  however,  we  Fioem  no  nearer  our  goal,  after 
the  Syrian  ©videnco  has  bQe.Ti  sil'tod  out,  tlian  we  were 
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at  the  start.  TAV0_pr.  sometimes  three  readings  may 
still  face  us,  and  our  real  task  is  yet  before  us.  The 
next  step  is  to  identify  the  classes  represented  in 
the  grou^ps  of  witnesses  supporting  each  reading,  hy 
attending  very  carefully  to  their  constituent  elements, 
/whether  pure  representatives  of  any  one  class  or 
[  mixed  i-eprosentativcs  of  more  than  one.  Tliis  is 
often  a.  very  dolicato  piece  of  work,  but  it  is  often 
also  easy,  and  is  generally  at  least  possible.  It  is 
usually  best  to  begin  by  identifying  a  class  of  which 
wo  have  pure  representatives,  and  to  proceed  thence 
to  those  the  only  extant  representatives  of  which 
are  mixed,  in  the  Gospels  it  is  nearly  erpially  easy 
to  identify  the  Neuti'al  and  the  Western  readings ; 
in  Paul  we  should  begin  witli  the  Western ;  in  Acts 


\ 
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and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  again,  we  may  almost 
equally  well  begin  with  either  the  Western  or 
Neutral.  Let  us  look  at  Mark  iii.  29  as  an  example. 
Here  the  reading  '^judgment "  sifts  out  with  the 
Syrian  testimony,  and  we  are  confronted  with  the  pair 
of  readings  a/xapr7/i(xaTos  supported  by  ,  B,  L,  A,  28,  33, 
81  (=  21^'^),  and  d/xapnas  supported  by  C'^''',  D,  13, 
GO,  346,  Ath.  The  versions  here  can  give  but  little 
help,  and  we  omit  them  altogether.  We  note  at  once 
that  purely  Western  D  is  united  with  a  small  body 
of  adherent;;,  all  of  which  have  Western  elements,  in 
support  of  afxai)TLa<?,  which  we  may  thus  recognise  as 
Western.  On  the  other  side,  the  purely  "Neutral  B 
stnnds  ill  tlje  midst  of  a  group  which  therefore 
certainly  embraces  t)ie  Neutral  class.  WlietbPr 
aimpTt'ifjM.Tos  is  nl.so  AJoxondriaa  is  more  doubtful, 
inasmuch  as  the  Alexandiiau  documeuts  supporting 
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it  have  all  Neutral  elouients.  On  the  whole,  however, 
thia  reading  may  be  safely  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  both  the  Alexandrian  and  Neutral  classes.  Jhit 
in  either  contingency  internal  ev^idence  of  classes 
determines  for  it  as  probably  the  true  reading.  A 
similnr  example  may  be  found  in  t]io  vivid  insertion 
of  TO  in  Mark  ix.  2.3,  which  has  the  support  of 
B  i<,  (J  \j  A,  X  r,  involving  the  typical  Neutral  r.nd 
Alexandrian  witnesses  against  the  omission  by  1),  13, 
28,  00,  81  (=21'^'),  124,  131,  whidi  is  rocoguisably 
Western.  In  the  next  verse  (ix.  24-)  the  /xcra  Sa/v-pJoji/ 
is  in  the  same  way  recogrised  as  Western,  supported  as 
it  is  by  D,  N,  X,  r,  the  European,  Italian  and  Vulgate 
Latin,  Peshitto  and  Harclean  Syrinc  and  Gothic  ver- 
sions, while  its  omission  is  testified  l.)y  1>  x,  (-■'^'  L  A, 
28,  k  of  the  African  Latin,  the  Memphitic,  Armenian 
and  ^Ethiopic  versions — i.e.,  by  the  combined  Neutral 
and  Alexandrian  witnesses.  A  considerable  insertion 
of  the  Western  text  is  found  in  Mark  ix.  15  and  4G, 
supported  only  by  D,  N,  X,  F,  Latin,  Syriac,  Gothic 
and  ^Ethiopic  vei'sions,  while  the  omission  is  sup- 
ported by  B  N,  C  L  A,  1,  28,  81(  =  2i'^),  118.  251, 
k  of  the  African  liatin,  iSlemphitic,  and  Armeniiin. 
On  the  same  kind  of  e^•idence  ]\lark  ix.  49,  last 
clause,  and  xi.  26,  are  recognised  as  interpolations  of 
the  Western  text.  In  all  these  cases  we  have  pro- 
ceeded ]->j  identifying  and  rejecting  the  W'estovn 
re^Mling.  antT  iho  ludp  in  dt^termining  the  text  has 
been,  (^nre  Miii  immediate. 

Ill  isiirl)  ;i  reading,  oil  t-he  otlur  haii'*l,  fi^*  the  addi- 
lion  of  p;/.Ki  in  Matt.  V,  11,  ^\iiich  is  %vili)(>fe?>ed  by 
0,  r,  A,  rephibto  and  IXarcloup  %riiiu.  ^pd   Origen, 
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against  j<,  B,  D,  Latin,  Mcmphitic,  Jeru.salem  Syriac, 
and  ^'Ethiopic  versions,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  or 
such  an  one  as  the  addition  of  rot?  up;)(atots  in  Matt. 
V.  27,  by  L,  A,  33,  later  Latin,  Curetonian  Syriac  and 
Ilai'clean  Syriac  versions,  Iren.Tus,  and  Eusebius, 
against  B  J<,  DP,  African  and  European  Latin, 
Meniphitic,  Pesliitto  Syriac,  Armenian,  ^Ethiopic,  and 
Got] lie  versions,  and  Ori gen ;  we  must  proceed  l)y 
identifying  and  rejecting  the  Alexandrian  reading, 
which  appears  to  be  opposed  by  the  combined  Neutral 
(B,  X,  etc.)  and  Western  (D,  etc.)  witnesses.  In  such 
cases  the  Alexandrian  reading  is  identified  by  a 
process  of  exclusion  :  for  example,  in  the  former  case 
C,  A,  are  not  Neutral,  for  they  separate  from  the 
Neutral  documents,  and  they  are  not  "Western,  for 
they  separate  from  the  Western  documents;  they 
must  be,  then,  either  Alexandrian  or  Syrian,  and 
the  presence  of  the  reading  in  Oi-igen  seems  to  point 
to  the  former.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  reading  is 
settled  securely  by  the  combination  of  Western  and 
Neutral  witnesses. 

Still  another  class  of  variations  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  "  which  art  in  heaven  " 
at  the  opening  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Luke's  account 
of  it.  Till.'  insertion  is  sn[)po)-ted  by  the  Syrian  text, 
and  also  l)y  D.  ("',  F,  A,  X,  33,  etc.,  Old  Latin  codices, 
Curetonian,  Peshitto  and  Ilarclean  Syriac,  Memphitic, 
and  y]']t]iiopic ;  and  the  omission  )>y  B,  X,  L,  1,  22, 
57,  130,  340,  Vnlgate  Latin,  and  Armenian  versions, 
Origen  and  Tertullian.  Tlie  Neutral  text  certainly  is 
for  oniiseiou  (B,  x,  etc),  and  the  Western  for  insertion 
(D,  Old  Latin,  Uui-ctonian  Syiinc).     But  representa- 
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tivcs  of  the  Alexandrian  text  are  on  both  sides  :  N,  Ij, 
1,  57,  on  one,  and  (',  T,  A,  X,  o,'),  ^lempli.,  on  the 
other.  If  we  coidd  Ix'  sui-e  tliat  this  latter  group 
ropresonted  tlie  Alexandrian  here,  its  union  Avitli  the 
Western  ^\•ould  carry  our  decision  with  it ;  but  e\ery 
single  member  of  it  is  so  strongly  mixed  witli  Western 
readings  that  it  ^\ould  Ijo  dangerous  in  the  exti-cme 
to  count  it  iinything  ijut  Western  here.  »So  that  wo 
can  only  believe  that  wo  have  here  ca  case  of  Neutral 
vcrsics  Western,  and  follow  the  former  accordingly. 
As  for  the  Alexandrian  reading,  it  is  either  lost  or 
else  represented  by  L,  1,  57.  Internal  evidence  of 
groups  not  (mly  supports  this  conclusion,  but  forces 
it  upon  us.  Quite  similarly  '•  Let  Thy  kingdom  come, 
as  in  heaven,  also  on  the  earth  "  is  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  same  verse  by  {<,  C,  T,  A,  X,  D,  Old  Latin, 
Peshitto  and  Ilarclean  Syriac,  Memphitic,  and  ^Ethio- 
plc,  against  the  protest  of  B,  L,  1,  22,  130,  olG, 
Vulgate  Latin,  Curetonian  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
Origen  and  Tertullian.  The  transference  of  N*,  which 
has  a  v^ery  marked  Western  element  in  Luke,  makes 
no  essential  difference  in  the  testimony  ;  every  codex 
arrayed  here  with  D  lias  a  large  Western  ebment, 
and  thi'  whole  com))ination  is  explicable  as  a  Western 
inheritance.  So  that  again  we  treat  tlie  matter  as  an 
instance  of  Western  rr>rd"8  XeiUral,  and  decide  accord- 
ingly, by  internal  evidence  of  classes,  for  the  Neutral. 
A  special  but  very  small  class  iif  readings,  called 
by  Dj'-  Ifort  ''Western  non-intt'/polidiof;.'^,"  <lesoi'ves 
a  separate  notice.  An  example  may  bo  Umiii'l  lU  iiii^ 
odd  insertion  into  Matt,  xxvii.  lU,  to  \\lii()i  /ittention 
was  called  when  we  were  speaking  of  internal  eyide^^ce 
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of  groups.  Tlic  iiLsoi'tion  is  supported  l)y  x,  !»,  0,  L, 
TJ,  V,  5,  48,  07,  115,  127,  ^Etliiopio,— including  tlio 
Neutrul  (x,  13,  etc.),  and  Alexandrian  (C,  L,  F,  5, 
48,  G7,  etc.)  Avitnesses.  The  omission  has  the  support 
.^  of  oidy  D,  A,  E,  F,  (I,  II,  K,  M,  S,  V,  A,  11,  most 
minuscules,  the  Latin,  Peshitto  and  irarclean  Hyriac, 
Memphitic,  Gothic,  and  xVrmenian  versions,  and  (ho 
like, — which  are  easily  seen  to  ha  Syrian  and  Western. 
Yet,  as  already  pointed  out,  internal  evidence  of  read- 
ings seems  to  forhid  our  accepting  these  \vt)rds  as 
genuine,  and  thus  forces  us  to  decide  against  the 
coml)inat:ion  of  the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  and  for 
the  AVestern  standing  alono.  In  this  reading,  and 
possibly  in  some  others  like  it  (for  each  must  ho 
treated  apart),  an'G  have  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  Neutral-Alexandrian  class  is  better  than 
the  Western,  wliich  the  genealogical  scheme  on  which 
we  are  working  allows  for  und  hence  presupposes.  If 
the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  have  been  rightly 
accounted  tv.  >  branches  of  one  stem  set  over  against 
the  Western,  it  would  be  dilhcult  to  understand  how 
it  could  happen  that  the  Western  should  be  always 
wrong,  without  exception,  and  this  stem  always  right. 
The  process  of  internal  evidence  of  classes,  like  internal 
evidence  of  groups  and  documents,  determines  only 
general  and  usual  relations,  and  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  i-ule  can  be  detocted  only  by  internal  evidence 
of  readings.  If,  for  the  moment,  we  conceive  of  the 
line  X  t  in  the  last  diagram  as  not  the  line  of  abso- 
lutely true  descent,  but  the  actual  line  of  descent  of 
codices,  from  which  z  q  diverges  when  the  descent 
becomes  Western,  k  v  Avlien  it  becomes  Alexandrian, 
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and  t  s  wlien  it  )»ecoiiies  Neutral,  it  asHI  l)e  ovidont 
to  tlie  eye  thut  the  Nentro-Aloxandi-ian  doscent  co- 
incided for  the  .sj)aro  represented  hy  v,  k,  aflfr  tlio 
separation  of  tlie  Western  <l('seent  liad  taken  jjlace, 
and  hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  tlui  coiiil  nation 
Neutral- Alexandrian  \\ill  testify  to  some  ••i!<.rs 
introduced  into  their  common  stem  during  the  lies 
of  copyincfs  represented  by  tlie  spac(>  /.  k.  Tn  other 
words,  revei'ting  to  the  foi-mer  diagram,  the  very  fact 
that  the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  classes  are  arrange<l, 
not  as  two  independent  classes  co-ordinate  with  llio 
Western,  but  as  two  sid)-classes  of  X,  which  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  Western,  presupposes  tjuit  tliey  will 
combine  against  the  Westei-n  in  sonc  errors.  From 
all  which  we  learn  that  textual  criticism,  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  genealogical  evidence,  caunot,  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  other  methods,  be  prosecuted 
mechanically;  l)ut  each  reading  must  be  very  carefully 
considered,  separately,  ere  our  conclusion  concerning 
it  be  announced. 

Procedure  U'  ier  the  gen  (^illogical  method  in  Paul's 
Epistles  has  en  jugh  of  speciality  to  render  it  desirable 
to  give  some  illustrations  of  it.  It  is  a  good  practical 
rule  to  go  by  in  the  Gospels,  to  follow  the  group 
whi{;h  contains  B,  at  least  provisionally.  The  best 
practical  rule  to  go  by  in  Paul  is,  to  suspect  the  group 
which  contains  I),  G,  unless  practically  idl  the  primary 
witnesses  join  with  them.  This  diilerence  of  procedure 
results  from  the  fact  that  B  is  purely  Neuti-al  in  the 
Gospels,  and  hence  forms  there  the  rallying  point  for 
the  documents  of  the  best  class  to  gather  around.  In 
Paul  B  has  a  Western  element,  and  hence  may  stand 
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with  only  Western  docnments — the  worst  class — 
around  it.  With  no  pure  representative  of  either 
the  Neutral  or  Alexandiian  elass,  we  are  reduced  in 
Paul  to  identifying,  as  our  first  step,  the  Western 
class  by  the  aid  of  its  pure  representatives  D  and  G, 
and  tliis  we  identify  only  to  reject,  if  it  stands 
alone.  And  as  all  codices  have  a  Western  element, 
it  follows  further  that  any  addition  to  D  G  need 
not  iilter  its  character  as  Western  and  probaljly 
corrupt.  Heme  A  D  G,  B  D  G,  x  D  G,  0  D  G,  or 
A  B  D  G,  A  X  D  G,  A  C  D  G,  BCD  G,  C  D  G, 
alike,  need  represent  nothing  better  than  a  Western 
error.  No  a  2^^' fori  reason  exists  wliy  B  i<  D  G 
might  not  equjilly  do  so ;  but  internal  evidence  of 
gioups  here  steps  in  and  proclaims  tliis  group  so  good 
tliat  we  are  obliged  to  account  it  usually  a  union 
of  Njutral  (B  x)  and  Western  (DG)  classes.  This 
only  shows  that  B  and  X,  although  both  having 
Western  elements,  get  their  Western  elements  hide- 
pen  dently,  and  do  not  usually  coincide  in  the  same 
Western  corruption ;  hence,  while  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  genealogical  scheme,  this  finding  is 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  these  two 
codices  come  from  a  proximate  original  only  a  step 
or  two  older  than  themselves.  The  larger  combina- 
tions, even,  such  as  A  C  N  D  G,  or  A  B  C  D  G,  may 
still  be  merely  Western;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
give  the  preference,  on  genealogical  grounds,  often 
to  small  groups  which  include  only  one  or  more 
piiniary  unciids  when  opposed  by  a  group  including 
DG. 

As  an  example,  we  may  look  at  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  where 
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after  the  Syrian  evidence  is  sifted  out,  we  Iiave  ct, 
read  by  x,  C,  D,  G,  P,  Latin  versions,  wherciis  7J  is  the 
reading  of  B,  A,  17,  100.  Here,  ahhough  nil  the 
recent  editors  read  et  in  thoir  text  (Westcott  and  Hort 
placing  tJ  in  tlicir  margin),  the  genealogical  evidence 
is  distinctly  in  favour  of  >;,  the  group  {<  C  D  C  CI  P 
being  distinctly  Western.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
transmutation  of  -q  into  u  either  by  itacism  (77,  i,  a,) 
or  by  mistake  of  the  uncial  letters  (ei  for  h)  is  very 
easy  and  frecpient :  a  case  of  it  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
ing 2  Cor.  iii.  1,  Avhere  d  jit]  is  read  by  A,  P,  and 
Syrian  authorities,  while  7} /x?;  stands  in  x,  I>,  C,  D,  G, 
31,  37,  G7**,  Latin,  Memphitic,  etc.  Jlure  we  have  a 
comijination  of  the  Neutral  and  Western  at  least,  if  not 
of  all  pre-Syrian  classes  against  Syrian  orpossibly  Syrian 
and  Alexandrian,  and  easily  follow  this  group  even 
though  it  contains  the  ominous  D  G,  .since  along  with 
D  G  stands  X  B  (*,  which  is  diilbrentiated  from  other 
groups  including  1.)  G,  by  a  very  emphatic  verdict  of 
internal  evidence  of  groups.  The  complications  that 
can  arise  by  dividing  the  testimony  a  st*^;^  u'ther  are 
well  illustrated  in  2  Cor.  ii.  7,  whei-o  fxdkXov  is  placed 
before  v//u9  by  N,  C,  L,  P,  Vulgate  Tiatin,  IMemphitic, 
Harclcan  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  authorities, 
after  vfxa';  by  1),  E,  F,  G,  17,  Goth.,  and  omitted  al- 
together by  B,  A,  Pi'shitto  Syriac,  and  Augustine. 
Tischendorf  and  Trcij^elles  follow  the  first  urrav, 
although  Tregelles  places  "omit"  opposite  in  the 
margin,  and  Westcott  and  J  Fort  follow  the  last,  placing 
lxo}.\oi/  in  ti^eir  mai'gin  l)efore  vjias.  Who  is  right  1 
Prlmdfacle  the  first  group  is  Alexandrian,  the  second 
Western,  and  the  thiid  Neutral ;   and  were  this  the 
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true  finding  it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the  com- 
bined evidence  of  the  \7estei'n  and  Alexandi'ian  texts 
in  an  insertion  in  which  they  did  not  stand  in  collusion. 
More  likelv,  however,  the  insertion  of  /nSXAoi/  is 
Western,  and  the  misplacing  of  it  a  later  divergence ; 
in  which  case  Westcott  and  Hurt's  conclusion  will  re- 
sult. Another  instructive  reading  occurs  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7, 
where  N,  B,  A,  G,  l7,  -^thiopic,  insert  a  Sto,  which 
D,  P,  the  Latin,  Gothic,  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions 
and  the  Syrian  evidence  omit.  The  omission  is  here 
easily  seen  to  be  Western,  while  the  insertion  has  the 
combined  support  of  the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian 
documents  and  on  genealogical  grounds  is  preferable. 
In  Gal.  ii.  12,  where  x,  B,  D'',  G,  73,  45,  Origen  read 
Jl\e€v  against  ^XBov  read  by  A,  C,  D'^'^^'^^H,  K,  L,  P, 
most  minuscules,  Vulgate  Latin,  Syriac,  Memphitic, 
Ai'menian,  Gothic  versions  and  fathers,  we  have  one 
of  the  rare  cases  in  which  ^<  B  together  unite  with 
D,  G,  in  a  Western  corruption ;  for  corruption  this  is 
certainly  shown  to  be  by  internal  evidence.  Again, 
we  learn  that  the  rule  ascertained  by  internal  evidence 
of  groups  that  N  B  is  usually  right  is  not  exception- 
less ;  and  that  though  j<  and  B  do  not  usually  unite 
in  the  same  Westorn  readings,  they  do  unite  in  one 
occasionally.     This  is  an  example  of  this  rarity. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  v.ariations  on  genea- 
logical grounds  culminates  in  that  portion  of  the 
Epistles  (Heb.  ix.  14  to  Philemon  inclusive  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles)  where  B  is  lost.  Shall  we  read, 
for  instance,  "  priest  "  or  "high  priest  "  at  Heb.  x.  11  ? 
All  three  of  the  great  editions  read  "  priest,"  but 
Tregelles  and  Westcott  and  Hort  put  the  alternative 
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in  the  margin.  For  "priest"  we  have  K,  D,  E,  K,  L,  17, 

47,  most  minuscules,  Old  Latin  codices,  Vulgate  Latin, 
Memphitic,  the  text  of  the  Ilarclean  Syriac,  Chryso- 
stom,  Euthalius,  Theodoret ;  while  for  "  high  priest " 
we  have  A,  C,  P,  31,  37,  46,  73,  74,  80,  137,  and 
sixteen  others,  Peshitto  and  ITarclean  Syiiao  (with 
asterisk),  Armenian,  ^thiopic,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
We  long  for  B  :  if  B  should  stand  by  N%  D,  etc.,  we 
should  have  the  approved  gronp  ^5  B  D= Neutral 
+  Western ;  if  it  should  take  its  place  alongside  of 
A,  C,  P  we  could  recognise  it  as  Neutral  versus  N,  D» 
Western.  Internal  evidence  of  readin-rs  and  a  care- 
ful  study  of  grouping  inclines  us  to  suppose  the 
former  most  likely  to  be  the  right  solution.  The 
weight  of  genealogical  evidence  is  more  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  case  of  three  interesting  readings  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  same  chaptei",  where  {<  P  adds 
ixvTUiv  (after  Ova^ias)  which  the  Western  class,  A  0  D, 
omits ;  K  C  reads  as  against  the  Western  class, 
D  H  L,  which  supports  ats;  and  N  AC  P  17  G7 '* 
leads  Swarrai  against  the  Western  D  II  L,  supporting 
SuVao-tti.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  would  the  presence 
of  B  on  either  side  change  the  determination. 

In,  the  Apocalypse,  finally,  genealogical  evidence 
can  as  yet  be  scarcely  employed  at  all,  without  the 
greatest  doubt  and  dilHculty. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  PRAXIS  OF  CRITICISM. 

IN  the  foregoing  pages  tlie  available  methods  of 
criticism  have  been  considered  separately,  and 
thus  stock  has  been  taken  of  the  instruments  within 
reach  for  the  performance  of  this  very  delicate  work. 
It  remains  to  inquire  how  these  instruments  are  to 
be  used  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  criticism.  Each 
method  makes  its  own  promises  and  attains  for  us 
its  own  results  But  we  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  satisfied  with  results  obtained  by  one  method 
onlv.  The  best  criticism  is  rather  that  which  makes 
the  fullest  use  of  all  the  methods,  and  checks  and 
conditions  and  extends  the  results  of  each  by  the 
results  of  all.  The  value  of  combination  or  the 
methods  is  twofold.  We  thus  obtain  a  system  of 
checks :  we  may  test  the  results  obtained  by  one 
method  by  the  results  obtained  by  another,  and  by 
repeated  trials  preserve  ourselves  from  error.  And 
we  obtain  what  may  be  called  a  system  of  relays  : 
where  one  method  fails  to  give  a  confident  verdict, 
another  may  be  called  in,  and  thus  their  combination 
may  enable  us  to  carry  criticism  several  stages 
farther  than  would  be  possible  by  one  method  alone. 
The  effect  of  using  a  variety  of  methods,  therefore, 
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is  boUi  to  extend  the  spliere  wliicli  our  critici.Mu  is 
able  to  reach  and  more  firmly  to  settle  the  text  over 
its  wliole  extent.  The  first  rule  for  the  application  of 
these  methods,  therefore,  is  to  apply  them  all.  Let 
no  one  be  slighted  ;  let  each  be  used  ciirefully  and 
independently,  and  the  results  obtained  by  each  care- 
fully compared  together.  When  the  lindings  of  the 
various  methods  agree  the  conclusion  is  certain,  and  wo 
may  feel  sure  that  wo  have  attained  the  autographic 
text.  Wlien  they  disagree,  opportunity  is  given  for 
review  and  revision  of  the  whole  process,  with  tliu 
not  infre(pient  result  of  the  discovery  of  an  error, 
the  correction  of  which  will  harmonise  the  e\idence. 
By  this  repeated  and,  if  need  be,  again  repeated 
verification  of  our  processes,  our  conclusiv>ns  attain 
ever  hrmer  standing;  and  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  the  verdicts  of  the  dill'erent  kinds  of  evidence 
may  not  l)e  brouirht  into  aErreement.  Until  thev 
agree  some  doubt  continues  to  cling  to  our  conclu- 
sions; and  the  canon  may  safely  be  formulated  that 
no  reading  can  be  finally  accepted  against  which 
any  form  of  evidence  immovably  protests. 

Experience  further  indicates  to  us  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  entire  indifference  in  what  order  we  use 
the  viirious  methods  of  criticism.  Certain  of  them 
are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  swerved  by  the 
mental  state  of  the  critic,  and  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
begin  with  the  most  objective.  C^ertain  of  them 
yield  at  best  only  probable  results,  and  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  begin  with  the  most  decisive.  Certain  of 
them  are  largely  negative  in  their  findings,  and  it 
is  a  good  rule  to  begin  with  the  most  positive.     For 
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each  of  those  reasons  it  is  sjifest  to  begin  with  tlio 
.  external  evidence,  and  only  when  its  bearing  has 
been  at  least  provisionally  determined,  to  proceed  to 
the  internal  evidence  of  readings.  To  begin  with 
internal  evidence  of  readings,  especially  with  intrinsic 
evidence,  runs  very  great  risk  of  so  filling  the  miiul 
with  the  fooling  that  such  or  such  a  reading  ough*; 
to  stanci  in  the  text,  that  we  may  end  by  unconsciously 
making  it  stand  there,  against  the  evidence.  Tha 
'  best  procedure,  and  that  most  likely  to  issue  soundly, 
is  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  the  genealogictd 
e\'idonce,  and  when  its  results  are  obtained,  to  proceed 
to  internal  evidence  of  groups,  and  thence  to  internal 
evidence  of  readings, — usually  in  the  order  of,  first, 
\  the   transcriptional,    and,  secondly,  the  intrinsic  evi- 

^  dence.     A\'hen    genealogical    evidence    speaks    with 

I  force,  it  yields  a  testimony  which  ranks  above   all 

others  in  ease  and   certainty  of  interpretation,  and 
consequently,  by  beginning  with  it,  we  consider,  first, 
.;  the  surest  evidence,  and  gradually  proceed    to  that 

of  more  doubtful  interpretation,  although  of  no  less 
finality    when    its    meaning    is    certainly   attained. 
I.  After   the   evidence  is  all  in,  our   next   duty   is  to 

;  compai-e  and  harmonise  the  several  results.     When 

'  they  are  finally  and   hopelessly   discordant,  nothing 

;  is  left  us  but  to  consider  whether  the  oldest  trans- 

mitted text  may  not  itself  be  corrupt,  and  thus  differ 
,  from  the  autographic  text. 
*  '       Perhaps   the  best   way  to   exhibit  the  right    pro- 

I  cedure  in  criticism  is  by  means  of  an  example  or  two. 

I  Let  us  look  at   the  famous  reading  in  Acts  xx.  28, 

I  "^Iml,  aX,«  ^^ ,  ."Vf^erp  jWe  have  the  following  variations  : — 
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•oceed  to 
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?in  with 
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intrinsic 
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he  mii\(l 
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I 

;e.     Tlij 

1 

soundly, 

ealogict'l 

^B 

proceed 

1 

internal 
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3f,  first, 

1 

isic  evi- 

'^B 

:s    with 

)ove  all 

on,  and 

?r,  first, 

to  that 

no  less 
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y  is  to 

When 

lothing 

trans- 

s  differ 
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it   pro- 

1 

dr  two. 
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Kvpiov,  A,  C*,  D,  E,  13,  15,  36,  40,  09,  110,  118,  and     \ 
eight  others;  g  of  tho  Old  Latin,  Memphitif^,  Tho-    ' 
baic,  margin  of  the  Hardean  Syiiac,  Armenian, 
Irenreus  (Latin),  (Athanasius),  Didymus,  Jerome, 
etc. 

Oiovy  B,  N,  08,  lectionary  12,  and  twelve  others  ;  \^ul- 
gate  Latin,  (Peshitto),textof  the  Ifarcleau  Syriac, 
Epiphanius,  Bitsil,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (Latin), 
Cyril  of  Alexandrin,  etc. 

X/)icrToi>,  u^Ethiopic,  perhaps  the  Peshitto,  m  of  the  Old 
LAtin  {Jesii  Chrlsti). 

Kvptov  KUL  Oeov,  C^,  II,  L,  P,  most  minuscules,  Slavonic, 
Theophylact,  etc. 

6€0V  Kttt   KVfHOV,   47. 

Kvptov  Oeov,  3,  95**. 

If  we  should  undertake  to  estimate  the  relative 
weight  of  these  groups  of  testimony  by  the  weight 
of  the  separate  codices  included  in  each,  we  might 
well  despair  of  ever  reaching  a  conclusion.  The  best 
uncials  are  for  ®€ov,  the  best  minuscules  and  versions 
for  KvpLov,  the  most  witnesses  for  Kvpiov  koI  ©tor. 
Fortunately  there  is  a  better  way.  Beginning  with 
the  genealogical  evidence,  we  sift  out  all  readings  but 
Kvptov  and  (t^cov  in  sifting  out  the  Syiian  evidence. 
We  observe  next  that  the  typical  A\'estern  document 
D  stands  on  the  side  of  Kvpiov,  and  the  typical 
Neutral  B  on  the  side  of  @€ov,  and  consideiing  the 
other  testimony  for  each,  we  see  that  this  much  is 
certain  :  &€ov  is  the  Neutral  reading,  and  Kvptov  the 
Western.  The  most  constant  representatives  of  the 
Alexandrian  class  stand   by  the  side   of  D    and  the 
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Western  witnesses,  in  support  of  Kiy^iou ;  here  juo 
A,  C,  13,  30,  40,  09,  110,  INIempli.,  Theb.  Were  not 
nil  these  docunionts  full  of  Western  readings,  wo 
might  lind  the  Alexandriiin  reading  in  Kv/Jiou,  but 
this  is  not  presumable  in  the  mixed  eondition  of 
all  these  documents,  and  internal  evidence  of  classes 
gives  us  no  ground  to  believe  that  the  union  of  the 
Western  with  the  chief  Alexandrian  documents  is 
a  union  of  tlie  two  classes.  We  nuist  treat  this 
reading,  therefore,  as  a.  case  in  wliicli  the  Western 
and  Neutral  classes  oppose  one  another,  and  internal 
evidence  of  classes  forces  us  to  accept  in  such  cases 
the  Neut?'al  reading  as  presumably  rig] it.  Thus  the 
genealogical  evidence  supports  ©cov.  On  turning  to 
internal  evidence  of  groui)s  we  obtain  the  same  result. 
The  high  character  given  to  13  N  by  this  process, 
whether  it  stands  alone,  or  in  whatever  combination 
Avitli  other  documents,  affords  strong  ground  for  pre- 
ferring ©cou,  especially  as  it  has  the  important  further 
support  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
This  result  is  cumulative  to  the  former,  so  that  the 
external  evidence  throws  a  very  strong  cumulative 
probability  in  favour  of  ©eoi). 

We  next  appeal  to  the  transcriptional  evidence. 
The  thiee  readings  Kvptou  koX  ©coO,  ©cou  koX  Kv/k'ov, 
and  Kvjiiov  G)eoi',  are  clearly  all  conflate  readings,  and 
presuppose  the  previous  existence  of  both  the  others. 
They  are,  therefoi-e,  out  of  consideration.  Xpio-Tou 
is  easily  accounted  for  either  as  a  substitution  of 
a  synonym  for  Kvpiou  or  ©coS  (for  whichever  word 
was  used,  Christ  was  the  person  meant),  or  a  mis- 
reading of  an  abbreviation,   ky    or   ey  being  taken 
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XY,  or  even  porlinps  kry  (cf.  krn,  1   Cor.    i.    1  of 


Codex  Augit'iisis)  for  XPY  (L>.  su'pe :  cf.  Horn.  vii.  4 
in  n).  In  either  case  it  is  a  derivative  readin;^  und 
may  l)o  neglected.  Tlie  proldeni  of  trjinscriptional 
evidence,  then,  is  to  decide  between  the  relative 
originality  of  Kvfnov  and  Wcoi),  the  difl'erence  between 
which  again  concfrns  only  a  single  letter :  ky  an<l  By. 
An  ii  mere  blunder,  either  nn'ght  e(|nally  easily  pass 
into  the  other.  Tliey  are  equally  brief.  Eitlu'r 
reading  would  bo  chai-acteristic  enougli ;  the  phrase 
"Church  of  (»od  "  is  as  connnon  as  the  phrase  ''the 
blood  of  the  J^ord."  lUit  it  is  undeniable  that  0coO 
is  the  more  diillcult  reading,  and  this  commends  it 
to  us  as  probaldy  genuine.  If  Ocoi)  were  original,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  startling,  and  that  the 
scribe's  mind  woi'king  upon  it  might  (scribe-like) 
intrude  its  mental  explanation  into  the  text ;  so 
that  the  very  unusual  character  of  the  phrase  liero 
becomes,  transcriptionally  considered,  its  strongest 
commendation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Kv/n'ou  were 
the  original  reading,  there  is  no  jag  in  the  phrase 
to  catch  the  mind  of  the  sc* .  ^  and  throw  it  olY 
its  balance  ;  he  would  write  smoothly  on  and  find 
full  satisfaction  in  the  language  as  it  stood.  It 
seems,  indeed,  impossil)le  to  thid  any  reason  for 
altering  Kvptov  into  OeoO  except  a  dogmatic  one,  and 
if  dogmatic  considerations  be  brought  into  the  case 
they  certainly  authenticate  0€(;u  rather.  i*'or  a  dog- 
matic alteration  of  Kvfnov  into  ©eou  could  have  no 
incitement  except  a  cold  determination  to  manufac- 
ture a  proof  text :  there  is  nothing  ollensive  to  any 
one  in  the  reading  Kvpiov,  and  nothing   that  could 
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suggest  iiltci'iilion.  lUit  ©foD  might  give  olK^nco  to 
muny :  to  extreme  Ariuns,  and  to  the  orthodox  anti- 
Putripassians  alike,  and  even  to  simple  ortliodox  souls 
whoso  pldlosophical  way  of  looking  at  theologiciil 
language  would  be  oflendotl  vA  this  sharp  paviidox. 
Like  language  horrified  Athanasius  himself  {t'ont. 
ApoVlnnr.,  ii.  11,  12,  13).  if  dogmuHe  alteration 
has  talcen  place,  therefore,  it  (au'tainly  has  softened 
the  original  Oeo?  into  the  less  startling  Kiy)tov.  And 
from  every  point  of  view  the  transcriptional  evidence 
supports  Wcov. 

Does  intrinsic  evidence  unalterably  oppose  this 
conclusion,  commended  alike  by  genealogical  evidence, 
internal  evidence  of  groups,  and  transcriptiomd  evi- 
dence 1  For  this  is  the  way  in  which  this  branch  of 
evidence  may  be  fairly  approached,  seeing  that  it 
delivers  negative  judgments  with  far  more  force  than 
positive  ones.  It  is  dillicult  to  see  how  the  reading 
©€ov  fails  to  accord  v;ith  the  contextual  flow  of 
thought  or  the  rhetoric.  There  is  rather  a  fine  pro- 
priety in  it,  and  a  solemn  and  moving  motive  lies 
beneath  it.  Paul  incites  the  elders  to  more  heedful 
attention  to  their  duties  to  their  Hock  by  the  con- 
siderations— (1)  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  wlio 
made  them  bishops,  and  (2)  that  it  was  the  blood  of 
God  Himself  that  bought  the  iiock  now  placed  under 
their  care.  It  is  said,  however,  tli.'it  it  is  un-Pauline 
to  call  Christ  God.  The  argument  is  a  merely  verbal 
one,  and  hence  of  small  weight.  And  it  is  easy  to 
point  to  Kom.  ix.  5  and  Titus  ii.  13,  where  Paul 
does  call  Jesus  God ;  and  when  it  is  objected  that 
these  are  disputed  passages,  it  is  just  to  remind  the 
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objector  thut  tliis  will  oxcliiflo  his  ori<;inal  stutomont 
lis  well  as  our  rebuttal  of  it.  A[tart  from  such 
jiassi^'es,  however,  it  is  very  easy  to  show  Ihat  Paul 
held  11  veiy  exaltc'l  doctriuo  of  Christ's  person,  ami 
ini<;ht  as  well  as  John  (John  i.  1)  have  ^ivi'ii  Ilim 
tlie  name  which  his  descriptions  imply  ;  and  this  is 
enough  to  set  aside  the  forec  of  ihe  ohjection  that 
the  unwontedness  of  the  phrase  is  fatal  to  its  genuine- 
ness. This  very  unwontedness  is  from  the  tran- 
scri[)tional  point  c.f  view  its  hest  proof  of  geiniinencss, 
and  it  is  not  the  }):irt  of  intrinsic  evidence  to  pare 
down  the  unusual.  The  phrase  would  oppose  its  own 
genuineness  only  if  it  contradicted  Paul's  otherwise 
known  o]»inions,  or  at  least  were  not  only  unexampled 
but  inexplicable.  But  since  this  same  Paul  has  else- 
where declared  that  Christ  was  begotten  before  every 
creature,  we  need  find  nothing  to  stumble  at  in  his 
applying  to  ITim  here,  where  the  context  bids  us  look 
for  a  solemn  enhancing  of  the  greatness  of  the  gift 
of  His  blood,  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  implied. 
The  effect  of  these  considerations  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive ;  it  is  corroborative  of  the  other  evidence.  And 
since  all  forms  of  evidence  unite  to  commend  0coO 
here,  their  cumulative  eflect  makes  it  certain  that  this 
is  the  original  reading. 

Our  next  example  shall  be  the  very  important 
variation  that  is  found  at  John  i.  18.  Here  the 
chief  rival  readings  are  : —  •  ' '  ;. 
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0  fxovoyar]^  vios :  A,  C°,  E,  F, G,  H,  K,  .M,  H,  U,  Y,  X, 
r,  A,  A,  n,  and  all  minuscules  except  .'>3 ;  the 
Old  and  Vulgate  Latin,  the  Curetonian  Syriac, 
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the  text  of  the  Harclean  Syriac,  the  Jerusalem 
Syriac,  the  Armenian  in  Piatt's  edition  [Irenscus 
(Latin)],  Ell^Jebius,  Athanasius,  Theodore  of 
Mop.siiestia,  Chrysostom,  etc.  ^l^^^il/^'^  ^^J^r 
fT^'  /xoi'oycr?;?  ^€os :  X,  B,  C",  L,  33  (33  prefixing  o) ;  the 
"^  .  (S..C  Menipliitic,  Peshitto  Syi-iac,  margin  of  the  Har- 

clean Syriac,  the  Valentinians  [Irenasus  (Latin)], 
Clement,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Didymiis,  Basil, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  etc. 

Genealogically,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  6  /-toroya/^s 
vtos  is  the  reading  of  the  Syrian  class,  and  when  the 
Syrian  testimony  is  sifted  out,  of  the  typical  Western 
witnesses.  D  is  defective  here ;  but  the  union  of 
A  X,  Old  Latm  and  Curetonian  Syriac,  cannot  well 
have  more  than  one  meaning  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Neutral  documents  (B,  n)  unite  with  the  most 
constant  Alexandrian  documents  (C,  L,  33,  Mem- 
phitic),  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  for  ixovoy€vr]<s 
©€os,  which  thus  seems  to  have  tLo  combi.^ad  support 
of  the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian  classes.  Internal 
evidence  of  classes  very  strongly  commends  the 
Neutral- Alexandrian  readings,  and  genealogical  evi- 
dence thus  gives  a  very  strong  verdict  for  /xovoycr^s 
0€O9.  Internal  evidence  of  groups  casts  its  weighty 
vote  in  the  same  scale, — as  B  n,  supported  by  an 
additional  body  of  important  witnesses,  advises  us. 
So  that  again  external  evidence  is  cumulatively  set 
in  favour  of  one  reading, — yutovoyei/r;s  ©eos. 

The  chief  divergent  words  in  the  two  readings  differ 
from  one  another  in  this  case,  too,  by  a  single  letter, 
since  they  stand  in  tbf>  MSS.  yc  and  ec ;  and  transcrip- 
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ease  is  com- 


tionally  either  one  of  these  might  very  r( 
the  other  by  a  mere  scribe's  bhmder.  1 
plicated,  however,  by  the  connection  of  the  insertion 
or  omission  of  the  6  nine  letters  back  with  the  varia- 
tion in  the  main  wxu'd.  This  seems  to  exclude  a  mere 
error  of  tlie  eye  as  tlie  cause  of  the  change  ;  and  dog- 
matic considerations  stand  in  this  case  just  as  in  Acts 
XX,  28.  The  insertion  of  0eos  for  dogmatic  reasons 
would  be  a  Imrefaced  manufacture  of  a  proof  text,  as 
the  reading  Tto?  could  give  oilence  to  no  one,  wliile, 
on  tlie  othev  hand,  tlie  reading  (t^e./)^  might  be  an  oflonce 
to  a  great  body  of  readers.  If  dogmatic  considera- 
tions, therefore,  are  responsible  for  eitlier  reading, 
surely  they  have  produced  the  softening  vloq,  and  not 
the  startlini?  0eoc.  The  canon  that  the  harder  readiujx 
is  to  be  preferred,  again,  commends  ©co?.  If  o  . .  .  i;to5 
stood  here  originally,  there  would  be  nothing  to  attract 
a  scribe's  attention  or  to  sucf^est  a  cliani?e.  "  The 
only-begotten  Son  "  is  a  sulHciently  common  phrase  in 
John  to  give  itself  readily  to  the  pen  when  yu,ovoyci/7;s 
is  being  written.  On  the  other  hand,  "  only  begotten 
God  "  is  unique ;  if  the  scribe  observed  it,  his  mind 
might  unconsciously  transmute  it  into  the  more 
familiar  phraseology,  and  if  he  merely  glanced  jit  tlio 
phrase  he  might  readily  take  it  for  the  more  familiar 
"  only  begotten  Son."  In  every  w^ay,  thus,  transcrip- 
tional evidence  commends  /xoi/oycWys  0£o?. 

Intrinsically,  either  reading,  had  we  known  it  alone, 
would  bo  satisfactory  enough.  "  The  only  begotten 
Son "  is  a  Johannean  phrase,  and  John  might  be 
expected  to  use  it  here  too.  But  to  call  the  Logos 
"  God  "  is  also  Johannean,  and  "  only  begotten  God  " 
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only  unites  here  the  two  predicates  which  had  just 
before  been  assigned  to  the  Logos  (©cos  ver.  1,  and 
/Movoyej/i/s  ver.  14).  When  the  sequence  of  th  3  thought 
in  tlie  prologue  is  carefully  examined,  a  fine  appro- 
priateness for  "only  begotten  God"  just  here  emerges, 
which  goes  far  towards  authenticating  that  reading. 
John  describes  to  us.  first,  the  Word  in  His  eternal 
relations  (verse  1) ;  then,  the  Word  in  His  relations  to 
ci-eation  (verses  2 — 13) ;  and  then  the  revelation  of  God 
through  the  Word  (14 — 18) — culminating  with  putting 
into  words  in  verse  18  what  was  already  implied  in 
the  facts,  that  the  Word  was  God  (ver.  1),  and  yet 
Himself  became  flesh  (ver.  14), — viz.,  that  this  revela- 
tion was  self -revelation.  If  no  one  has  seen  God  at  any 
time,  who  is  His  revealer  if  not  the  Word  who  w^as 
God  (ver.  1),  and  only  begotten  (ver.  14) — God  only 
begotten  (ver.  18)  ?  The  intrinsic  evidence,  thus,  not 
only  fails  to  oppose  the  reading  commended  alike 
by  genealogical  evidence,  internal  evidence  of  groups, 
and  transcriptional  evidence,  but  even  corroborates  it. 
And  again  we  may  accept  the  fourfold  support  as 
giving  us  a  reading  which  is  certainly  the  original 
one. 

It  is  natural  to  take  as  our  next  example  the 
famous  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Here  three  varia- 
tions demand  our  attention  : — 

6€os:  C  D«KLP  and  296  minuscules;  [Harclean 
Syriac],  Georgian  and  Sclavonic  versions  ;  Pseudo- 
Dionysius,  Didymus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  [Diodorus] 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret  [Cyril  of  Alexandria],  etc. 

os:  X  (A*)  (C='0  G,  17,  73  [181]  and  lectionaries  12, 
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85,  86;  [Memphitic],  [Thebaic],  [Peshitto], 
Harclean  Syriac's  margin,  Gothic,  [^thiopic], 
[Armenian],  [Origen]  Epiphanius,  (Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia),  etc. 
o :  D,  Zahn's  Codex  {Supplementum  Clonenthmm,  p. 
277),  Old  Latin,  Vulgate,  [Peshitto],  [Harclean 
Syriac],  [Memphitic],  [Thebaic],  [.Ethiopic], 
[Armenian],  Latin  fathers,  etc. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  faces  the  critic  here  lies 
in  the  uncertainty  that  attends  so  much  of  the  evidence. 
Expert  palaiographers  differ  diametrically  as  to  what 
the  reading  of  A  is,  whether  ec  or  oc  (Qcos  or  os),  and 
in  the  present  worn  state  of  the  MS.  decision  by 
renewed  examination  is  impossible.  The  same  kind 
of  controversy  has  been  held  as  to  the  reading  of  0, 
although  apparently  with  much  less  reason ;  and 
although  we  have  inclosed  C  also  in  doubting 
parentheses  we  entertain  no  great  doubt  as  to  its 
support  of  OS.  A  large  proportion  of  the  versions  so 
deliver  their  testimony  as  to  make  it  indeterminable 
whether  they  read  os  or  6 ;  they  have  been  placed  in 
both  lists  inclosed  in  square  brackets.  Codex  181  has 
also  been  inclosed  in  brackets,  as  its  existence  has  been 
doubted.  Codex  73  has  been  personally  examined  by 
Dr.  Sclialf,  and  certainly  reads  os. 

On  applying  genealogical  considerations  to  this 
evidence,  all  the  testimony  that  is  at  all  certain  for 
Oco's  sifts  out  with  the  .sifting  out  of  the  Syrian  testi- 
mony. This  reading  appears  in  no  father  until  late 
in  the  fourth  century,  in  no  version  until  at  least  the 
seventh  century,  and  in  no  MSS.  until  long  after  the 
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Syrian  text  had  Ijccoine  everywhere  the  virtual 
text  as  receptns.  If  A  be  adjudged  to  read  0€os  the 
determination  of  its  Syrian  chai-acter  would  not  l)e 
allected ;  and  the  very  late  character  of  all  other  wit- 
ness for  it  is  itself  an  argument  against  the  likelihood 
of  either  A  or  C  having  ever  had  this  reading,  and 
much  more  against  both  having  it.  On  genealogical 
grounds,  thus,  ©eo's  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  the  choice 
rests  between  os  and  o.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
o  is  Western;  while  the  attestation  X  (A)  C  17  gives  os 
the  appearance  of  having  the  support  of  the  Neutral 
and  Alexandrian  classes.  The  doubt  that  hangs  over 
the  testimony  of  the  versions  is  of  the  less  moment 
because  of  the  certainty  of  the  Latin  reading,  which 
enables  us  to  identify  the  Western  type ;  and  the 
absence  of  15  is  here  of  no  importance,  as  its  presence 
on  either  side  would  not  aftect  our  determination. 
Genealogical  e\  idence  thus  very  pointedly  commends  os. 
Internal  evidence  of  groups  corroborates  this  finding. 
N  A  C  or  X  0  alone  is  one  of  the  best  groups  attain- 
able in  this  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  although 
the  absence  of  B  disturbs  us  here,  yet  the  transcrip- 
tional e\  idence  conies  to  our  help  by  making  it  impro- 
bable that  o  can  be  the  correct  reading,  and  hence 
enabling  us  to  account  all  the  testimony  for  both  os 
and  o  combined  against  that  for  0co's.  The  result  is 
to  condemn  ©eos  hopelessly. 

The  transcriptioiial  evidence  is  thus  in  a  true  sense 
the  key  to  the  problem.  As  between  os  and  o,  the 
succession  of  round  letters,  ioNocecj)d>,  would  render 
the  ..change  easy  either  way,  whether  by  mistaking  the  c 
for  the  succeeding  e,  or  the  already  written  c  for  the 
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half-finislied  e.  Unless,  however,  os  were  original,  it 
could  never  have  been  written  except  by  a  mere 
blunder,  and  could  scarcely  escape  the  eye  of  the  "cor- 
rector "  ;  while  o  could  easily  be  passed  over  on  account 
of  the  easy  sense  which  it  intnjduced,  and  would  bo 
apt  to  be  written  by  the  scribe  after  the  neuter  ante- 
cedent jjLva-Ttjinov.  As  between  os  and  0eos  the  same 
canon  of  the  harder  reading  decides  for  os.  Here  the 
dillerence  is  only  in  the  tine  lines  that  distinguish  the 
o  from  9  and  mark  the  contraction  :  Gc  and  oc ;  and 
thus  one  reading  may  easily  pass  into  the  other.  Ihit 
again,  as  ©cos  is  grammatically  easy,  forming  a  proper 
apposition  foi*  /xvo-rry/iioi/,  wiiile  os  is  grammatically 
hard,  nothing  but  a  mere  blunder  could  have 
originated  os,  while  the  ditHculty  of  the  sense  would 
have  operated  as  an  incitement  to  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  transmutation  of  os  into  0eos. 

Unless,  then,  intrinsic  evidence  immovably  protests 
against  os  it  is  to  l)e  accepted  as  the  true  reading.  1 1 
is  indisputable  that  it  introduces  a  dillicult  reading, 
and  the  diHiculty  seems  to  disai)pear  with  the  change 
to  o  or  0eo's ;  on  these  facts  the  transcriptional  evidence 
founded  its  preference  for  os.  But  does  the  dilHculty 
rise  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  os  is  impossil)le  1  The 
difficulty  is  wholly  grammatical,  and  the  gi'ammar  is 
not  made  intolerable  by  6'?,  but  only  relatively  hard. 
Moreover,  ©eds,  while  apparently  redueitig  ever}  thing 
to  an  easy  smoothness,  introduces  ditliculties  of  its  own. 
It  accords  well  with  the  tirst  of  the  following  clauses, 
but  immediately  becomes  an  unnatural  antecedent  to 
the  next,  and  continues  so  throughout.  It  is  thus  Ji 
fair  sample  of  scribes'  work,  and  combines  the  sui-face 
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appeai'iiiice  of  fitness  with  a  real  unfitness  for  its 
place.  When,  next,  the  antithetic  and  rhythmical 
cliaractcr  of  the  succeeding  phrases  is  observed,  sug- 
gesting tliat  wo  have  heie  a  fragment  of  a  hymn, 
which  would  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  gramma- 
tical antecedent  to  os  is  to  be  sought  in  the  liymn 
rather  than  in  this  context,  or,  better,  that  the  first 
clause  is  the  subject  followed  by  five  predicates  ;  the 
inti'insic  evidence,  so  far  from  immovably  opposing  6'?, 
appears  to  be  slightly  in  its  favour.  No  doubt,  o 
would  be  intrinsically  unobjectionable,  but  it  is  not 
preferable  to  os  save  in  the  strict  and  narrow 
grammatical  sense ;  and  intrinsic  evidence  readily 
gives  way  here  to  transcriptional  evidence  in  its  strong 
prefeien.ce  for  os.  In  this  reading,  therefore,  difficult 
as  it  it  first  seems,  all  varieties  of  evidence  come 
finally  to  agreement  upon  a  single  reading  os, — which 
we  may,  therefore,  confidently  accept. 

Our  next  example  shall  be  one  of  those  few  readings 
which  affect  large  sections  of  the  New  Testament 
text :  Shall  we  insert  or  omit  the  famous  pericope  of 
the  adulteress,  John  vii.  53  — viii.  11  ?  The  evidence  is 
as  follows : — 

Insert :  D,  F,  G,  H,  K,  U,  V  (also  E,  M,  S,  A,  H,  etc., 
with  asterisk  or  obelus),  more  than  three  hun- 
dred minuscules  ;  many  codices  known  to  Jerome ; 
the  Latin  MSS.  b,  c,  e,  ft'^,  g,  j,  1 ;  the  Vulgate 
Latin,  Jerusalem  Syriac,  ^^thiopic ;  "  Apostolical 
Constitutions,"  Nicon,  Eiithymius,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  and  later  Latin  fathers. 

Omit :  N,  (A),  B,  (C),  L,  T,  X,  (A) ;  codices  known  to 
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Jerome,  22,  33,  81,  131,  157,  and  many  other 
minuscules;  the  Latin  MS.S.  a,  f,  q,  rho, 
and  others  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine, 
Curetonian,  Peshitto  and  llarclean  Syriac,  best 
IMS8.  of  the  Memjihitic,  Thebaic,  Armenian, 
Gothic;  (Origen),  (Eusebius),  (Tlieodore  ot' 
Mopsuestia),  (Apollinaris),   f'hrysostoni,  etc. 


On  sifting  out  the  Syrian  witnesses,  the  testimony 
for  insertion  plainly  becomes  merely  Western,  includ- 
ing D  and  the  European    Latin  ;  l)ut   not  certainly 
the  African  Latin,  although  e  contains  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  early  Latin  Fathers  are  strangely  silent  about  this 
passage.     The  testimony  for  omission  includes  every- 
thing typical  in  both   the  Neutral  and  Alexandrian 
classes.     The  only  difliculty  that   meets  us  in   deter- 
mining the  genealogical  classes  arises  when  we  try  to 
trace  the  Syrian  class.     Most  of  the  later  documents 
contain  the  section,  but  it  cannot   be  traced  in  the 
Antiochian    and    early    Constantinopolitnn    fathers. 
Whence  it  seems  that  this  pericope  found   no  place 
in  the  Syrian  revision,  but  has  passed  into  the  Syrian 
text  from  the  Western,  say,  at  some  time  about  the 
seventh  century.    Whatever  its  relation  to  the  Syrian 
class,  however,  the  section  is  stronglv  discredited   bv 
genealogical  evidence.     The  tinding   of    internal  e\i- 
dence  of  groups,  which  is  very  strongly  given,  is  in  tlie 
same  direction.    So  that  the  external  evidence  is  solidly 
arrayed  against  the  genuineness  c)f  the  section. 

Transcriptional  evidence  is  generally  am])iguous  in 
readings  of  great  length  ;  insertion  or  omission  must 
have  been  alike  a  more  blunder.     It  seems  dillicult  to 
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account  for  such  a  blunder  as  its  omission,  however, 
except  by  some  such  accident  as  the  loss  of  a  leaf  or 
two  from  the  exemplar.     Mr.  J.  R.  Harris  has  shown 
that  the  matter  of  this  section  corresponds,  in  extent, 
very  exactly  to  two  leaves  of  what  seems  to  be  a  form 
which   might  very  well   belong  to  an  ancestor  of  B. 
But  he  also  shows  that  it  would  not  all  have  fallen  on 
four  pages,  if  l)clonging  to  the  present  pluce  in  John. 
On    the  other   hand,    its    insertion   may   readily    be 
accounted  for  as  an  incorporation  into  the  text  of  an 
explanatory  gloss  drawn  from  some  extraneous  source. 
Wlien  we  add  that  some  codices  place  it  at  the  end  of 
John's  Gospel  and  some  after  Luke  xxi.,  instead  of 
here,  it  becomes  still  more  probable  that  we  are  deal- 
ing  with    phenomena   of   insertion    rather   than   of 
omission.     On  the  whole,  the  transcriptional  evidence, 
while  able  to   accept  the  passage  if  otherwise  com- 
mended, is  itself  rather  in  favour  of  its  omission. 

Intrinsic  evidence  is  more  strongly  so.      For  the 
fact  that  the  story  is  worthy  of  our  Lord  and  bears 
every  mark  of  historic  truth  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question  whether  it  is  part  of  John's  Gospel ;  any  true 
story  of  Jesus  would  1)0  beautiful,  especially  if  i^  came 
ultimately  from  the  apostolic  circle.     While,  on  the 
other   hand,  the   style   and   diction  are  very  unlike 
John's  writing  elsewhere ;  several  words  are  used  which 
seem  strange  to  his  vocabulary ;  and  some  matters  of 
detail    fit   ill    with    the  context, — e.g.,  Jesus   is   left 
alone  with  the  woman  at  verse  9,  and  yet  addresses 
"  them"  at  ver.  12,  and  the  Pharisees  answer  at  ver.  13. 
This  last  fact  might  be  of  small  moment,  except  that 
in  these  very  matters  verses  12  and  13  fit  on  directly 
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with  verses  45—52  of  the  seventh  chnpter,  and  so  the 
omission  of  the  disputed  verses  rt-stoi'os  versos  1 2  sq. 
to  a  context  with  which  they  soem  to  l)olon<,'.  Nor  is 
this  close  connection  of  vorsos  12  sfj.  witli  tlio  seventh 
chapter  merely  verbal ;  the  [m'seiice  of  the  poricopo 
of  the  adulteress  seriously  disturbs  tlio  pro<;ross  of 
a  discourse  the  order  of  whicli  would  be  admirii])]o 
without  it.  This  intrinsic  evidenco  is  so  stronp:  tliat 
it  would  almost  cast  doubt  on  this  section  of  itself; 
and  in  union  with  the  external  eviduneo,  and  with 
the  alhnvance  of  the  transrri[)tional,  it  forces  us  to 
omit  the  passage.  Here  too,  therefore,  we  mny  fool 
that  we  have  attained  the  original  t:xt. 

It  is  appropriate  to  draw  our  next  example  from 
the  only  other  various  reading  that  involves  so  large 
a  section, — that  which  concerns  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  Mark.  The  evidence  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

Insert:  A,  C,  A,  D,  X,  %  <T',  V,  etc.,  1,  33,  09,  and 
nearly  all  minuscules;  all  Old  Latin  codices 
excejit  k;  the  Vulgate  Latin  ;  the  Curetonian, 
Peshitto,  Harclean  and  Jerusalem  Flyriac ;  the 
Memphitic,  and  Clothic  ;  Justin,  T.itian, 
Tren.'ons,  [Hippolytus],  Macniius  Magnus ;  and 
post-Nicone  fathers  genei-ally. 

Omit :  B,  n,  L,  22,  743  (on  the  autliority  of  the  Abbe 
Martin) ;  codc.rAi.  of  the  Lntin ;  tho  Aiuionian,  and 
^]thiopic;  [Clement], [Origon],  Euselnus,  [C*yril  of 
Jerusalem],  and,  among  the  post-TSTicono  fathers, 
the  v7roO((TL'?,  Jerome,  Yi('t(n-  of  Antiocli,  i^cn'crus 
of    Antioch.     Also  such   minuscules  as   15,   20, 
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300,  199,  1,  206,  209,  which  preserve  knowledge 

of  the  doubt. 
Some  words  are  necessary  in  explanation  of  this 
evidence.     N  simply  omits   the  passage.     B  omits  it, 
Imt  leaves  a  blank  space,  which  is  apparently  intended 
for  it;  this  seems  to  prove  that  the  exemplar  from 
wliich  B   was   copied  lacked   these  verses,  but   that 
tlioy  were  known  to  B's  scribe.     As  the  weight  of  B 
is  due  to  the  character  of   its  exemplar,  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  its  scribe,  this  does  not  affect  B's  testi- 
mony.    L  closes  at  verse  8,  but  adds  at  the  top  of 
the  next  column  :  "  These  also  are  somewhere  current : 
*  But  all  things  that  were  commanded,  they  immedi- 
ately announced   to  those  about   Peter.     And  after 
this  Jesus  also  Himself,  from  the  east  even  to  the 
west,  sent  forth  by  them  the  sacred  and  incorruptible 
proclamation  of   eternal  salvation.'     These  are  also, 
however,  current,  after  *  For  they  were  afraid.'  "... 
And  then  our  usual  twelve  verses  are  inserted.     The 
existence  of  this  shorter  conclusion  (to  which  L  gives 
the   preference)  is   a  fortiori   evidence   against    t  >e 
longer  one.     For  no  one  doubts  that  this  shorter  con- 
clusion is  a  spurious  invention  of  the  scribes  ;  Init  it 
would  not  have  been  invented,  save  to  fill  the  blank. 
L's  witness  is,  then,  to  MSS.  older  than  itself,  which 
not  only  did   not  have  our    twelve  verses,  but  had 
invented  another  conclusion  in  their  place.     The  Abbe 
Martin  tells  us  of  another  codex,  which  he  numbers 
743,  that  repeats  the  arrangement  of  L.     Codex  22 
closes  the  Gospel  at  verse  8,  marking  it  as  "The  End," 
and  then  adds  :  "  In  some  of  the  copies  the  Evangelist 
finishes  at  this  point ;  in  many,  however,  these  also 
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are  current,"  .  .  .  and  inserts  our  verses  9 — 20, 
closing  again  with  "  The  End."  The  Old  Latin  ^IS. 
k  contains  the  shorter  conclusion  only,  and  hence  is 
a  specially  strong  witness  to  the  omission  of  our 
twelve  verses.  The  Thebaic  version  might  possibly 
be  added  to  the  witnesses  for  insertion,  but  we  have 
from  it  only  a  mediocre  pai'aphrase  of  verse  20,  iind 
it  cannot  be  confidently  determined  what  disposition 
was  made  of  it. 

Proceeding  now  to  estimate  the  evidence,  we  note 
first  that  the  fSyrian  text  inserts  the  passage,  and, 
when  the  Syrian  witnesses  are  sifted  out,  it  is  left 
with  Western  (D,  Liitin,  Curetonian  Syriac),  and 
apparently  Alexandrian  (0,  A,  33,  ]Memphitic)  wit- 
nesses only,  and  since  all  Alexandrian  witnesses  ai-e 
full  of  Western  readings,  this  means  with  Western 
witnesses  only.  For  omission  we  have  the  Neutral 
witnesses  (B,  x)  with  L,  22,  and  other  support. 
Where  the  Alexandrian  reading  stands  we  cannot 
discover  ;  but  on  appealing  to  internal  evidence  of 
classes  the  apparent  conjunction  of  Western  and 
Alexandrian  witnesses  is  discredited,  and  we  must 
decide  that  the  genealogical  e\idence  is  in  favour  of 
omission.  L  may  represent  the  Alexandrian  text  and 
k  the  primitive  Western  ;  and  in  the  case  of  either 
of  these  hypotheses,  the  verdict  for  omission  rocei\'es 
additional  strength.  Internal  evidence  of  groups, 
which  throws  strong  favour  on  B  n,  only  condrms 
genealogical  evidence,  and  we  have  the  whole  weight 
of  external  evidence  for  omission. 

The    transcriptional   evidence   leads    to   the   same 
conclusion.     No  good   account  can   be  given   of  the 
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omission  of  these  verses.  Tc  suppose  tliat  they  were 
omitted  in  a  harmonic  interest  is  to  presuppose  a 
freedom  and  boldness  in  deah'nf?  with  the  Gospel 
narratives  never  elsewhere  expei-ienced,  and  that  to 
serve  a  purpose  far  more  easily  attained.  To  suppose 
the  omission  to  have  arisen  from  tlie  misunderstand- 
ing of  a  note  placed  hero  to  mark  the  end  of  a  liturgical 
lesson  is  to  assign  a  greater  age  to  the  present  lesson- 
system  and  to  this  method  of  marking  MSS.  than 
can  be  proved  for  either.  To  suppose  that  a  leaf  was 
lost  from  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  containing  these 
verses,  will  best  of  all  account  for  tlieir  omission,  but 
will  not  account  for  its  wide  distiibution,  nor  for  the 
failure  of  the  beginning  of  the  next  Gospel,  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  leaf,  to  get  lost  too.  Mark  stands 
very  rarely  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  and 
the  loss  of  a  leaf  early  enough  to  aflect  the  ancestors 
of  X,  of  B,  of  L,  and  of  Western  k,  must  have  affected 
nearly  all  MSS.  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
insertion  of  such  an  ending  is  transcriptionally  easy 
to  account  for.  The  abrupt  ending  of  verse  8  de- 
manded something  more.  That  the  scribes  felt  this 
is  evidenced  by  their  invention  of  the  certainly  spurious 
shorter  ending.  Why  should  not  other  scribes  have 
sought  and  found  another  tolerably  fitting  close 
for  the  Gospel  ?  And  that  this  ending  does  not  be- 
long here,  but  fits  its  place  only  tolerably,  is  clear  on 
careful  examination.  The  tear  at  verse  S  is  not 
mended  by  verses  9 — 20.  Only  Matthew  and  Luke 
tell  us  what  actually  happened  after  verse  8.  And  if 
verse  8  demands  a  different  succeeding  context,  verses 
9 — 20  no  less   need  a  different  preceding  one  from 
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that  hero  furnished  them.  Josus  is  presumed  to  bo 
the  subject  in  verse  9 ;  but  tho  subject  that  would  1)0 
taken  over  from  verse  8  is  the  women.  The  "but" 
that  opens  verse  9  does  not  introduce  anything  ad- 
versntivc  to  verso  8.  The  new  spceitication  of  time 
in  verso  8  is  surprising,  after  verse  2.  "  First  "  looks 
strange  here.  The  identifying  description  of  Mary 
INIagdalene  in  verso  9  is  very  remarkable  after  verso  1. 
Kvery  appearance,  in  a  word,  goes  to  show  that  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  write  verses  9  -  20  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  narrative  begun  in  verses  1—8. 
And  if  so,  the  transcriptional  evidence  that  m'lkes  an 
insertion  here  easier  to  conceive  of  than  an  omission 
has  full  play,  and  we  can  recognise  verses  9 — 20  as 
only  another  way  of  filling  up  the  gap  left  by  the 
unlinished  appearance  of  verse  8.  The  intrinsic  evi- 
dence is  not  fully  stated,  however,  until  we  add  that 
there  are  peculiarities  of  style  and  phraseology  in 
verses  9 — 20  which  render  it  easy  to  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  did  not  write  these  verses. 

The  combined  force  of  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence excludes  this  section  from  a  place  in  Mark's 
Goppel  quite  independently  of  the  critic's  ability  to 
account  for  the  unfinished  look  of  Mark's  Gospel  as 
it  is  left  or  for  the  origin  of  this  section  itself.  The 
nature  of  the  matter  included  in  them,  and  tlio  way 
they  are  fitted  to  the  Gospel,  seem,  however,  to  forbid 
the  supposition  that  these  verses  were  composed  for 
this  place  by  any  scribe.  It  is  neai-ly  as  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  anybody  wrote  them  for  this  place  as  it  is 
that  Mark  did.  They  seem  to  be  a  fragment  ratlier, 
adopted  from  some  other  writing  and  roughly  fitted 
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on  to  the  end  of  Mark.  This  fragment  is  certainly 
as  old  as  the  first  third  of  the  secoxid  century,  and 
may — as  may  also  the  pericope  of  the  adulteress  in- 
serted into  John — be  taken  from  the  book  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  Gospel  narrative  which  Papias  composed, 
apparently  about  120  a.d.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for 
the  critic  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  mutilated 
condition  of  Mark's  Gospel.  To  recognise  that  this 
fragment  does  not  belong  at  the  end  of  it  does  not 
make  it  any  more  mutilated  than  it  was  before.  The 
evident  incompleteness  of  verse  8  is  evidence  against 
the  opinion  that  the  Gospel  was  intended  to  close  at 
that  point;  but  no  evidence  that  just  this  conclusion, 
— which  does  not  fit  on  to  verse  8  nor  complete  it, 
nor  the  subject  then  in  hand, — was  the  conclusion 
intended.  Why  Mark's  Gospel  has  come  down  to  us 
incomplete,  we  do  not  know.  Was  Mark  interrupted 
at  this  point  by  arrest  or  martyrdom  before  he  finished 
his  book  ?  Was  a  page  lost  off  the  autograph  itself  ? 
Or  do  all  of  our  witnesses  carry  us  back  only  to  a 
mutilated  copy  short  of  the  autograph,  the  common 
original  of  them  all,  so  that  our  oldest  transmitted 
text  is  sadly  different  from  the  original  text  1  There 
is  room  for  investigation  here ;  but,  apparently,  no 
room  for  accepting  this  conclision  for  the  one  that 
Mark  wrote  oi'  intended  to  write. 

We  have  purposely  chosen  all  these  examples  of 
such  a  sort  that  the  eviiconce  can  readily  be  seen  to  be 
harmonious  through  all  the  methotis.  But  we  have  also 
purposely  jilaced  last  among  them  a  case  in  which  the 
intrinsic  evidence,  while  uniting  with  the  other  forms 
of  evidence  in  determining  this  reading,  is  left  still 
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somewhat  unsatisfied  by  its  determination.  It  opposes 
the  acceptance  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark  as 
genuine:  but  it  no  less  opposes  the  acceptance  of 
verse  8  as  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  It  consents  that 
this  is  not  the  limb  that  belongs  liere,  but  it  no  less 
insists  that  some  limb  does  liclong  here.  Tliis  may 
remind  us  that  the  work  of  the  critic  may  not  ahvaj'S 
be  done  when  he  has  passed  on  all  the  readings  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  our  extant  witnesses. 
It  IS  at  least  conceivable  that  the  oldest  transmitted 
text  may  not  yet  be  the  autographic  text,  or  in  other 
words,  that  all  our  extant  documents  spring  from  a 
common  original  that  is  removed  by  a  few  copyings 
from  tlie  autograph,  and  may,  therefore,  contain  some 
errors.  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  assumed  to  be  the 
fact ;  liut  neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  not  to  be  the 
fact.  This,  too,  is  to  be  settled  only  on  trial  and  by 
the  evidence.  And  here  it  will  be  of  use  to  us  to 
remember  that  the  office  of  textual  criticism  is  not 
merely  to  restore  a  text  where  it  is  known  to  be  in 
error,  but  to  examine  all  texts  in  every  part  in  order 
to  certify  their  coriectness  or  discover  that  and  where 
they  are  corrupt.  Where  the  several  documents  give 
various  readings  the  presence  of  error  in  some  of  them 
is  already  demonstrated,  and  the  office  of  criticism  is 
to  determine  which,  if  any,  is  right.  But  by  this  very 
act  it  contemplates  the  possibility  that  none  of  them 
are  right,  and  it  xery  frequently  actually  determines 
that  the  most  documents  may  be  in  error.  How 
narrow  the  chance  that  has  preserved  for  us  the  true 
reading  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  adjudge  the 
palm  to  the  few  old  documents  as  against  the  many  ! 
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By  the  destruction  of  B  and  a  half -dozen  other  docu- 
ments we  should  destroy  all  extant  evidence  for 
,  several  quite  impoi'tant  readings  which  we  now 
/'  adjudge  right ;  and  in  all  these  readings  a  false 
reading  is  prevente.l  from  standing  in  all  texts  with- 
out variation  only  by  the  accident  of  the  preservation 
of  these  half-dozen  documents.  The  possibility  must 
be  frankly  confessed  that  other  false  readings  may 
stand  in  all  our  extant  documents.  So  that,  even 
where  there  is  no  variation,  criticism  is  still  necessary 
to  certify  to  us  that  the  text  is  free  from  error  or  to 
correct  it  when  in  error. 

Wherever,  therefore,  the  evidence  for  any  body  of 
variations  is  so  hopelessly  in  conflict  that  it  cannot  be 
I    harmonised,  and  in  all  that  part  of  the  text  on  which 
i    there  are  no  variations,  it  is  right  to  consider  the  text 
I    only  provisionally  determined,  and   to  subject  it  to 
further  crrrtcignTT'  In  all  cases  of  variation  in  which 
i    the  evidence  is  in  ineradicable  conflict  the  high  pro- 
bability is  that  the  oldest  transmitted  text  is  itself  in 
error,  and  we  may  assume  that  here  is  a  case  that 
needs  further  criticism.     In  all  that  part  of  the  text 
on  which  there  are  no  variations  the  strong  presump- 
tion is  that  we  have  not  only  the  oldest  transmitted 
text  (which  is  certain,  since  it  is  identically  transmitted 
in  all  witnesses),  but  also  the  autograjjhic  text :  but 
nevertheless  this  presumption  may  not  be  everywhere 
equally  well  grounded,  and  examination  is  necessary 
in  order  to  conviction.     Only  in  that  part  of  the  text 
which  has   been  settled   by   the  combined  and  har- 
monious testimony  of  all  kinds  of  evidence  may  we 
confidently  accept  it  as  the  autographic  text.     For, 
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in  all  these  cases  alike,  the  only  evidence  that  is  valid 
— whether  to  discover  if  the  text  be  corrupt  wliere  no 
various  readings  occur,  or  to  suggest  the  right  reading 
wherever  we  know  or  suspect  it  to  be  corrupt — is 
internal  evidence ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  text  has 
been  already  settled  on  the  harmonious  finding  of  all 
kinds  of  evidence,  this  has  already  spoken  and  has 
already  been  satisfied. 

Lefore  we  close  our  discussion  of  the  praxis  of 
criticism,  therefore,  we  must  explicitly  recognise  the 
legitimacy  and  duty  of  examining  the  text  of  the  whole 
New  Testament  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  with  a 
view  to  discovering  whether  its  transmission  has  been 
perfect ;  and  of  appealing  to  internal  evidence  to 
suafii"est  and  settle  for  us  the  true  text  in  all  cases  of 
variation  where  the  evidence  is  hopelessly  in  conllict, 
and  in  all  cases  where,  in  the  absence  of  variation,  an 
examination  of  the  text  has  resulted  in  leading  us  to 
suspect  corruption.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  not  here 
calling  in  a  new  method  of  criticism  beyond  those 
enumerated ;  but  only  extending  the  practice  of  criti- 
cism a  step  further  than  we  had  need  to  go  in  the 
examples  which  we  have  adduced.  And  it  is  further 
evident  that  the  validity  of  this  extension  is  involved 
in  any  use  of  internal  evidence  for  settling  readings 
at  all.  The  technical  name  given  to  this  extension  of 
criticism  is  "  conjccturiil  emendation,"  which  is  meant 
to  describe  it  as  a  process  which  suggests  the  emenda- 
tion which  the  text  is  shown  either  by  the  presence 
of  irreconcilable  variations  or  by  internal  considera- 
tions to  need,  from  the  conjecture  of  the  mind, 
workins  on  internal  hints. 
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The  need  of  calling  upon  conjecture  to  aid  us  in 
determining  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  depends 
on  tlio  provable  presence  of  variations  the  evidence  as 
to  which  is  in  hopeless  conflict,  or  of  passages  which, 
awhile  without  variation,  are  clearly  corrupt.  In 
dealing  witli  this  question  of  fact,  the  utmost  tact, 
good  judgment  and  candour  are  necessary.  Two  ex- 
tremes are  equally  to  be  avoided.  We  must  neither 
allow  ourselves  so  to  sliai'pen  our  ncuteness  that  we 
discern  an  error  in  every  corner,  and  lose  the  power  to 
catch  the  plain  intent  of  a  plain  man's  plain  speech ; 
nor  must  we  so  blunt  our  minds,  by  attempting  to 
explain  as  correct  and  good  Greek  what  we  could  not 
tolerate  in  any  other  langunge,  that  no  amount  of 
evidence  can  convince  us  of  the  presence  of  a  textual 
error.  Licence  has  not  been  unknown  in  either  direc- 
tion. Some  critics  have  seemed  ready  to  cast  the 
whole  text  into  "  pie,"  and  set  it  up  a^cvin  to  suit  their 
own  (and  no  one  else's)  conceits.  Others  have  even 
savagely  guarded  each  fragment  of  the  transmitted  text 
as  if  the  scribes  had  wrought  under  Divine  inspiration. 
The  whole  matter  is  nevertheless  simply  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  evidence, 
investigated  under  the  guidance  of  reverential  and 
candid  good  sense.  The  nature  of  the  In  ew  Testament 
as  a  Divine  book,  every  word  of  which  is  precious,  bids 
us  be  peculiarly  and  even  painfully  careful  here  :  care- 
ful not  to  obtrude  our'crude  guesses  into  the  text,  and 
careful  not  to  leave  any  of  the  guesses  or  slips  of  the 
scribes  in  it. 

Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  enumerate  in  their  edition 
some  threescore  or  more  passages  in  which  they  (or 
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one  of  thera)  suspect  that  a  ^^  primitivq_oiTor "  is 
found  in  the  text — i.e.,  an  error  older  tlian  our 
transmitted  text,  for  the  removal  of  whicli  wo  are 
confined  to  conjectural  emendation.  Our  o^vn  judg- 
ment would  greatly  i;educe  thij;  number.  Without 
discussing,  however,  the  special  cases,  it  is  en;jugh  for 
our  primary  purposes  to  lay  down  two  rules  of  action  : 

(1)  Critical  conjecture  is  not  to  be  employed  in  settling 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  until  all  tlie  metliods 
of  criticism  have  been  exhausted,  and  unless  clear 
occasion  for  its  use  can  be  shown  in  eacli  instance. 

(2)  No  conjecture  can  be  accepted  unless  it  perfectly 
fulfil  nil  the  requirements  of  the  passage  as  tliey  are 
interpreted  by  intrinsic  evidence,  and  also  perfectly 
fulfil  all  tlie  requirements  of  transcriptional  evidence 
in  accounting  for  the  actual  reading,  and  if  vai'iants 
exist  also  for  them  (either  directly  or  mediately 
through  one  of  their  number).  The  dangers  of  tlie 
process  are  so  great  that  these  rules  are  entirely 
reasonable,  and  indeed  necessary.  The  only  test  of 
a  successful  conjecture  is  that  it  shall  approve  itself 
as  inevitable.  Lacking  inevitableness,  it  remains 
doubtful. 

Few  as  the  passages  are  that  can  be  shown  to  need 
conjecture  to  settle  their  text,  the  passages  in  which 
successful  conjectures  have  been  made  are  still  fewer. 
Perhaps  no  absolutely  satisfactory  one  has  yet  been 
made.  The  best  examples  arc  probably  two  on 
Col.  ii.  18,  one  by  Bishop  Liglitfoot  and  the  other 
by  Dr.  C.  Taylor.  Instead  of  the  best  attested 
reading,  a  to/^aKci/  iixjSaTevw,  the  former  scholar 
proposes  ewpa  or  alwpa  Kci/c/x/Jarcvwr,  which  is  attained 
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by  a  change  of  only  a  single  pair  of  letters,  eo  into 
ICO.  The  latter  scholar  pi'oposes  depa  Kerc/x/Jar^uwi/, 
which  simply  omits  o.  In  such  matters  we  may  well 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Jewish  sage  and  *'  be 
deliberate  in  judgment." 
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THE  JITSTOUY   OF  CUITICTSM. 

rjlIIE  history  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  text  of  the 
-A-      New  Testament  is  naturally  cnonn^h  a  history  of 
progressive  eorruption.     The  multiplication  of  c;oi)ios 
was  the  chief  concern  of  an  ever-increasing  body  of 
readers;    and    though   we  early   hear   complaints    of 
corruption,  !is  well  we  might  fj-om  the  rapidity  with 
which  corruption  seems  to  have  grown,  and  from  tlu* 
grossness  of  the  corruptions  which  found  their   \\ay 
particularly  into  the  Gospels,  we  hear  of  little  serious 
effort  to  secure  a  correct    text.       ]Sre\'ertheless,    the 
earliest     fathers    show    themselves    in    some    sense 
guardians    of     the   text,    and    ready   to    distinguish 
between  the  common  and  the  best  and  oldest  copies. 
The   autographs  of  the  sacred  writings    disappeared 
exceedingly  eai'ly,    and  an   Irena-'us  and   an   Origen 
were   already    without    appeal    to    aught    but    the 
more   accurate   copies.     Already   by   their   time   the 
current  type  of  text  had  long  been  that  ^^•hioh  is  now 
known  as  the  Western,  and  which  attained  early  in 
the  second  century  the  position  and  circulation  of  a 
virtual  textus  receptus,  and  retained  this  position  for 
about   two  centuries.      A  purer  and  more  carefully 
guarded  text  was,  nevertheless,  throughout  this  whole 
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period  in  use  in  Vcarious  places,  apparently  most 
commonly  at  Alexandria,  where  also  in  one  line  of 
its  transmission  it  snflered  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  sutHeient  deflection  from  the  absolute 
standiird  to  give  rise  to  another  strongly  marked  type 
of  text — that  which  is  now  called  the  Alexandrian. 
Tradition  has  not  handed  down  to  us  account  of  any 
very  eai'ly  attempts  to  pi'ovide  a  standard  edition. 
Although  Jerome  tells  us  that  Origen  in  Palestine, 
Lucian  at  Antioch,  and  Ilesychius  in  Egypt,  each 
revised  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  clear  how 
much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  statement, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  The  scribes  give 
us  occasional  notes  which  betray  a  belief  in  the 
existeiice  of  something  like  a  standard  copy  in  the 
library  of  "  the  holy  martyr  Pamphilus  "  at  Cassarea, 
conformity  with  which  was  the  norm  of  correctness  ; 
but  of  this  we  know  nothing  but  this  fact.  Never- 
theless, the  more  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  textual 
remains  that  have  come  down  to  us  prove  that  at 
least  one  set  revision  of  the  text  was  made  in  Syria, 
and  probably  at  Antioch,  at  about  the  time  that  would 
fall  in  with  the  period  of  Lucian's  activity.  The 
object  of  this  revision, — the  earliest  attempt  to  issue 
a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament  text  of  which 
we  can  be  sure,  and  of  which  we  possess  documentary 
knowledge, — seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  Syrian  churches  a  sounder  substitute  for  the 
very  corrupt  Western  text  which  had  for  so  long  held 
the  ground.  The  revision  was  well  done  for  the 
purpose  in  view  and  for  the  times.     It  is  an  honour 
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to  the  scholarship  and  good  judgment  of  the  school  of 
Antioch,  and  presents  characteristics  quite  in  keeping 
i  with  the  exegetical  reputation  of  that  school.      lb 

was  impossible  at  that  time  and  under  the  ruling 
views  of  criticism  to  form  a  sound  text ;  but  these 
scholars  succeeded  in  substituting  in  popular  use  for 
the  exceedingly  corrupt  textm  receptus  then  current,  a 
texl  free  from  all  the  gross  corruptions  that  dis- 
figured it,  smooth  and  reada1)lG  in  structure,  and 
competently  exact  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Christian  world,  which   has  been   the  heir  of 
their  labours  for  a  millennium  and  a  half,  owes  a  debt 
of  thanks  to  a  superintending  Providence  for  the  good 
work  done  thus  in  a  corner,  and  probal)Iy  with  only 
a  local  intent.     For  the  scholars  of  Antioch  were,  in 
God's  grace,  doing  a  greater  -work  than  they  knew. 
Soon  the  persecutions  of  the  dying  heatlienism  broke 
out  with  redoubled  fury,  and  everywhere  the  Christian 
books  were  sought  and  destroyed.     Tlien  came  Con- 
stant'ne  and  the  Christian  empire,  established  with 
its  seat  on  the  Bosphorus.    Antioch  boL^ame  ecclesiasti- 
cally the  mother  of  Constantinople,  and  the  revised 
text  of  Antioch  the  ecclesiastical  text  of  the  centre 
of  the  world.      The  preparation  of  the  magnilicent 
copies  of  Scripture  ordered  'by  Constantino  for   the 
churches  of  Constantinople  was  intrusted  to  Eusebius 
of  Csesarea,  whose  afliliations  were  with  Antioch ;  and 
everywhere  the  Syrian  text  began  to  make  its  way. 
The  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires 
was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  ami 
Western  Churches,   with  the  eilect  of  confining  thj 
use  of  Gi-eek  to  narrower  limits,  and  giving  increased 
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power  to  the  Coiistantinoj)le  tradition  wherever  the 
Greek  Scriptures  were  used.  Tliough  some  sei'ious 
alterations  were  suite  red  by  it  in  the  process  of  time, 
it  was,  thus,  tlie  Constantinopolitan  text  that  became 
the  text  of  tlie  Greek  world,  and  with  the  revivtil  of 
Greek  letters  in  tlie  West,  under  the  teaching  of 
Byzantine  refugees,  of  the  whole  world.  How  the 
process  of  substitution  took  place  it  is  not  necessary 
to  trace.  Sometimes  it  was,  no  doubt,  by  direct 
importation  of  copies  from  the  capital.  At  others  it 
was  by  the  correction  of  copies  of  other  types  by 
Syrian  models,  which  secured  that  their  descend- 
ants should  be  Syrian.  Thus,  Codex  E  of  Paul  is 
largely  Syrian,  although  it  is  a  copy  of  the  purely 
Western  D;  and  thus,  too,  probably,  is  it  to  be 
explained  that  Codex  A  in  the  other  Gospels  is  Syrian, 
while  in  Mark  it  remains  mostly  pre-Syrian.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  Antiochian  exegetes  and  of  the 
homilies  of  such  orators  as  Chrysostom  carried  with 
it  a  preference  for  their  text.  What  effect  on  this 
process  the  edition  of  Euthalius  had,  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fifth  century,  which  was  rather  a  handy 
edition  than  a  purified  text,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. At  all  events,  traces  of  other  texts  became 
rarer  and  rarer  as  time  ])assed ;  although  mixed 
texts  were  exceedingly  abundant  at  first,  even  these 
gradually  gave  way ;  and  throughout  the  middle  ages 
and  down  to  the  invention  of  printing  the  Syrian 
text  reigned  everywhere,  as  indisputably  the  received 
text  of  the  Church  universal,  as  the  Western  text 
had  been  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century. 
The  passing  of  a  text  through  the  printing  press 
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has  no  tendency  to  revise  it.     The  lirst  i)rintud  (iieck 
Testament  wns  that  included  in  the  "Coiiiphiton^ian 
Polyglot,"  and  is  dated  1511.     I>ut  as  its  issue  was 
delayed,    the  lirst    publislied    Greek    'Jestanicnt    was 
Erasmus'  first  edition,  publislied  by  Froben,  at  IJule, 
in  1516.       Hurried  through  the  press  at  breakneck 
speed,  in  the  eilbrt  to  foi'i^stall   the  "  ( '()ni[)hitensian 
Polyglot,"  it  was  taken  from  late  and  almost;  contriii- 
porary  manuscripts,  and  mirrored    (he    state    of  the 
received    text  of  the  time.      It    bore,  in.lccil,  sundry 
printer's  boasts   on  its  title-page  ;  but  its  editor  felt 
free    to    say    in    private    that    it    was  "  precipitatuiu 
verius  quam  editum."     The  '-Complutensian"  itself, 
when  it  did  appear  (1520),  proved  to  have  been  made, 
as  was  natural,  from  older  manusci-ipts  ol"  the  same 
type.     And  thus  the  printed  text  of  the  iVew  Testa- 
ment   simply  continued    the   history  of    the  written 
text,  and,  leaving  its   character  unchanged,   gave   it 
only  a  new  mode  of  reproduction. 

The  normal  history  that  is  Avorked  out  by  the 
printed  text  of  any  work  which  has  previously  been 
propagated  foi'  a  long  time  in  maiuiscript  is  something 
like  this  : — The  lirst  edition  is  taken  from  the  maiui- 
scripts  nearest  at  hand  ;  then  some  one  edition  gains 
such  circulation  and  acceptance,  usually  from  its  con- 
venience or  ])eaut}",  as  to  become  the  standard,  and 
thus  also  the  received  text  ;  and  tlien  elVorts  aiv  made 
critically  to  restore  the  text  to  its  oiigiuid  purity. 
Just  this  history  has  been  wrought  out  by  tlie  IS'ew 
Testament  text.  The  editions  immediately  succeeding 
those  of  Erasmus  dillered  little  in  detail,  anil  nothing 
in  t}'pe,  from  the  text  he  published ;  but  the  magni- 
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licL'uco  of  Stepliens'  cditlo  reyia  (1550),  and  the  con- 
venience and  beauty  of  the  small  Elzevirs,  especially 
those  of  11)21  and  1033,  enabled  these  editions  to 
determine  the  standard  text,  the  one  for  En^ijflish  and 
the  other  for  continental  rea<lers.  lleverence  for  the 
^^\)rd  of  Clod,  ptrversi'ly  hut  not  unnaturally  exer- 
cised, erected  the  standard  or  received  text  into  the 
norm  of  a  true  text ;  and  althou^di  pre[)arations  for 
critical  editions  hegaji  very  early,  and  were  seriously 
undertaken  l)y  the  editors  of  Walton's  "  Pclyglot " 
(1057),  yet  many  years  passed  away  ])efore  the  hard- 
ening bondage  to  the  received  text  could  be  shaken, 
and  it  was  not  until  1831  that  it  was  entirely  broken 
by  the  issue  of  Lachmann's  iirst  edition. 

The  history  of  the  editions  from  1057,  therefore, 
falls  into  two  periods  ;  the  one  containing  the  editions 
which  were  striving  to  be  rid  of  the  bondage  to  the 
received  text  (from  1057  to  1831),  and  the  other 
those  which  have  been  framed  in  conscious  emancipa- 
tion from  it  (from  1831  until  our  own  day).  During 
the  former  period,  the  task  men  set  before  them  was 
to  correct  the  received  text,  as  far  as  the  evidence 
absolutely  compelled  correction.  During  the  latter, 
the  task  has  been  to  form  the  best  attainable  text 
from  the  concurrence  of  the  best  evidence.  The  chief 
editions  of  the  former  period  were  those  of  the 
Walton  ^'Polyglot,"  1657;  John  Fell,  1095;  John 
Mill,  1707  ;  Wells,  1709-10  ;  Bentley's  proposed 
edition,  1720;  liengel,  1734;  Wetstein,  1751-2; 
Griesbach,  1775—1807  ;  Mattluei,  1782-88  ;  and 
Scholtz,  1830-30.  The  chief  editions  of  the  later 
period  have  been  those  of  Ladimann,  1831,  and  espe- 
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cially  18'i2-50  ;  TiscaiendorF,  18tO-72,  ospocially  his 
eighth  critical  edition,  publisheil  in  parts  from  1804 
to  1872;  Trogclles,  in  parts  from  1857  t(»  1S7!>  ;  and 
Westcott  and  Ilort,  1881.  In  one  way  or  aiiotlicr  {\w 
.sequence  of  tlr^^^e  editions  marks  a  coniiMuous  advance, 
although  in  special  points  an  eddy  now  and  tlicn  sctB 
backwards.  For  instance,  Wetsicin,  M;itl  Im-i,  Sc1j<  ilt  ,, 
all  mark  a  retrograde  movement  in  priiuiplos  ol 
criticism  and  in  the  text  actually  set  foi-th  ;  hut  rach 
an  advance  in  the  collection  of  ra;it(.'rials  for  fi-aiiiin^^f 
the  text.  It  will  be  desiral)lo,  tliercfon-,  to  present 
the  history  of  criticism  briefly  under  four  lu-ads,  in- 
cluding : — 


• 


1.  The  collection  of  the  documentary  evidence   for 
the  text. 

2.  The  classification  of  this  ever-increasing  material. 

3.  The  formulation  of  critical  rules  for  the  ai)plica- 
tion  of  the  evidence  in  reconstructing  the  text. 

4.  The  actual  formation  of  the  text. 


1i 


1.  The  work  of  collecting  the  material,  heralded 
by  Stephens  and  Beza,  was  commenced  in  earnest  by 
Walton's  "Polyglot"  (1057).  The  great  names  in 
this  work  hidude  those  of  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishop 
Fell,  ^lill  (who  already  could  appeal  to  his  thirty 
thousand  various  readings),  Bcntley,  and  those  in  his 
employment,  Wetstein  (who  marks  an  advaiu-i'  on 
Mill,  chie%  in  accuracy  and  completeness,  comparable 
to  Mill's  advance  on  his  predecessors),  Mattluei,  Birch, 
Alter,  Griesbach,  Scholtz,  Tischendorf  (whose  editions 
of  MSS.  exceeded  in  number  all  that  had  bce:i  put 
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forth  before  liim),  Tregelles,  and  Scrivener,  with  whom 
may  be  also  named  Dean  Biirgon.  Until  Tischen- 
dorf's  labours  were  undertaken,  a  satisfactory  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  was  impossible,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  insniilcient  knowledge  of  the  testimony. 
Now,  practically  all  the  uncials,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  minuscules  are  accurately  known,  and  ha^'e  been 
included  in  tlie  digests.  X  was  not  published  until 
18G2;  no  satisfactoiy  edition  of  B  existed  until  18G8  ; 
C,  Q,  D,  Do,  N,  P,  II,  Z,  L,  3,  E,,  P„  %  have  all  been 
issued  since  18i3.  5  was  not  discovered  until  1879, 
and  W«  and  <l>  not  until  1881.  The  versicms  are  not 
even  yet  critically  edited.  But  we  have  at  last  attained 
the  position  of  having  evidence  enough  before  us  to 
render  the  sketching  of  the  history  of  the  text  possible, 
and  to  certify  us  that  new  discoveries  will  only 
enlighten  dark  places,  and  not  overturn  the  whole 
fabric. 

2.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  first  youth  of 
textual  criticism  all  documents  should  be  treated  as 
practically  of  equal  value.  We  cannot  l)lanie  Erasmus 
that  he  set  aside  the  only  good  MS.  he  had  because 
it  diliered  so  much  from  the  others.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  the  collations  of  Stephens  and  other 
early  editors  rather  ornamented  their  margins  than 
emended  their  texts.     By  Mill's  time  (1707),  however, 

enouiih  material  was  collected  for  some  signs  of  classi- 
cs ~ 

fication  to  be  dimly  seen.  Bentley  (1GG2 — 1742)  pro- 
fited by  his  hints,  and  perceived  the  great  division  line 
that  runs  between  the  old  and  the  late  codices — i.e. 
(speaking  generally),  between  the  pre-Syrian  and  the 
Syrian.      John   Aibrecht  Bengel  (1687—1752)    was 
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the  first,  however,  to  do  a  groat  work  in  this  depart- 
ment of  investigation.  His  acutene.ss  perceived  the 
advantages  of  a  genealogical  clas.-ilication,  and  his 
diUii'ence  worked  out  the  main  outlines  of  the  trut> 
distribution.  Like  Bentley,  ho  drew  a  l)road  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  ancient  and  more  moilern 
copies,  which  he  classed  under  the  names  of  tlie 
African  and  Asiatic  families.  And,  then,  he  made  tlie 
new  step  of  dividing  in  a  more  or  less  iirm  manner  the 
African  family  itself  into  two  sub-tril)es,  i-epresented 
respectively  by  A  (the  only  purely  Greek  uncial  at 
that  time  in  use),  and  tiie  Old  Latin  version.  He 
held  the  African  class  to  be  the  more  valuable,  and  it 
was  a  critical  rule  with  him  that  no  reading  of  the 
Asiatic  class  was  likely  to  be  genuine  unless  supported 
by  some  African  document.  Semler  (17G4-)  followed, 
and  handed  down  Bengel's  classification  to  the  even 
greater  Griesbach  (1745—1812).  Griesbach  (1775  +  ) 
divided  all  documents  into  three  classes,  which  he 
called  respectively — 

(1)  The  Alexandrian,  represented  (in  the  Gospels) 
by  B  (except  in  Matthew,  where  he  deemed  it 
Western),  C,  L,  1,  33,  GO,  :\lemphitic,  etc. ; 

(2)  The  Western,  represented  by  the  Gneco-Latin 

codices,  the  Old  Latin,  etc.  ;  and 

(3)  The  Constantinopolitan,  repres.nit('d  by  A,  Vu  F, 

G,  H,  S,  and  the  minuscules  as  a  cla.->s,  etc. 

He  perceived  that  a  somewhat  .lillbreut  distribution 
was  needed  for  the  other  jurts  of  the  Now  Tostauioid 
(thus,  A  elsewhere  rose  to  the  height  of  Class  1)  ; 
and   also    that  a  number    of    tex^^s  occupied    inter- 
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mediate  positions.  Classes  1  and  2  he  held  to 
present  texts  at  least  as  old  as  the  third  century ; 
Class  3  one  not  older  than  the  fourth  or  fifth.  A 
misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  phenomena 
of  mixed  texts  (sliared  in  part  by  Griesbach  himself) 
did  much  to  prcv^ent  this  theory  from  receiving  the 
acceptance  it  deserved,  though  it  obtained  the  hearty 
adherence  of  some  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day. 
Hug's  (1808)  vagaries,  who  sought  to  prove  histori- 
cally that  three  texts  represented  respectively  by 
B  C  L,  E  R  minuscules,  and  A  K  M,  were  alike 
set  revisions  of  one  corrupt  text  i^presented  by  D 
and  the  Old  Latin,  which  was  universally  current  in 
the  second  century,  still  further  blinded  men  to  the 
value  of  these  classifications.  Hug,  however,  recog- 
nised the  three  classes  of  Griesbach  (though  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  add  a  fourth  to  them),  and  brought 
out  the  important  new  fact  of  the  early  broad  cur- 
rency of  the  Western  text.  And  his  publication  had 
the  good  effect  of  bringing  Griesbach  once  more 
before  the  public  (1811),  to  redemonstrate  the  main 
outlines  of  his  classification,  and  reiterate  hir  mature 
conviction  that  on  the  study  of  "reci-n-io-is  "  as  on 
a  hinge,  all  criticism  of  the  text  must  turn.  The 
peculiarities  of  Nolan  and  Scholtz  succeeded,  however, 
in  thro\\ing  an  undeserved  discredit  on  such  studies, 
until  it  became  common  to  assert  that  no  divisions 
could  be  traced  among  the  documents,  of  any  practical 
utility  in  criticism,  except  the  broad  one  that  sepa- 
rates the  ancient  and  modern  copies  into  classes 
corresponding  to  Bengel's  African  and  Asiatic,  and 
Griesbach's   Alexandrian-Western   and   Constantino- 
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politan.  Tregelles  (1813-75),  by  his  method  of 
comparative  criticism,  redcmonstrated  this  distribu- 
tion, and  put  it  upon  an  invincible  basis  of  observed 
fact.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  eveiy where  practically 
acknowledged — by  writers  as  widely  separatcnl  as 
Tregelles  and  Scrivener — that  the  farther  facts  of 
afiiliation  brought  out  by  Griesl)ach,  although  not 
available  for  criticism,  yet  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth, 
and  further  that  the  documents  that  class  with  B  are 
greatly  better  than  'hose  that  class  with  D.  At  this 
point  Dr.  Hort's  investigations  (1881)  have  entered 
the  field,  with  the  result  of  justifying  Griesbach's 
general  conclusions,  and  so  adding  to. and  elucidating 
them  as  to  develop  a  usable  system  of  textual  criti- 
cism by  a  genealogical  method.  The  outlines  of  his 
conclusions  have  been  already  explained  under  the 
caption  "  Genealogical  Method  "  above. 

3.  The  continued  efforts  of  a  succession  of  scholars 
to  revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  necessarily 
issued  in  a  critical  practice,  and  a  critical  practice 
is  capable  of  being  formulated  in  critical  rules.  We 
can  mention  only  the  leaders  in  this  work.  It  was 
Bentley  (1720)  who  first  laid  down  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  the  whole  text  is  to  be  formed,  apart  from 
the  influence  of  any  edition,  on  evidence ;  a  principle 
which,  obvious  as  it  is,  only  succeeded  in  conquering 
universal  adoption  through  Lachmann's  example 
(1831).  It  was  due  to  Bengel  (1734)  that  transcrip- 
tional probability  received  early  recognition,  and  one 
of  its  great  generalisa-tions  was  formulated  by  him  in 
words  that  have  become  classic:  ''proclivi  scriptioni 
pra^stat  ardua,"  which,  beyond  doubt,  he  meant  in  a 
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transcriptional  sense.  After  him  its  principles  have 
been  developed  by  many  critics,  especially  by  Gries- 
bach ;  and  more  latterly  they  have  been  carefully 
re-stated  by  Tischendorf,  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  Dr. 
Hort.  Intrinsic  evidence  has  never  lacked  its  often 
too  earnest  advocates ;  some  hnve  pnslied  it  to  the 
verge  of  sul)jecting  the  whole  text  to  re- writing 
according  to  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  editor, 
and  many  have  been  willing  to  give  it  occasionally 
overweening  powers.  Its  true  character  as  mainly 
negative,  and  its  tiue  uses,  have  been  lately  admirably 
elucidated  by  Dr.  Hort.  Since  Tregelles  (1854, 1856, 
1860)  the  suffrages  of  scholars  have  been  given  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  documentary  evidence  is  decisive  if 
at  fdl  capable  of  sure  interpretation,  so  only  that 
both  varieties  of  intei'nal  evidence  of  i-eadings  are 
not  arrayed  against  it,  or,  at  least,  that  intrinsic 
evidence  is  not  unalterably  in  opposition.  The  ten- 
dency has  also  been  ever  more  and  more  pronounced, 
since  Tregelles  developed  the  method  of  comparative 
criticism,  to  rely  on  the  ancient  evidence,  and  to 
count  its  witness  decisive  whenever  its  testimony  is 
undivided  or  nearly  so.  But  not  until  Dr.  Ilort's 
"Introduction"  appeared  (1881)  was  a  sufficiently 
safe  procedure  indicated  for  all  those  cases  where 
ancient  evidence  is  itself  divided.  Dr.  Hort's  main 
canons  of  criticism  are  as  follows:  (1)  Knowledge  of 
documents  should  pi-ecede  final  judgment  on  read- 
ings; and  (2)  All  trustworthy  restoi-ation  of  corrupted 
texts  is  founded  on  a  study  of  their  histor}'.  By  the 
former  ho  means  to  assert  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  a  carefully  weighed  external  evidence  before  we 
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decide  on  readings,  and  to  exclude  tlicreby  crude 
appeals  to  internal  evidence  alone.  By  tiie  latter 
lie  means  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  understandin<y 
the  genealogical  affiliations  of  documents  before  they 
are  appealed  to  as  witnesses,  and  to  exclude  tiiorel)y 
crudely  allowing  each  document  equal  weiglit,  no 
matter  what  its  relation  to  the  autograpji  may  ho, 
as  well  as  allowing  each  document  weight  according 
not  to  its  purity,  but  to  the  chances  of  reproduction 
that  have  preserved  many  or  few  of  its  kindred. 

4.  No  satisfactory  text  could  ])e  foi-med  so  lonL'  as 
editors  set  before  them  the  task  of  emending  the 
received  text,  instead  of  drawing  from  the  best  evi- 
dence the  l)est  attainable  text.  Not  until  J.aciiraann, 
therefore,  who  put  fortJi  in  1831  the  iirst  text  .ramed 
entirely  on  evidence,  can  we  expect  to  find  more  than 
eHbrts  towards  a  good  text.  Nevertheless  much  thrt 
was  done  liefoi-e  Lachmann  deserves  our  notice  and 
admiration.  The  Greek  Testament  of  »Simon  CoIina>us 
(1534)  may  be  considered  the  earliest  attempt  to  pre- 
pare what  may  be  called  a  critical  text  by  emending 
the  received  text  on  MS.  authoritv.  Edward  Wells 
published  so  early  as  1709-19  a  text  emended  from 
the  Elzevir  tyjie  in  some  two  hundred  and  ten  read- 
ings, the  most  of  which  have  l)een  commended  l)y 
later  critics.  And  Iiichard  Bentley  in  1720  proposed 
to  set  fortli  an  edition  founded  on  ancient  authority 
only,  which,  had  he  completed  it,  would  have  ante- 
dated the  step  of  Lachmann  by  a  century.  Walton, 
Fell,  Mill,  Bengel  (except  in  nineteen  readings  in  (he 
Apocalypse),  and  Wetstein,  did  not  venture  to  intro- 
duce new  readings  into  the  printed  text,  but  confinctl 
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their  suggested  improvements  to  the  margin  and  notes. 
Griesbach  (1775 — 1807)  made  a  great  advance,  and  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  criticism  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  did  all  that  could  be  done  at  his  day  and 
with  his  material  for  reforming  the  text.  No  text 
of  the  earlier  period  can  be  compared  with  his,  and 
his  accomplishment  with  his  insufficient  material  con- 
stitutes no  less  than  a  wonder  of  critical  skill.  But 
not  only  did  even  he  seek  to  emend  the  received  text, 
but  the  insufficiency  of  the  material  at  that  time 
within  reach  of  critics  would  alone  have  rendered 
the  formation  of  a  satisfactory  text  impossible.  The 
retrograde  movement  of  Matthrei  and  Scholtz,  who 
returned  to  the  received  text,  was  suddenly  reversed 
by  the  bold  step  of  Lachmann  (1831)  in  casting  off 
its  influence  altogether,  and  giving  the  world  for  the 
first  time  a  text  founded  everywhere  on  evidence. 
Lachmann's  actual  text  was,  however,  not  yet  satis- 
factory ;  both  because  of  the  still  continuing  insuffi- 
ciency of  evidence,  and  because  he  did  not  set  himself 
to  form  the  true  and  autographic  text,  but  only  an 
early  text,  current  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
should  serve  as  the  basis  for  further  cri*^icism.  The 
use  which  has  sometimes  been  made  of  Lachmann's 
text,  therefore,  as  if  it  might  be  accepted  as  the 
earliest  attainable  text,  is  thoroughly  mistaken.  We 
cannot  go  further  back  than  the  texts  of  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles  for  examples  of  what  criticism  has 
attained,  as  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Tischendorf's  text  fluctuated  considerably  in 
the  various  editions  which  he  put  forth,  but  it  is 
unfair  to  judge  his  results  now  by  any  but  his  great 
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and  final  eighth  edition,  the  text  of  whicli  was  com- 
pleted just  before  his  death.  The  conipaijitive  vahies 
of  the  three  great  modei-n  texts — tlie  eighth  edition  of 
Tischendorf  (1864—1872),  the  one  great  edition  of 
Tregelles  (1857—1879),  and  the  recently  issued  edition 
of  A;\estcott  andHort  (1881,  and  reissued  1885)— need 
hardly  be  discussed  here.  It  is  enough  to  set  down 
plainly  the  fact  that  these  three  editions  indicate  the 
high-water  mark  of  modern  criticism,  and  to  point  out 
that  they  agree  m  their  settlement  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  text.  Where  tliey  differ,  we  may  decide  now 
with  one,  now  with  the  other,  most  frequently  with 
the  latest ;  and  in  tliese  comparatively  few  passages 
future  criticism  may  find  her  especial  task. 
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